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Mills at 


A little higher Dalton, Mass. 


priced than other 
makes, 
but its superior 
qualities 
justify 
the additional 
expenditure 








Our 
Selling Agents in 
Chicago are 
BRADNER 
SMITH 
& CO. 


























BYRON WESTON CO. 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


(id Berkshire [fills 


Established 1801. 1901, Our Centennial. 
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C. B. Prescott, Treas. 
T. Henry Spencer, Asst. Treas. 
Manufacturers of 


aper 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER 
For He sages Printing, Bromide Printing, 
olar Printing, 


a BolvoKe, Mass., §.S.A. 











FIRST-CLASS FLAT AND FOLDED 


PAPERS 


These papers recommend themselves 








**Valley Paper Co. No. 1 Bond 1900’ 
No. }- Bond Regular List 


**Commercial Bond 1900’’ 
One-half Regular List 


**Valley Library ace a 
or High-grade Papeteries 


**Valley Paper Co. Prtabe Ledues 1900°° 
A Strictly No. 1 Ledger 
‘*Commercial Linen Ledger’’ hoot all the 


as unexcelled for Correspondence, 
Business or Pleasure, and for Legal 
Blanks and Important Documents. 


“Our Ledger" 2 Ledgers 


**French Linen,’’ wove and aie 
Cream id Linen and White ag Bond 
The Foremost of No, 1 Linens 


**Old Enates. Jinen and Bond’’ . 
andard for Fine Commercial Work 


**Congress Linen and Bond’’ 
The best low-priced Linen and Bond made 


“Old Valley Mills 1900°° Extra-stperfine 


"Valley Paper Co. Sepertine’ 
As good as the best 


Extra-fine quality 





EXTRA SUPERFINE 
BRISTOL BOARD 


WHITE AND CREAM, 
ALL REGULAR: WEIGHTS, 
CARRIED IN STOCK. 


**Valley Forge’’ Flats 








THESE PAPERS ARE UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND 
UNIFORMITY. SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


Holyoke, Mass., U. S. A. 


Selling Agenta for Chicago: 
WROE @ BIGELOW, 1106-7 Monadnock Bidg. 


Manufactured by 


ou Berkshire Mills Zo. 


DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 














A TREASURE BOX 


Containing samples of the most complete line of Cover Papers 
in America. You will find the arrangement exceedingly prac- 
tical— they may be kept thoroughly up-to-date by discarding 


the old and adding the new sets as issued from time to time. 
Soiled or mutilated samples will be replaced upon request. 


All samples free to regular customers—to all others an 
invariable charge of $1.00 in advance, which amount will be 


deducted from orders amounting to $5.00 or over. 


t J.W. BUTLER PAPER CO. 
- CHICAGO 
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One -Man —— 
Type Setter 


The Simplex 





GIVES PERMANENT SATISFACTION 





THE EVENING NEWS. 


ROSPECTIVE BUYERS 
p naturally want machines 
which will be satisfac- 
tory, not only this year, but 
next year, and the year fol- 
lowing. Whether ... . 


THE SIMPLEX 


THE UNITYPE COMPANY. 

Gentlemen: After a trial of a year with the Simplex 
machine I am pleased to say that I would never think of re- 
turning to hand composition. Two girls operate our machine. They 

were taken from the case, and instead of setting 13,000 

a day, they now average about 35,000 on the machine. 

The running of the machine is much easier and more con- 
genial employment than type setting by hand. I am convinced 
that even in the smallest daily offices that the machine will pay 
for itself in less than three years in addition to paying wear and 
tear and interest. Very truly yours, 

J. N. KLOCK, PuBLisHEr. 





* js such a machine the fol- 
lowing letters should help to 


decide. BENTON 9g en 


SEPTEMBER 12, ‘ 
THE PRESS. 


THE UNITYPE COMPANY. 
Gentlemen: I have your letter relative to the Simplex, 

and am pleased to make a good report of the machine. The 
Press installed the first Simplex in use in the State of Iowa, 
and after continuous use for over two years I am gratified to 
state that the machine has in all respects justified the claims 
made for it by the company and has given splendid and uni- 
form satisfaction to this office. The saving in composition I find 
to be material, and important as is this item, I believe that the 
convenience, speed, reduction in worry and labor, and the 

many indefinable advantages offered by its use are equally 
important. My machine has demonstrated the absolute in- 
sincerity of the fear of type breakage; repair expense is too small 
to be kept account of. Speaking frankly, J cannot say too much 
for the Simplex as I have found it. Knowing what I do of it, 
its practicability, simplicity, ease of operation, and remarkable 
capacity in the hands of unskilled operators, I would certainly 
purchase another if deprived of the one I now have. If I could 
utter any stronger recommendation of the Simplex I would do so. 
Very meee: 











MANCHESTER, IOWA. 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1901. 


THE REPORTER. 


Tue UnityPe ComPANy. 

Gentlemen: We have used the Simplex now for about 

three years and cannot see but what it is working as well as 

the day it was put in as far as the machinery is concerned. The 

machine has certainly saved us money in composition. 

The big advantage, however, which we find, is that when 

the copy rushes in at the end of the week we can handle it. 

This feature is an especially valuable one in handling a large 

amount of country correspondence and getting it into the hands 
of our readers before it gets stale. Respectfully, 

F. W. Case. 


RAnNn. 








A machine which gives such 
results is a good one to tie to. 
Let us tell you all about the 
SIMPLEX; its economy, effec- 
tiveness, simplicity. Costs 
nothing to investigate, and 
puts you under no obligation 


‘i MARSHALL, MINNESOTA. 
to buy unless you see fit. 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1901. 


The see 


200 Monroe Street Un i ty Pp e Com Pp a ny 150 Nassau Street 


Chicago New York 





Herbert L. Baker .. General Manager 
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The Men Who Buy, say: 


After placing Third Order — 


‘The Centurys, by their continued reliability and efficiency, have convinced us of the practical value of your 
quick-closing grippers, continuous register rack, eccentric impression mechanism with the hold-up to protect the 
plates, and other patented features not found in similar machines.’’— The Campbell Printers, Chicago. 


Another after placing Third Order— 


‘All who depend upon exact register in their work, as I do, must admit that you have solved the problem 
of absolutely perfect registration, and also that the impressional powers of the ‘ Century’ press bring out color 
values more boldly and perfectly than do other machines — and these are points that are of the greatest import to 
every printer in colors.’’—Will Bradley. 


Alongside of other Machines — 


‘On the large forms of cutwork we save from 25% to 50% of the time in make-ready over some of the other 
presses. This speaks volumes in our estimation for the impressional strength and accuracy of the ‘ Century. 
Another strong feature of your press is the registering devices, particularly the continuous register rack. The 
bed motion is simple and runs smoothly, and for an all- round two-revolution press we believe the ‘ Century’ 
beats them all.’’— Mills Printing Co., New York. 


After placing Sixth Order — 


“‘Often have I been asked did I not find your continuous register rack and your eccentric lift impression 
mechanism (your plate protector) largely ‘ talking points,’ but I have not; they are valuable, practical and vital 
improvements that should be upon every press built, and in my opinion no printer nowadays can overlook them 
or should be satisfied to purchase a machine that is without them.’’— Chas. Francis Press, New York. 


After Continued Daily E-xcperience— 


‘*The ‘Century’ earns more money for me than any of my other machines. Its impression is more rigid 

and unyielding, and it is mechanically accurate in its register for colorwork at high speed. There are other 
ood presses, but the ‘Century,’ it appears to me, possesses important patented improvements in bed movement, 
impressional and registering devices, which I do not find in the other modern presses. I have had many years, 
as you know, of practical experience among presses, and this is my observation.’’— E. J. Krehbiel, Cincinnati. 


After placing Fifth Order— 


‘It is a pleasure to say that, whether in the matter of impression, register or speed, the ‘ Century’ has 
done everything you claimed for it. The importance of your impression mechanism, with the compensating 
device for keeping the cylinder from dipping in the margin of the forms, is not so fully and widely appreciated 
as it should be. No modern press should be without it. We find that with it we save time in make- -ready, and 
it reduces wear on plates to a minimum. We congratulate you on the splendid machine which you are turning 
out.’’— Murdoch, Kerr & Co., Pittsburg. 





Note these comments on the value of our patented devices in bed movement, impression 
mechanism and for register. 

They are the “‘ reasons why”’ for the superior efficiency of the ‘* Century’”’ over other new 
presses, in every one of which, except the ‘*‘Century,’’ is still embodied some old-fashioned, 
unreliable and unproductive principle of construction in either bed movement, impression mechanism 
or registering device. 

The *‘ Century’”’ is the only modern machine on the market. It will do more work 
of a better kind with less labor and less waste than any similar machine. 








THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 5 Madison Aen, NEW YORK 
189 Fleet Street, E.C., LONDON 
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ROME SENTINEL COMPANY, A C. Kassincer, President 
A. R. Kassincer, Vice President. 


Wh { | PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. F. B. Buses, Sectreary and Treasurer. 
a a | @he Rome Sentinel, 
U S e r CIRCULATION OVER 8,000. 


Says The Campbell Co., 
b New York, 
A out | Dear Sirs: 


We have been using your large size Multipress for something over 


the | 31 years, and the longer we have it the more we become attached to it 


DAILY AND SEMI-WEEKLY 


Frome, NY. (Sept. 10, 1901. 


and its good points. 
66 e 99 
U ipress The weight of the paper we use is on the basis of 24 x 36, 32 1b., 
and we scarcely ever break a web except through some imperfection in the 
paper. The distributicn of ink is very thorough and we get fine results 


in press work on the Sentinel, including half tones for newspaper work. 





The convenience of putting on forms and the mechanical threading of | 
the web are features tnat we appreciate; also the nicety with which the 
ink fountains can be regulated. 

The longer acquaintance we have with it the simpler the machine ap- 
pears, and we beg to express to you our general satisfaction with the 


Multipress. Yours truly, 


Rome Sentinel Co. 


Ab Krenn 


President. 


Other Publishers to whom we are pleased to refer you: 





Marietta Daily Leader. , FEE] The Bay 


rT. => o” 


__THE CATARACT JOURNAL. ___ Ohe Yorth Side Tews, __ ATLANTIC S262? REVIEW. __ 





Sts tr, OO) TERR ADVERTINNRS TT 1.47 > GIRCUT "9" DN_THE COUNTY oo : ————r Ce ae apy aT ae UT 








BUILT IN TWO SIZES: 


No. 14 — Prints a 4, 6 or 8 page paper; 
6 and 7 or 7 and 8 columns to page; 
length of column, 20 inches; also a 6- 
column, 16-page paper. 


No. 15 — Prints 4, 6 or 8 page paper; 
6 and 7 or 7 and 8 columns to page; 
length of column, 214 inches. 








The “‘MULTIPRESS”? prints on a web from flat forms of type and delivers the papers folded at 
from 5,000 to 6,000 an hour. ‘The most modern, the most reliable, the most profitable Flat-bed Web to 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY 


334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 5 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 189 Fleet St., E.C., LONDON 


operate on the market. 
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The Ault G 





MAKERS OF 


Letterpress, 
Steelplate, 
hi ae aamaal 


——_o —— 2nRa —— 


LLithoapaplions 


INKS 


Dry Colors, 
Varnishes, 
Oils and Dryers. 


Wiborg Co. 























Importers of 


Lithographic 
Stones, 
Supplies and 
Bronzes. 











fate 














Cincinnati, 
New York, 


. Chicago, 


Saint Louis, 
London. 
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Least Money 


New Automatic Separate Sheet Feed. 
Size Sheet, 15 x 18. 
Net Speed, 5,000 per hour. 


T is by using a bigger proportion of brains to the same amount of 

| muscle than the people of any other nation that we of the United 
States are leading the rest of the earth in trade competition. 

The successful manufacturers (printers included) who have put their 


competitors out of the contest are those who have used the most brains in 
their business. 


Brains come high, but one must use them. 


The most economical form in which brains may be had for money is 
that of automatic machinery. 

Its introduction has always, in the United States, meant just one 
thing: That only those who adopted it could survive. IIl has it often 
been for the laggards. 

You are a master-printer. You intend to stay in the race. Do you 
think you can escape the conditions which have affected all other manu- 
facturers ? 

We offer you automatic machinery for printing cut sheets of the ordi- 
nary every-day run of your work, as well as for envelopes, cards, tags and 
specialties. We guarantee a minimum net output of 5,000 good impressions 
per hour. 

Can you afford to delay acquiescing in the inevitable? Why not write 
to us for full information at once. 








The Harris Automatic Press Co. 


NILES, OHIO 









NEW YORK —26 Cortlandt Street 





CHICAGO — Old Colony Building 
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Ms: Wiero-Goroum. is NW \cro-Grroune. one, Ms: "Wiero-Groundl. By i, 


Paper Cutter Knives 











ALL GRADES OF “MICRO-GROUND” 
KNIVES CAN BE BOUGHT FOR ANY 
SERVICE, AT SHORT NOTICE. =: =: :: | 











LORING COES 


“Micro-Ground” 


QUALITY means stiff-edge, even-temper, accurate-finish, 
“Coes” quality and the best warrant. 








NOTICE To test the quality of this page as an object of interest to printers, we will 
e givea NEW KNIFE FREE to the house which sends us the one hundredth 
order from date of issue, November 1, 1901. Orders MUST mention Inland Printer. Offer closes 
November 30, 1901. 


LORING COES & C MASS = 


INCORPORATED. 








A) Wy: 


Wis q: Yiero- Groin. i i: Md: Nyero-Geround. ig: §: “Yyero-Groiad’. 


Sis, 











FLAT CASTING MOULD. 
With Cored Lid and Adjustable Bar. 


PATENT ALL-BRASS GALLEY. 
Strong, Durable, Light and Neat. 


NEW PATENTED INDEPENDENT 
STEAM GENERATOR. 
For Supplying Steam to Stereotype 
Matrix Drying Tables, 
Using Gas for Fuel. 


LINOTYPE GAS FURNACE. 
Simple, Neat, Convenient and Quick. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


IMPROVED STOP-CYLINDER PRESS, 
With New Patented Front Delivery, 
For the Finest Illustrated Work. 








WHEN IN NEED OF 


20th Century 
Machinery 


For PRINTING 
STEREOTYPING 
ELECTROTYPING or 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


APPLY TO 


R. HOE & CO. 


504-520 Grand St., New York, U.S.A. 
a ES =— ————— 


192 Devonshire Street, . . . . BOSTON, MASS. 
258 Dearborn Street,. . . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mansfield Street, Borough Road, . LONDON, ENG. 

















IMPROVED TWO-REVOLUTION FOUR-ROLLER PRESS. 
With Front Fly. 





IMPROVED FLAT ROUTING 
MACHINE, 
For Copper, Zinc, Brass or Wood. 


IMPROVED BOOKPLATE AND JOB 
SHAVING MACHINE. 
For Color and all High-Grade Work. 


IMPROVED MATRIX ROLLING 
MACHINE. 
A Great Time-Saver. 


LINOTYPE SAW TABLE. 
The Best Made. 








ee 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


WE DON’T KNOW ALL 
ABOUT PAPERMAKING 


Although we have been making Paper since 1866. We used to 
think we did, and so we made Bond Paper, Ledger Paper, Super- 
fine and Extra Fine Papers, Wedding Bristols—in fact about every 
kind of paper that the market wanted, and that could be made in 
a strictly “loft dried” Mill. We made them all just as well as we 
knew how, and charged enough for them so that we made money. 


But every little while we were told that one of our good 
neighbors was making a stronger Ledger Paper, another a hand- 
somer Wedding Bristol, still another a Superfine that “while not 
quite as good perhaps, looked as well, and answered the purpose,” 
and so forth, and we didn’t like it! 


But we never found anybody who claimed to buy a better 
Bonp Paper than we sold. We found that some of our neighbors 
were making Bond Papers with names that sounded like ours, 
which made us think that our rivals believed our Bonp Papgrs 
were better than theirs, and after considering carefully the matter 
we agreed with them! 


All this made us think that we could make Bonp Paper 
better than anyzhing else, and as our customers and our rivals seemed 
to think we could make Bonp Paper better than anybody else, 
we decided to become specialists, giving our entire thought and 
study to the production and sale of high grade Bonp Papers. 


This is why you have been hearing so much of late about 
the Specialists’ Specialty 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Ye Choicest Product of Ye Mille that maketh only ye Choicest Papers.” 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 





A. StorRS & BEMENT Co., SELLING AGENTS ae Co., 


Boston 
EDWARD J. MERRIAM Co., WESTERN PapgER Co., 
New York CHARLES A. SMITH Co., BRADNER SMITH & Co., Omaha 
IRWIN N. MEGARGEE & Co., Pittsburgh Chicago CARTER, Rice & Co., 
Philadelphia UNION Paper & Twine Co., F, O. SAWYER PAPER Co., ‘ Denver 
E. C. PALMER & Co., Limited, Cleveland St. Louis BLAKr, MorrFitt & Towne, 
New Orleans CINCINNATI CORDAGE & Paper Co., KANSAS City PAPER Housk San Francisco and Los Angeles 
ALLING & Cory, Cincinnati Kaneas City BLAKE, MCFALL Co., 
Rochester DRESSKELL-JUPP PAPER Co., ScARFF & O'Connor Co., Portland, Oregon 
R. H. THOMPSON, Detroit Dallas and Houston AMERICAN PAPER CO., 
Bu ffalo CRESCENT PAPER Co., WRIGHT, BARRETT & STILWELL Co., Seattle 
McDonaALp & FISHER, Indianapolis St, Paul Brown Brorugrs, Ltd., 
Baltimore L. S. Dixon & Co., Liverpool Toronto 
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21~23 Barclay St 
26-26 Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 
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THE LARGEST 
PRINTING PLATE 
MANUFACTURING 


ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WSRLD - 











THE INLAND PRINTER. 


e € 
Is its own ‘‘ compressor.”’ 
in eI t at In == Holds contents in a vise. 
Papers can’t be jerked out. 


mth tated BEST As a File. 


Compact and not clumsy. 
No thicker than its contents. Permanent 
FOR BEST Binder. 
Pay Rolls, Balance Sheets, Transfer 
Estimate Blanks, R. R. BEST File. 
Blanks, Tariffs, Way-Bills, — = ——————————— aa icine 
Blue Prints, Photographs, 2 ~ 
Fabrics, Catalogs, Any- = ————_———_—_—_—_— SS 
thing, Everything that can Greatly Improved, NEW Patents “Allowed.” 


be Filed or Bound 
THE BARRETT BINDERY Co. 


1802-182 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 





Every- 
BEST Purpose 

Binder on 

Earth. 








Costs less than others. 
Can be refilled indefinitely. 





CALL, WRITE OR TELEPHONE, 











SPECIAL OFFERS of Rebuilt Cylinder 
Presses by Bronson’s House 4d 9d 9 Jd a 


48 and 50 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO. 











No. 527—Clause Web Perfecting Newspaper Press, prints four No. 591—32x 56 C. B. Cottrell & Sons Two-Revolution. 
and eight pages, six or seven col. quarto, speed 8,000 per Cylinder, 30x46; form cleared by all rollers, 28x 44; 2 
hour, of eight pages, complete with stereotype ; price, re- rollers, air springs, rack and screw distribution, trip and 
built, f. 0. b. Chicago, $3,000. backup, rear delivery, power and overhead fixtures ; price, 
$950, f. 0. b. Chicago. 

No. 482—36x 54 Cottrell Stop-Cylinder Press, 6 rollers, rack 
and screw and table distribution, rear delivery, lever throw- 

* off, side steam and overhead fixtures; $1,000, f. o. b. 
Chicago. 

No. 427—33x47 Taylor Three-Revolution, air springs, tape 
delivery, rack and screw distribution, 2 rollers, side steam 
and overhead fixtures; suitable for newspaper work only ; 
will print six-col. quarto ; price, $500, f.0.b. Chicago. 


No. 486—44.x 60 Potter Two-Revolution, 4 rollers, 4 tracks, air 
springs, rack and screw and table distribution, rear delivery, 
side steam and overhead fixtures, trip and backup. Press 
rebuilt and in first-class condition, ready to ship out. Cash 
price, $1,300, f.o0. b. Chicago. 


No. 374—41 x 60 Campbell Two-Revolution, 4 rollers, rack and 
screw and table distribution, front delivery, has throw-off, 
side steam and overhead fixtures; cash price, $1,000, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 


Also have an extra large stock of other Cylinder Presses equally as good bargains as those above quoted. 
Be sure and look this house up if in need of a press. You can get what you require in fine shape at satis- 
factory prices. Over five hundred presses sold by this house in five years. Buyers always satisfied with 
our machines. Call on or write 


BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY HOUSE, 


’ 48-50 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO. 


Telephone, Main 224. H. BRONSON, Manager. 
















MOTOR GENERAT OR | Pioneer oF 


For Electrotypers, Platers and General Deposition of Metals. G 
lto 6 Volts, 400 to 5,000 Amperes. ; auge 


Manufactured by JANTZ G LEIST ELECTRIC CO. 








TO THE WORLD! 
BEST, FIRST AND LATEST. 
Feed Guides 
Gripper Fingers 
Attachments 


FOR THE JOB PRESS. 
Ask your dealer for them 














808-810 Elm St., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. or send to 





INTERESTED, SEND FOR DESCRIPTION AND QUOTATION. EDWARD L. MEGILL, No. 60 Duane St, NEW YORK 
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Bi FFALO are good envelopes. Commercial 


Our samples and Sizes, 


prices tell the story. Odd Sizes, 
Send for them. :: : Catalogue, 
Calendar, 


BUFFALO ENVELOPE CO. Merchandise 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Envelopes 




















SAMPLE SETS OF 


Copper Plate Engraving 
Steel Die EEmbossing 














CONTENTS 
INVITATIONS. Wedding, Anniversary, Banquet, At Home, Dinner, Recep- 
tion and Club, in Shaded Old English and other late styles. 
CARDS. Calling, Business, Representative. 
EMBOSSING. Monograms, Shield Dies, Addresses, Coats-of-Arms, etc., etc. 


A complete line of samples comprising seven three-leaf folders, 714 x 14 inches, display- 
ing specimens of our engraving and embossing, with price list accompanying same, quoting 
a separate itemized price on each sample. Many orders are lost simply because you can 
not estimate the price and talk with intelligence regarding this class of work. 


(Write for information ) 




















WM. FREUND G&G SONS 


Established 1865. 174-176 State Street, CHICAGO 

















APE X TYPOGRAPHIC == [rercama 
NUMBERING MACHINE $ »g22 joo 


automatic 
















Machines for Cash Sales Books, 1 to 50 or 1 to 100 and repeat. 


Special machines made to order with drop ciphers, entirely automatic, for 
printing backward without stopping the press; also, machines for Harris 
Automatic Press, or any other special numbering machine or device. 


ia We have made Numbering Machines of various kinds for many years, but only recently entered 
i PROTECTED, ~ the Typographic Field, and having a thorough knowledge of the other machines of this kind, have 
BY THE produced the APEX as the highest point in the art of making this class of goods, and feel sure 
paTeNT Ti TLE that the APEX itself, in the hands of any user, will prove the success of the effort. 
| G AND Co- REFERENCES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
WNT NN be 


NG NEW YORK STENCIL WORKS, 100 Nassau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


a 
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the Jones Press 


Is the Strongest 
Job Press Made 


It has Time and Labor Saving Devices 
found on no other Disc Press. 





A Testimonial...... 

I purchased one 12x 18 and one 8x 12 Jones Press .... and would not exchange them for any job 
press in the world. I printed 1,000 books of 280 pages each, containing blank forms and hali-tones, and 
the Duplex Ink Fountain did its work so nicely that there isn’t a noticeable difference in the ink distribu- 
tion on a single page of the books. The Brake, Form-starter, Throw-off, and numerous improvements 
eg be tried to be appreciated. The presses run noiseless and are very fast, and are money-makers.— 


. H. SLOCUM, C Mich, 
- eae. hee We Have Hundreds of Others. 


The The 
Lightning | *°* — Ideal 























J bb SALE Has no Equal 
oO er BY Heavy Brace under 
Si 1 Cutting Surface. 
et a ALL Quick-moving Back 
n e ° 
rong, Fast DEALERS Gauge 
= The Best Low-Priced Stick has sixteen 
Press in the World Cutting Surfaces. 
Lightning Jobber Ideal Cutter 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The John M. Jones Con, raise tonnes st 


The Crawley Bundling Press 


[r 











Price..$125 a p90 000 
— Days’ Trial | | THIS IS AN 
aienatieien _ ILLUSTRATION 
| For the Use of OF OUR 
iecienaes | MACHINE FOR 
| BUNDLING OR 








| Bookbinders 

















TYING UP 

| Publishers FOLDED SHEETS 
Lithographers | ETC. 
i | bo 





Requires no belts or pipe connection, but is a portable press, very easily 
moved from place to place. It is much easier to take this press to the work 


than it is to bring the work to the press. 


‘* Workmanship on Crawley’s Rounder and Backer E, Crawley, ST, &X Co. 


is A No. 1, while the work it does is superior to 


all other methods.’’ NEWPORT, KY. 




































THE KIDDER PRESS CO. pover’y-u. 


Builders of Rotary Presses -' 
of all descriptions : ; 

and 
Special Printing Machinery 
of any kind. 





chiactnataametae 








5x9 Roll Feed, Sheet Delivery Job Press. Speed, 8,000 per hour. 


GIBBS“EROWER CO. 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 





3 x 12 TICKET PRESS. 
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J UST OUT! The Rouse Job Stick. 


IN DESIGN 
IN CONSTRUCTION 
IN OPERATION 











The latest and best Job Stick made. 


In designing the ROUSE JOB STICK we have aimed to produce A MECHANICALLY PER- 
FECT COMPOSING STICK for quick adjustment to either Picas or Nonpareils. The result is THE 
BEST JOB STICK ever offered. It embodies the most rigid knee, the most perfect clamp, and much 
the best scheme for adjustment. The measures are “just right.’’ If you do jobwork, you can not afford 
to be without one or more of these time-saving Sticks. ONE WILL PROVE IT. 


PRICES: 
2 Inches Deep. 2% Inches Deep. 2% Inches Deep. 
Six-Inch . ° . $1.75 ° ° $1.85 . ° $1.95 
Eight-Inch . ° . 2.00 . ° 2.10 e ° 2.20 
Ten-Inch. . . : 2.25 . . 2.35 . ° 2.45 
Twelve-Inch . ‘> 2.50 . 2.60 . * 2.70 
Fifteen-Inch . > 3.00 





American Lead and Rule Cutters 
Are the Best Cutters. 


No. 3 — Gauges from 1 point to 45 HIGHEST AWARD 
picas BY POINTS, and up to 105 PARIS, 1900 
picas BY NONPAREILS. : 

BUFFALO, 1901 


Price, . . . . »« $12.00 








No. 2 — Gauges from 1 Nonpareil to 
105 picas BY NONPAREILS. 


Price, . . . + +« $10.00 


Both of these machines are 
provided with our patented quick- 
setting, self-centering, automatic- ‘ 
locking, wear-compensating AMERICAN LEAD AND RULE CUTTER No. 3 


Gauges, which insure guick results WE DO NOT SELL AT RETAIL. 


and PERMANENT ACCU- ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 


RACY—features possessed by no 
other cutters made. H. B. ROUSE & CO., Makers, 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











Be auee to get tin Genuine—THERE IS NONE “Just as Good”’ 








JOHN HADDON & CO., London, Sole Agents for British Empire, except Canada. 
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AMONG THE 
SKY SCRAPERS 
OF ST.LOUIS 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 







Located in the business center of the United 


States, with perfect equipment—an establish- 


ment pronounced one-of the model, modern 
establishments in the country 
We are now filling orders for several thou- 


sand electrotypes for Eastern advertisers, mak- 


ing direct shipments for them to the News- 
papers—saving them express charges and ex- 
pense of handling. 

We produce but one class of work, the very 
best; and contro] the volume of work necessary 
to give you the benefits of quantity production. 
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IN THE BUSINESS 
CENTER OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
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The Scott Two-Roll Magazine Printing and Folding Machine 


SCOTT roti MAGAZINE 


Printing and Folding Machine 


This Machine prints 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 24, 28 or 32 pages of a magazine; pastes 
and folds same to page or half-page size at a running speed of 


16,000 Per Hour 


and collects the pages so as to work papers of 40, 48, 56 and 64 pages, all inserted, 
pasted and folded at a running speed of 


8,000 Per Hour 


It also prints at the same time the cover or outside pages of magazines, and 
if desired on a better quality of paper, and IN AN EXTRA COLOR 

















IF YOU PRINT MAGAZINES, or large editions of catalogues, this 
machine will interest you 





WRITE TO ANY OF OUR OFFICES FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ABOUT OUR WEB AND OTHER PRESSES 





We manufacture Drum Cylinder, Two-Revolution with two and four form rollers, Front Fly and Printed-Side- 
Up Deliveries, Flat-Bed Perfecting and all kinds of magazine and newspaper presses. x ; ° R 




















WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Times Building P LAI N FI E L D , 
CHICAGO OFFICE, Monadnock Block 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, rg "Building N ‘ J. ed U. S. A. 


BOSTON OFFICE, Winthrop Building 
CINCINNATI OFFICE, Neave Building WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK 











Cable Address 

















Scott Two-Revolution Press — Printed-Side-Up Delivery 
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S| WHITE PRINTING INK 


y] Produces Rare Results on aff 
i8|RHODODENDRON COVER|@ 


i TILTONIAN LUSTRE INKS_ 
BY For Sale by Leading Supply and Paper 
& | Dealers and by the Manufacturers 
giS.W. TILTON & COMPANY tre 
i) | 12 Reade St., New York, & Cambridge, Mass. 


a [RHODODENDRON COVERS 
S§DECKLE EDGE . Are M'‘f'd by the 


: A |MITTINEAGUE PAPER.CO} 
\C) Gea if aber ds ee 16.500 | 
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RELIABLE 
RESULTS FRO 
RELIABLE 
PLATES 


ENGRAVING AND 
ELECTROTYPING 


BLOMIGREN BROS.ECA 
175 MONROE St 
CHICAGO 
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THIS 19 THE PLACE + uso uit YOU) READ ABOUT 


Queen’s Printer.—I beg to 
acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 13th inst. 
Whilst it is always our pride 
to turn out the very best 
work, I cannot pass over the 
fact that this good work is in a great measure due to the excel- 
lent plates furnished by the Binner Engraving Company. Our 
pressman informs me that he had little difficulty in making 
ready, as the plates were of very uniform height, only one out of 
forty-eight (48) requiring underlaying. I have much pleasure in 
stating that in my opinion no better plates can be made by any 
engraving company in the United States. 
Yours wey, 
WOLFENDEN. 
Queen's Printer and Gxetwatnr of Stationery, 


Advertising Experience, Chicago.— Lozier Motor Com- 
pany, Plattsburg, N. Y., send catalogue deserving of very 
favorable consideration. Every detail of the work is ad- 
mirable, and the most captious critic could not find fault 
with it either in quality of material, fine illustrations, good 
workmanship or general make-up. The catalogue 
is a credit to the Lozier Company as well as 
the Binnner Engraving Company, who 
produ 


Ad Sense, Chicago.—We are in receipt of 
a very handsome folder from the Binner 
Engraving Company. On it the Binner 
mark is brought forth prominently and 
in a very attractive manner. This 
mark will be found on all the pro- 
ducts of the presses of this company, 
from the business card to the sou- 
venir edition, standing as it does as 
their guarantee of excellence. 


Library Bureau, Boston, Mass. — 
Answefing your favor of Sept. 3rd, 
the box of plates you shipped us 
were received in good shape. We 
wish to thank you for the manner in 
which you put this job through for 
us and your promptness in shipping. 
Very truly yours, 
Library Bureau. 
WOLSTON DIXEY Manager 


Advertisi Experience, Chicago.— 
Libby Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. One 
of the best executed and most elaborate 
booklets ever received from the glassware 
line is that of the Libby Glass Company, 
entitled “Things Beautiful." Credit for the 
conception of this work belongs to Mr. Hinners, 
the designs and the illustrations are the work of 
Mr. Lammers, who also superintended the printing: 
making the complete work the output of the Binner 
Engraving Co.. the last page showing their neat trade-mark 


Victoria, B C. 


Ad Sense, Chicago.— The Binner Engraving Company, 
in addition to all its other activities, appears to be making 
u special feature of college annual work. I have received 
from Binner a very striking and effective book advertising 
this department of their work, and judging from the 

samples of illustrations shown, and the list of 
colleges and schools for which annuals have 
been made by this concern, a prosperous 

season may be predicted. 


The Morris Press, St. Charles, [ll.— Find 
within Post-Office order for $2.50, to pay 
for the McKinley plate, as per bill ren- 

dered. In this connection I wish to 
thank you for the prompt and satis- 
factory service. I have never seen a 
better portrait of the late president, 
and this is the opinion of others to 
whom I have shown the proofs. 
Yours truly W. E. Davipson. 


Ad .Sense, Chicago. — (Regarding 
National Cash Register booklet. )** 
We never saw better plates. The 
two smaller booklets are also very 
well made and refiect much credit. 

The National Cash Register Com- 
pany has its own printing plant at 
the factory and does its own design- 
ing, while the plate work is by the 
Binner Engraving Company, Chicago. 


Advertising Experience, Chicago. — 

Hercules Gas Engine Works, San Fran- 

cisco, send well-mude catalogue. The 

heavy plate paper adds much to the half- 

tones. which are finely executed, and among 

the best we have seen. The rough cover in 

violet and gray is attractive. Printed by Stanley- 

Taylor Company, and compiled by R. C. Ayres, both 

of San-Francisco. Half-tones were made by Binner 

Engraving Company, Chicago. This company issues an- 
other similar catalogue. with red. black and gold cover. 


Advertising Experience, Chicago.—The Binner Engraving Company has always ranked 
high in the various departments of a general engraving business, but has no doubt excelled 
in the creation of illustrated advertisements for the magazines and other periodicals. Into 
the creation of these illustrated advertising ideas, Mr. Oscar E. Binner,. president of the 
company, has thrown his strong individuality, and Mr. Lammers, who has charge of the art 
department, has been a close second. No other engraver ever attempted to specialize in this 
kind of work before nor has any been very successful in following ‘‘Binner."’ Now that 
Mr. Binner has established an eastern branch in New York, where he will be located, he will 
devote himself to this special work more extensively than ever. He is the only western 
engraver who has thoroughly established himself with the big advertisers of the East. 
which is a guarantee of the high-grade work turned out by this establishment. 


Profitable Advertising, Boston.—Here is shown a greatly 
reduced facsimile of the largest half-tone in the world, and 
the largest ever made. The photograph was made on one 
negative, and the print is on one sheet of photogruphic 
paper. The camera was the largest ever seen in the West. 
The half-tone, which was made by the Binner Engraving 
Company, is on two blocks, and owing to the fact that no 
press could be found large enough to print the whole at 
once, it has been printed on two sheets of paper and pasted 
together. Great skill and care were necessary on the part 
of the engravers, and its successful completion is a tNbute 
to the facilities of the Binner Engraving Company 


R. R. Donnelly & Sons Company, Chicazo.—We are in 
receipt of your favor of September 13th and are pleased to 
note that the presswork on the catalogue is in every way 
satisfactory to you, and in this connection would say that 
our success on this job was largely due to the fact that our 
pressman had almost no trouble at all with the half-tone 
plates, which you furnished us for the work, and found 
them uniformly easy to make ready, and after. the forms 
were once started they ran straight through without any 
trouble at all. In the printing which we have already 
done for you we have found that your half-tones ure 
all very easily printed 


Engraving ome t 
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Tables Set by Machinery 


WITH THE 


LANSTON 96 
MONOTYPE 


BESIDES WHICH 














ee 


























It Casts and Sets Single Types. It casts either Solid or Leaded. 

It Justifies Automatically. It Sets All Measures up to 42 Picas, and Overruns 

It produces excellent Commercial Types. Automatically. " 
It carries the Full Font — 225 Characters. It Sets Tables straight across, any number of columns, 






It has all Fonts Interchangeable — Agate to Pica and puts in its own rules. 
included. Requires no Distribution, either of Type or Matrices. 









The only all-around Composing 
Machine. 
No other machine approaches it. 


















With the MONOTYPE Machine you can do books, newspapers, magazines, time-tables, catalogues and 
every class of straight composition. 






We are now ready to install machines and to exhibit testimonials from users and samples of actual com- 
mercial work. 

The machines can be seen in commercial operation in Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Buffalo, and other cities. 







Installations are being effected by rotation, priority of date securing precedence. 


We look to intrinsic merit to get us your orders. 












FOR TERMS AND FURTHER PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO. 


Main Office -WASHINGTON, D. C. 








NEW YORK OFFICE— 309 Broadway. 
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Sheridan's “2 


IN PAPER 


New Model sun: 








7 
/ 
» 


AUTOMATIC CLAMP, with great clamping power, and special FALSE 


BOTTOM brought down by the foot. 


FALSE BOTTOM shows where Knife will strike paper. Gives quick 


adjustment for line or label cutting. No shifting of piles. 


INDICATOR at top of machine=--a new device. Shows position of back 


fo) 


= 
my ope. 7110 Noiseless 


| SHERIDANS NEW MODEL 





gauge. Mathematically correct. 





Rigid 
Even Cut 
Power 
Speed 
Accuracy 


an 


BUILT IN ALL 
== SIZES = 


36 to 70 INCHES 

















KNIFE STOCK AND CLAMP drawn down from both ends. RESULTs=== 


Uniformly even cut. 


SMOOTH, ROTARY MOTION gives the highest speed without jar, and 


is absolutely noiseless. 


HEAVY AND ACCURATE WORK is its forte. Will respond to the most 


exacting demands. 


THE QUICK RETURN OF KNIFE is a great feature. 





ASK FOR 


PRICES 
sgAANDs0 


TERMS 
ARARRAAR 









T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 


Paper Cutters and Bookbinders’ Machinery 
NEW YORK :::::: CHICAGO :::::: LONDON 
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50) TYPE | The First 25 Country Printers purchasing Monona Leverless Presses between the issue of this journal and Dec. 15, 1901, | $3 
1) COUPON may select any job type made in the U.S. to the amount of $25, at the list price. This offer is good whether you purchase press i 
Se directly of ws or from any of our established agents. We pay the bill. Send one of these coupons in with your order and = 
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For Circulars and Prices, address W. G. WALKER & CO., Madison, Wis., 
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HIGHEST AWA 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 


Is positively the only Type-high 
Numbering Machine which is 
pronounced perfect by the lead- 
ing numbering machine experts 


For use on job or cylinder presses. Automatic from I up to 100,000. 
Will number anything at the same time you print. Produces work as clean 
as copperplate printing. Just the machine for any printer. Get our little 
primer telling all about it —it’s free. 





All Type Foundries and Printers’ Sup- 


ply Houses sell the ‘« Wetter.” WETTER HUMBERIRG 


Be sure you get a ‘“‘WETTER”’ and 
take no other. 











MACHINE CO., 515-521 Kent Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RD “sietoma~ 


1900 


THEWE.T TER 





The Improved Wetter 








Size, % x Ty i 
Patented May 26, 1885. Patented Oct. 16, 1888, 
P. atented June 25, 1901. 


1234567890 


STYLE J. 


1234567890 


STYLE K. 
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Golding P aper Cutters 


THREE STYLES: Lever, Hand Wheel and Power; each style made in 
TWO SIZES: No. 25 cuts 25% inches, and No. 30 cuts 304 inches # # 













CUTTERS are meeting with a most generous acceptance at the hands of the allied trades. 
Although they have been upon the market but a comparatively short time they have been 
successfully applied to a great diversity of uses — from the cutting 
of wood veneers for piano cases down. 

The lever machines, as also the hand wheel rotary cutters, 
are exceptionally easy of operation, and for this reason the entire 





RB’ reason of their powerful movement, simple construction and strength, the GOLDING PAPER 








series show a 


Great Latitude of Capacity 














not found in cutters of contemporaneous makes. They contain 
all the latest improvements in gauges, clamp and method of 
operating the back gauge, besides which they have distinctive Large yo poe worenp te ag 7 uaa of 
features in the construction and method of applying the power 
which places them far ahead of all other paper cutters on the score of longevity. We can fully 
guarantee their accuracy of cut, and we stand back of the 
machine with the same degree of confidence we have in the 
GOLDING JOBBER and our other well-known and widely 
used machines and tools. ‘To the purchaser of printers’ 
machinery the guarantee of Golding & Co. is synonymous 
with the satisfactory performance of the machine covered by 
such guarantee. For this reason intending purchasers of 
paper cutters are enjoined to investigate the merits of the 
Extra Long Interlocking Back Gauge. GOLDING PAPER CUTTER before they place their orders 
for those of another make. An _ investigation costs nothing, 
and is usually prolific in information of subsequent value to the investigator. At any rate be sure you 
are receiving the circulars we are sending out on the loth of each month. Address our nearest store 
for information, prices, terms, etc. 


¥* GOLDING G CO. ¥ 


Builders of PRINTERS’ HIGH-GRADE 
MACHINERY and TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, 134 N. Tenth Street 
CHICAGO, 167-169 Fifth Avenue 











































BOSTON, 183 Fort Hill Square 
NEW YORK, 540 Pearl Street 











The Pearl Press is a Fast Press «cause. the quick movement of the platen to and from the 


- : impression gives half the time of each press movement for 
feeding, and it possesses the necessary inking facilities for maintaining high speeds without stops. The circular we are mailing 
on the roth of this month will tell you all about the speed of the Pearl. Don’t fail to get it. 
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The Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co., New London, Conn. 


New Mork Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon (@ Co., Agents, London. 











We Barnhart Bros. (@Q Spindler, Chicago, Gen’l Western Agents 









































Great Western Type eae. a. Kansas City, Missouri 

St. Louis Printers Supply Company, . St. Louis, Missouri 

Great Western Type Foundry, . . . Omaha, Nebraska 

Minnesota Type Foundry Company, . . St. Paul, Minnesota 

Southern Printers Supply Company, . Washington, D.C. 
VU UUW 
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Has been running side by side with its principal competitors. We 
were pleased to put our press in competition at Buffalo, knowing 
that comparison would most convincingly show its superiority. 
Performance, not talk, was wanted. 








The eee Ghe 
Visitor 
Found 




















OPTIMUS 








Doing what its competitors could not do; that it proved itself a much 
better machine in every way than those about it; that it not only 
ran smoother and more quietly, but faster than any press in the 
building; that printers conceded these facts, those unacquainted with 
it frankly saying they had not known the OPTIMVS was the superior 
machine they found it. 














raz “| OPTIMUS 

















The BEST two-revolution press in existence; the strongest, fastest, 
quickest in make-ready, with exact register, the best bed and cylinder 
mechanism, the best distributing and inking devices, and the most 
effective delivery ever placed on any press. It is built for dura- 
bility, and will be good after years of exacting service. 


THAT THE “OPTIMUS” HAS NO EQUAL. . . WE SAY THIS EXPECTING TO PROVE IT. . . 










IN EVERY POINT ENUMERATED ABOVE, AND ALL OTHERS, WE MEAN TO BE UNDERSTOOD AS SAYING 


WE CAN. 
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F. E. Okie Company’s 
% Printing Inks % 














Are the Best, because they work well 





and are always uniform in Color & 

















Something to Remember 


wy continue to use inks that cause you loss of time and money— 

inks that pull the face off the paper, fill up the cuts, off-set, unless 
the work is slip-sheeted, or give you trouble in a hundred other 
ways, when you can get the best ink made at moderate prices? When we 
say the dest, we know what we are talking about. # # All our inks are 
thoroughly tested by an experienced pressman before leaving our factory. 


This insert was printed with our 
B. & F. BRILLIANT RED, $1.00 Net 
PER POUND, and our 40c. CUT 
BLACK. They speak for themselves 


Our inks are used by the leading printers both in this country and in 
Europe. A trial will convince you of the merits of our inks as compared 
with others. 


F. E. OKIE COMPANY 


o_o Kenton Place, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 
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SNOW-WHITE ENAMEL 
MADE BY 

IRWIN N. MEGARGEE & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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Awarded SILVER MEDAL for Excellence of Workmanship at Pan-American Exhibition, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Those Familiar With The Excellent 
Working Qualities of Our Inks 
Cannot Be TEMPTED to Change 





THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO. 


1925 South St 345 Dearborn S§ 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO enon 
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Westinghouse 


Induction Motors 


Unexcelled for 
Machine Driving. 





Simple in Construction. 





Flexible in Application. 
Economic in Operation. 





Westingh 
Putyytens aoe: Motor. 
e e 
Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. The name 
All Principal Cities in WESTINGHOUSE 
U. S. and Canada. PITTSBURG, PA. is a guarantee 
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a Patent Steel 


Furniture 
cael ~ Made of steel, won’t wear out. 


Used in hollow squares, filling four 
to six times the space of same 
weight in metal furniture. 


Cost for space filled is cheaper. 


Can be put together in one-half to 
8088 case one-sixth the time. 


eon 156) Makes a light and accurate form, 
—- correct register, square and relia- 
ble lock-up. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 

will interest you. Send for it. 
MORGANS & WILCOX 
MFG. CO., Middletown, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of 


Printers’ Machinery and Materials. 
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FINE 
PRINTING 
PAPERS 


Our stock.of High-Grade Book 
Papers, Cover Papers, Bristols, 
Writing Papers, etc., etc., is the 
finest line in the United States. 


The Paper Mills’ 
Company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS, SELLING AGENTS 
PAPER SPECIALISTS 


215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Chatham Bond 








, ew is a first-class white plated 
bond paper, made from the best 
and strongest selected stock, prepared 
with great care, beaten a long time in 
the engines, made with pure spring 
water, dried slowly and carefully in the 
loft, finished by plating and carefully 
assorted. The rapidly increasing de- 
mand for this paper testifies to the fact 
that CHATHAM BOND is first class 


in every respect. 








SEND FOR SAMPLES OF 


Chatham Bond and Naples Linen 























Keith Paper Company 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 
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Peerless Carbon Black 


THE INLAND PRINTER IS PRINTED WITH INK MADE OF PEERLESS CARBON BLACK 








! Why ? 

















Read ! 











From Charles Eneu Johnson & Co. 


Messrs. BINNEY & SMITH, 
New York, N. Y.: 


Gentlemen,— We beg to say that 
we have used Peerless Black in our 


do not hesitate to say that in the 
higher grades of Black Inks its use 
is most advantageous, due to the 
valuable properties: not possessed 
by other Gas Blacks. 

We consider its use essential in 
the preparation of the various Half- 
Tone Inks now so much used. We 
are, Very truly yours, 


CHARLES ENEU 
JOHNSON & CO. 


W.E. WEBER, Manager. 





PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 21, 1898. | 


Inks ever since its introduction. We | 











PEERLESS 


i: 


CARBON <)> 
J* 


COMPANY 


LIMITED 


GUARANTEES QUALITY 


The opinion of these successful printing 
ink makers is a sure guide for you— 
for from such firms money can’t buy 
such praise, and their indorsement 
and permanent patronage is positive 
proof of the merit of Peerless Black. 











From Frederick H. Levey Co. 


New York, April 11, 1898, 


MEssrs. BInNEY & SMITH, 
257 Pearl St., New York: 


Gentlemen,—Referring to our con- 
versation, we certainly expect to 
renew our contract with you for 
“Peerless” Black. 

We shall continue to use “Peer- 
less” in our Half-Tone and Letter- 
press Inks, as we consider it superior 
to any other Black, especially for 
fine half-tone work. 


Very truly yours, 


FRED. H. LEVEY, 
President. 














81-83 Fulton Street, 
New York, U.S.A. 

63 Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C. 


Sole 


Send for the Peerless Booklet 
Agents 


and Free Sample to— 


BINNEY G SMITH, 


For the PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO., Ltd., Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. 











5,000 PRINTERS 


who have seen our PERFECTED PROUTY 
PRESSES at work on half-tone and three- 
color work at our Buffalo exhibit have 
pronounced the ‘‘Prouty’’ the greatest 
money-maker and superior in every point 
to all other presses. As a result we are 
running day and night to fill their orders. 
Speed, rigidity, strength, no cams, two 
main gear wheels, perfect distribution and 
registration—all these are the features 
which have won such success. @~9 G9 














by the 


Manufactured only 


BOSTON PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


176 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies, Salisbury Square, London, Eng. 
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Size of Die, 3 x 5 inches 
Weight, 2,500 pounds 
Over all dimensions 

3 ft. 11 in. x 5 ft. 









Write for samples 


624 and 626 Filbert Str 


The “VICTOR” 
Steel Die Power 
net and 


The only entirely satisfactory press 
of its Kind in the market today 


POINTS 
On “i ie stments to pre 
The only press that tri ret = impre 
ata Poa ae endl 
Saves ink, saves wipi vache per, saves time. 
Will stamp wn to limit fleas 
feeder can handle the paper 


The acon s that absolutely locks die 
chuck hen | impression is taken 


and full information 


"The Fullard Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


» PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











ALWAYS IN STOCK 


AT ALL OUR BRANCHES 


FOR LIST OF 
BRANCHES SEE 
INLAND PRINTER 
DIRECTORY 





HAMILTON 
WOOD GOODS 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 
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PERPETUAL CALENDAR SETS 


PRICE LIST OF ALL SIZES OF CALENDAR SETS. 


$4.00 per Set | 12-Line Logotypes, 1 to 31, with 
ee 1 oe 


7 Blanks, $ 7.00 per Set 
15 ee ee at, oe 


4-Line Logotypes, 1 to 31, with 7 Blanks, 
“ ss ‘ 7 8.50 °° 


1 se 31, se » ‘ 
ee 1 ee di, 18 ee oe 1 ee oi, oe bY 
ee 1 ee 314, 20 ee ee 1 ee $i. se * 
* i $1, 24“ “ a an | 


12 Logotypes of the months in full, without abbreviations, for Calendars 12-line and under, $3.00 per set. 
7 Logotypes of the days of week abbreviated, for Calendars 12:line and under, $1.00 per set. 


ITUE|WED| THU} 


For Calendars over 12sline, $4.00 per set. 
For Calendars over 12-line, $1.50 per set. 





N setting up the blocks 
of No. 10 Set, no brass 








rule is required, as the 
blocks include the ruling. 


N° roand 11, 
when ordered 
together, will work 
i Color, “Fs 2: 


No. 10—6-Line. 


SUNMON] DAD AOR 
[213 96\ 


ISI19 


No. 22—5-Line. 


























No. 11—6-Line. 









































No. 27—15-Line. 














No. 29—6-Line. 


T is impossible to properly display these large calendar sets in this small space, but they are better displayed in our large 4-page special calendar 
circular, which we will send on application. This circular shows many other styles and gives particulars in full regarding size occupied by each 


set, etc. If you are in need of calendar sets or wood type, write us. 


Main Office and Factory,.... TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


THE HAMILTON MFG. CO, conn imccy at veriou MIDDLETOWN. N.Y. 
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Full Equipments of the Latest and 
Most Improved 


ROLLER-MAKING 
MACHINERY 


Furnished 























pee 


Estimates for Large or Small Outfits. 


JAMES ROWE 


76 W. JACKSON ST., CHICAGO 








PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd., European Agents, 





15 Tudor Street, London, E.C., England 
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Cramer Plates | 


are now better than ever. Unsurpassed in quality and 
ease of manipulation. Made in all grades and brands. 
Full descriptive catalogue sent to any address upon 
application. d 0d d d Jd @ a od @ Manufactured by 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE C0., St. Louis, Mo. 


NEw York OFFICE — 32 East Tenth Street. 
Paciric Coast OrFICE—Academy of Science Bldg., San Francisco, Ca' 





Use Mallinckrodt’s Sodium Sulphite Anhydrous 
@ ABSOLUTELY PURE FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC PURPOSES 








James White & Co. 


PAPER DEALERS 


COVER 
And BOOK 
PAPERS 


210 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
































PAPER FOLDING MACHINES 











DROP-ROLLER DOUBLE-SIXTEEN FOLDING MACHINE. 


FOR FINE BOOK 
PAMPHLET AND 
PERIODICAL 














COMBINED 
FEEDING, 
FOLDING 
AND WIRE- 
STITCHING 
MACHINERY 











CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


FIFTY-SECOND STREET, BELOW LANCASTER AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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VoL. XXVIII. No. 2. 


THE “LACK-O’-SYSTEM” 





CHICAGO, NOVEMBER, 19013. 


TRADE JOURNAL OF THE WORLD IN THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 


f $2.50 per year, in advance. 


TERM 2.50 | 
TER vial Foreign, $1.20 per year extra. 


PRINTER. 


BY JOHN R. BERTSCH. 


YyN every hand he can be discov- 
ered, but it is in the smaller 
towns and cities that the 
“Lack-o’-System”’ printer is 
most frequently seen. There 
he always thrives. He is the 
man who, though his floor is 
swept regularly, the towel 
washed occasionally and other 
things generally kept quite 
neat, does not seem to appre- 
ciate the benefit of system, i. e., 
he is a ‘‘ Lack-o’-System ” printer. Instead of having 
samples of the kinds of stock he carries in properly 
labeled drawers or pigeonholes, he, when a customer 
wishes to see and select the stock for a certain job, 
rushes off to the stock room and tears a corner out of 
a sheet of each of several kinds, thus destroying sev- 
eral whole sheets of stock and yet not giving the 
customer enough stock to rightly judge by, and when 
a customer selects a certain kind of stock our “ Lack- 
o’-System ” printer puts the corner of the sheet of stock 
- with the copy, perhaps designating it as a sample of 
the stock to be used, but as likely as not doing nothing 
of the kind. How much better would it be to take a 
full sheet, or several sheets of various kinds of stock, 
from the properly labeled drawer, and, when the cus- 
tomer has selected the kind of stock he wishes used, 
enter on the order blank and job ticket the kind of 
stock by either number or name. And, if our “ Lack- 
o’-System ” printer is asked to give an estimate on a 
job, he jots his data down on any piece of paper that 
is at hand, instead of having estimate blanks bound in 
permanent form and properly indexed so that every 
estimate that he ever made can be referred to on short 
notice and any disputed point quickly settled. 

If our “ Lack-o’-System ” printer uses a job ticket 
at all it is so meager in details that it is nearly valueless 
as a guide for the work as it passes through its various 
stages, and utterly useless as a conveyor of data for 
2-3 
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future reference, and he does not appreciate the advan- 
tage of a properly ruled and headed job record and 
a job ticket which provides for the proper keeping of 
the record of all the details of the job in such a manner 
that when the work is finished it can be told at a glance 
whether there was profit or loss on the job, and how 
much of either. Neither does he see the need of mak- 
ing out a ticket for each job, but bunches several jobs 
of various kinds on one ticket, simply because they 
happen to be for the same customer. 

In the mechanical department the same “ Lack- 
o’-System ” prevails as in the counting-room. Racks, 
stones, etc., are not placed with a view to saving time 
by having those parts of the equipment which are used 
in conjunction in close proximity, but slugs may be 
in one part of the room, leads in another, while the 
rule case may be remote from either; type may be 
arranged by sizes or series, but oftener a series is in 
several racks without regard to associating it with 
other faces of the same body. There are no labels on 
the cases or drawers, and only the “oldest hand” 
knows where to find things, and he needs to hunt long 
for those things least used, while a “ new hand ” spends 
half his time trying to find things and then appeals to 
the “ old hand,” who uses one-fourth his time to show- 
ing the “ new hand ” where to find things; which loss 
of time might be prevented and a better class of work 
produced if the equipment was arranged to conform to 
system and each case was labeled with the name, size 
of body and a line of the type, showing style of face 
and number of letters in a line of a given measure. 

Wood furniture and reglets are thrown into 
drawers or boxes, without regard to length or size, 
instead of being assorted into sizes and each size kept 
in receptacles properly labeled, arranged under the 
stone or stones on which forms are imposed; in taking 
proofs, each compositor goes to the stock room and 
helps himself to a sheet of paper, tears off what he 
thinks he will need and throws the rest away, instead 
of having white French folio cut to several uniform 
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sizes and placed in a drawer properly labeled. But 
why go into more details? 

We will, however, mention one more department 
in which our “ Lack-o’-System” printer is in utter con- 
fusion, and that is in the matter of caring for and 
keeping track of cuts. In this day of illustrated print- 
ing, every print-shop has a greater or lesser number 
of cuts to take care of. Now, instead of having 
indexed drawers in which to place cuts alphabetically, 
and an indexed book or series of books, in which to 
paste proofs of cuts, with space to enter a record when 
cut is taken away and by whom, our “ Lack-o’-System”’ 
printer places the cuts into a drawer or under cases 
indiscriminately, and, when a customer inquires for a 





Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
STEREOTYPING CHALK PLATES, 
BY R. M. A. 

HE great essential for stereotyping chalk plates 
is to have good facilities for rapidly and thor- 
oughly heating the box and chalk plate, and for melt- 
ing the metal, as news cuts must often be made on 
short notice. Stereotypers whose experience has been 
with paper matrices only are liable to make a failure 
of chalk-plate casting at first, for the reason that more 
heat is needed for this branch of the work. They are 
apt to think that the chalk plate is full of crankiness, 
but with a little experience under the proper conditions 
they will find that casts can be made from chalk plates 


Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Ont. 


THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME, 


certain cut a search is made through all the cuts in the 
shop, and, if the cut is not found the customer is told 
that it is not in the shop, and an effort is made to recall 
the date and the circumstances of its taking away; 
when, if the cuts were cared for systematically, the 
first thing done when the customer asks for his cut is 
to turn to Book C, if his name be Cash, and see if his 
cut is now or ever was in the office, and if there is no 
record of its taking away opposite the proof of the 
cut, the next thing to do is to go to drawer C and get 
the cut and hand it to Mr. Cash, making a record of 
such act at the time. 

It may seem to our “ Lack-o’-System” printer a 
useless waste of time to conduct his shop on systematic 
lines, but if he should inaugurate the method he would 
soon discover the amount of time and friction saved 
and the pleasure and profit gained by being a system- 
atic rather than a “ Lack-o’-System”’ printer. 


with as much assurance of good results as from paper 
matrices. 

Theoretically, the box, the chalk plate and the metal 
should all be of the same temperature, so that in cool- 
ing the contraction in all things may be equal. In 
practice, however, it is best to have the metal a little 
hotter than the box, and the box a little hotter than the 
chalk plate. The metal loses some of its heat in pour- 
ing, and the chalk plate if heated too hot may be 
injured, but if too cool it soon absorbs heat from the 
casting-box in which it is laid. Chalk plates, the com- 
position of which contains more or less organic matter, 
must not be overheated. 

The casting-box is hot enough when it will melt 
small pieces of stereotype metal placed in any part of 
it. It should be heated as evenly as possible, and care 
should be taken to see that the mouth of the box is at 
least as hot as other portions. The stereotype metal 
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should be hot enough to turn a loose twist of white 
paper thrust into it a dark chestnut brown, but should 
never be hot enough to blacken the paper completely 
or to make it blaze. It is not so easy to test the heat of 
the chalk plate, but it should be about as hot as the 
box. It should be heated evenly and never in a direct 
flame, for the chances are the temper will be drawn 
from the steel and the base plate warped and spoiled 
for future use. In offices where paper matrices are 
used and chalk-plate work is also done, it is well to 
have a small furnace for heating the metal for the 
chalk-plate work. If such a furnace is not provided, 
a ladle may be used. Dip the metal from the matrix 
metal pot and place the ladle in the fire under the pot. 
Metal which is right for matrix is too cold for chalk. 

When everything is ready, the operation of casting 
should be performed as rapidly as possible. Place the 
box in the proper position, lay on the end gauge bar, 
and with a pair of thin-lipped pinchers place the chalk 
plate in position, being careful to first tap it lightly on 
the back and to blow the dust out of the lines. Then 
adjust the side bars, close and clamp the box together, 
tilt in the proper position, and pour in the metal as 
rapidly as possible. The most critical part of the oper- 
ation is now at hand —the proper cooling of the cast. 
It is important that the cooling should commence at 
the bottom end of the box and progress upward, the 
mouth being the last to solidify. The reason is this: 
All metal contracts in cooling, and if the cooling takes 
place from the bottom upward the shrinkage will be 
filled from the column of liquid metal above, and the 
cast when solidified will be compact and perfect from 
one end to the other. To make sure of having the cast 
cool in this manner it is well to place wet cloths against 
both sides of the box at the lower end, and to work 
them upward as the cooling proceeds. In rush work 
the cooling is hastened by frequent applications of cold 
water. No matter what the size of the chalk plate 
being cast is, the box should always be filled to the 
top, and, as the metal shrinks, more should be poured 
in. It is a good idea to have a hot poker to punch the 
fresh metal down into the box, but care must be used 
not to injure the chalk plate. By these means the 
metal at the top of the cast will be the last part of the 
cast to solidify. 

If the box or the gauge bars are too hot there may 
be some trouble from leaks, but these are readily 
stopped by placing wet cloths against the box and bars 
at such places. In all stereotyping the gauge bars are 
depended upon to give the chill and hold the metal, 
and for this reason they should never be heated as hot 
as the rest of the box. If thin bars are used, the chill 
is simply taken off, for if heated more they will become 
too hot from contact with the box, and will let the metal 
through. If the bars are type-high, they may be 
heated so as to sizzle water. For newspaper work, or 
where the cuts are not to be solid, type-high gauge 
bars are generally used, for the reason that the labor 
of mounting is saved, and the chances are that the 
cast will be better than if made with thin bars, owing 
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to the greater hydrostatic pressure of the larger bulk 
of metal. 

Any good quality of stereotype metal will answer 
the purpose, but no matter what grade is used, care 
should always be taken to have it as clean and free 
from dross as possible. A little powdered resin 
sprinkled into the ladle or pot just before pouring and 
thoroughly stirred in will generally flux all the dross 
and leave the metal clean and bright. Care must be 
taken to see that all the resin is consumed, for the par- 
ticles may affect the surface of the cast injuriously. 

The construction of the casting-box has a good 
deal to do with results. There should be no ribs or 
lugs over those portions where the cast is used, for the 
reason that the greater amount of iron, and conse- 
quently the greater amount of heat in such places, 
keeps the stereotype metal directly under them in a 
liquid state, when all the other portions of the cast 





Photo by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Ont. 


DAISIES OF THE FIELD. 


have cooled, and sinks in the cast are sure to occur. If 
the size of the box renders ribs or reénforcements 
necessary, they should be placed around the edges but 
never over the center or, body of the box. Lugs or 
reénforcements near the mouth of the box will perform 
a good office in assisting to keep the mouth open till 
the other parts have cooled. For casting chalk plates, 
a box having its parts detachable is preferred, for the 
reason that it can be much more easily heated than one 
which is attached to a frame. Where a large metal 
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pot is used, the parts, together with the chalk plate, may 
be heated without any attention, by being floated in 
the metal. 

In removing the cast from the box it is well to have 
the chalk plate come on top when it is laid down, so 
that it may be easily removed. Care should be used 
not to injure the drawing on the plate, for it may be 
necessary to make other casts from it. If the work is 
hurried, water may be thrown on the back of the cast. 
It should not be thrown on the face, for the reason 
that it might affect the delicate lines. If the cut is to 





Photo by George Stark, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE FISHERMAIDEN. 


be sawed by hand, considerable work can be saved by 
laying it face up and sawing about one-third or one- 
half through from the top, and then placing it so that 
the saw cut will be in line with the edge of the bench 
and breaking it by striking with a hammer. Routing 
is a thing that can be mostly avoided if the artist will 
take the care to distribute lines so that there will be 
no very wide blank spaces in the cut. Where the 
drawing on the plate is worked over with what is 
called a stippler, no routing is necessary. All that is 
required is to saw to proper size. 

If for any reason the cast is not perfect, a little 
experience will tell what the source of the trouble is. 
If the lines are very bright and oval on the edges, there 
was not enough heat, probably, in the box or the chalk 
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plate. The cause of sinks has already been explained. 
The artist must always use care in making large black 
on the chalk plate not to touch the steel with his fingers 
in such places. The fingers always have more or less 
oil or perspiration on them, and where they touch the 
clean steel will cause the cast to be defective and por- 
ous. Sometimes the lines of the cast may show broken, 
even though the indications are that there was plenty 
of heat. Generally this comes from the metal becoming 
decomposed from too frequent use without fluxing. 
The particles of the component metals separate from 
each other and collect in groups, each kind with its 
kind, the result being that the metal appears to be 
porous and brittle. In this condition the metal is 
deficient in ductility, and should be rejuvenated by 
heating to a dark cherry red and fluxed with a special 
alloy or resin, and subjected to continued and rapid 
stirring. If the metal shows a decided disposition to 
grip the composition of the chalk plates and to tear it 
away when removed, it is an indication that the metal 
was overheated in proportion to the box. The higher 
the heat the greater the expansion, and also the greater 
the contraction in cooling. Under certain conditions 
the contraction may give the metal such a grip on the 
chalk composition as to tear most of it off the plate. 
Nearly all the troubles in casting chalk plates come 
from one of the causes mentioned, and are easily over- 
come if the stereotyper is given the proper facilities. 
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THE MACHINIST AND THE OPERATOR. 
BY AN OPERATOR-MACHINIST. 
NO, XII{i.— FIRST ELEVATOR AND VISE AUTOMATIC. 
‘ HIS adjustment of the vise automatic is of the 
greatest importance,” said the Machinist to the 
Operator, “ for unless it is set just right the machine 
will chew up matrices as fast as they can be bought. 
When the matrix line is brought into the casting posi- 
tion by the descent of the first elevator, the end of the 
adjusting screw in the elevator head strikes on the top 
(K) of the stop rod (£), depressing it against the 
stress of the spring attached to the hook (J). The 
mold now advances, causing the sliding pin (C) in the 
vise frame to be pushed forward. If the elevator con- 
tains too many matrices or for any other reason fails 
to settle down to its proper position, and the stop rod 
(E) is therefore not sufficiently depressed, this auto- 
matic dog (C) strikes against the pawl (D), causing 
the lower end (B) of the stop rod to strike against the 
stop lever, which in turn presses the connecting rod 
backward and by so doing throws off the friction 
clutch, and the machine stops. You can see if it were 
not for this little device, serious mishaps would occur. 
When the set-screw in the elevator head is properly 
adjusted, the sliding pin or dog (C) will just clear and 
pass over the pawl (D) when the first elevator rests on 
the vise cap.” 
““ Some time ago,” said the Operator, “ I found one 
of those automatic dogs (C) wedged tightly in its 
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socket so it couldn’t move. I didn’t see then how you 
fixed it.” 

“Well, Dll explain that now,” said George. 
“There had been a ‘ squirt’ on that machine, and the 
metal had run inside the hollow sliding pin (C) and 
filled up the spring so it couldn’t retract the pin when 
the pressure of the mold was relieved. I merely 
removed the dog by taking out this screw (/), and 
after driving out the small pin which confines the 
spring, removed the metal. In replacing the dog you 
must be sure the screw (J) goes down between the 
spring and the small pin and leaves the dog to slide 
freely. An improvement is made in the late machines 
in putting a screw cap in the back end of the automatic 
dog, so it can be removed and the spring taken out that 
way. 

“You will notice,” continued the Machinist, ‘“ that 
the controlling lever acts on the lower connecting rod, 
while the vise automatic acts on the upper connecting 
rod, making the clutch entirely independent of the 
adjustment of the automatic devices. The only adjust- 
ment of the under rod is the pin (H), which is an 
eccentric and should be set so it rests lightly against 
the vertical starting lever when the machine is at rest. 
Pushing the controlling lever backward throws the 
clutch out of action by the screw (G’) acting on the 
forked lever. 

“There is another device which has an important 
relation to the first elevator, though its adjustment 
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thereto is often disregarded, with the usual dismal 
results. I refer to the knife wiper (Fig. 19). Unless 
it is free to move up and down, the descent of the first 
elevator may be interfered with and will leave the 
impression that the automatic stop screw is not set low 
enough. The wiper should descend of itself and not 
be drawn downward by the latch stud in the first ele- 
vator lever. The idea of this device is this: Immedi- 
ately after a slug is cast, the first elevator rises, the 
latch stud on the lever coming in contact with the bot- 
tom of the wiper bar (1, Fig. 19), pushing it upward 
until the notch (a) slips over the stop rod in the bar 
guide, the end of the latch rod (2) coming in contact 
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with the vise frame and causing this piece to be pushed 
downward against the stress of the spring (3). When 
the first elevator descends to normal position, the wiper 
bar remains elevated, the stop rod holding it at the 
notch (a) until the retreat of the mold after ejectment 
of the slug allows it to slip out, and the buffer spring 
(3) retracting, causes the wiper bar to drop 
and the wiper (4) to be drawn the entire dis- 
tance of the knife edges to remove the shav- 
ings of metal. The wiper bar will drop freely 
if the flat bar spring is not binding it too La 
tightly or shavings of metal are not clogging 
it. The latch (b) is merely a safety arrange- 
ment to compel descent of the wiper bar should 
it fail to act properly. 

“Of course,” continued the Machinist, 
“the wiper (4) will be cut through after a 
time and break off, but it’s only a few minutes’ 
work to remove the wiper bar and rivet or 
solder on another piece. Open the vise, loosen 
the flat bar spring which confines the rod and 
slip it to one side, and with the pliers pull out 
the taper pin in the vise frame directly under- 
neath the spring. This will permit the wiper 
bar to be slipped down and out. 

“Never attempt to lower the vise,” cau- 
tioned George, “ when the mold is forward on 
the locking pins. To lower the vise to its sec- 
ond position, slip back the spring stud on 
which the vise frame rests when the vise is open, and 
when lowering the vise pull upward on the elevator to 
avoid breaking the connecting link. 

“Tn closing up the vise it is not necessary to throw 
all your weight on the locking screws, as I’ve seen 
some people do — merely bring them to a bearing. 

“Another adjustment of the first elevator regulates 
the height to which the first elevator can rise when 
conveying the matrix line to point of transference to 
the second elevator. The screw in the bottom of the 
elevator slide should be set so that the matrix line 
while shifting on to second elevator will rise a trifle 


and transfer easily.” 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR COVER-DESIGN. 


The cover of this month’s issue is from the pen of Samuel 
L. Busha, Springfield, Massachusetts. Mr. Busha is also the 
designer of the heading and the initial used on the first page. 
He began his work in designing with Will Bradley in Spring- 
field, in 1895, when eighteen years old, and has been making 
good progress. He won second prize in the Third National 
Cycle Exhibition program cover, 1897, in New York. In 
November, 1897, he left Springfield, going to the Ottman Litho- 
graphing Company, New York, and remaining with that firm 
for one year. He returned to Mr. Bradley at the University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1898, and stayed there 
until March, 1901, when he again located in Springfield and 
started in for himself. Mr. Busha’s work is mostly in the 
line of book-cover stamps, magazine covers, typefoundry work 
and commercial designing. He has recently made a set of 
initials and ornaments which have been brought out by the 
Bruce Type Foundry, New York. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, 


A stupy of the theory of design would do much to 
aid printers in the preparation of typographical effects. 
Shop tradition and rule-of-thumb methods form an 
unstable foundation for the production of tasteful 
work. 





THERE is no reason why a printing-office should be 
dusty and untidy. A good system observed in some 
offices to avoid dust is to oil the floors at regular inter- 
vals. It is surprising how clean and sweet the air 
seems in offices where this plan is in operation. 





Let cynics say what they will, “there is always 
room at the top.” The demand for thoroughly com- 
petent printers was never greater than at present. It 
is true that a low scale of wage obtains in many places, 
notably in the South, but this is due to the fact that 
poor printing is accepted, and the low standard of 
workmanship is therefore paid all that it is worth. 





THE square-inch method of charging for photo- 
engravings gives the printer small chance to make a 
reasonable profit on work in which he is in the posi- 
tion of a middleman. It has been suggested that 
engravers should have a trade price separate from that 
charged to the public. Engravers, however, claim that 
the rule should work both ways, and special rates or 
discounts should be given them for printing when they 
are the agents. 





Any one whose business requires the systematic fil- 
ing of price-lists and catalogues finds a vexing problem 
to so arrange the various forms of printed matter 
so that they will take up a limited space and be of 
ready reference. The great difference in the sizes and 
forms of catalogues and price-lists is at once a hin- 
drance to their proper arrangement and filing, and the 
occasion of loss to the manufacturers issuing them, as 
they are readily lost or marred. Some efforts have been 
made to establish a standard size for catalogues and 
price-lists, but so far little success has attended the 
effort. Just where the reform should be initiated is 
somewhat in doubt, but it is reasonable to suppose that 
if the various manufacturers’ associations should take 
the matter up with any degree of earnestness they 
would find hearty codperation from printers. 





On the occasion of the unveiling of the London 
Millenary Tablet to Alfred the Great, on September 
23, at the Sir Henry Tate Public Library, Brixton, 
Dr. Garnett pointed out that King Alfred was the 
man who had revived English literature. The Danes 
had swept away nearly all the monasteries and libraries 
and had slain or takeri captive all the learned men. 
King Alfred himself did not possess original literary 
genius; but he had translated many works with his 
own hand. In addition to all these things he had been 
the great lawgiver. No man upon the English throne 
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had ever done so much in any one of these capacities, 
and no other man had combined them all. On the tab- 
let, among other inscriptions, is the inspiring legend: 
“I desire to live worthily all my days that after death 
I may leave to my successors a memory of good work 


done.” 





Tue French Academy of “ immortals” evidently 
believe in making haste slowly in the work of revising 
the French dictionary. The forty immortals have been 
at work for twenty years on the revision and have only 
recently completed it to the letter C. Presuming that 
the work will now proceed with the same sustained 
rapidity with which it has been conducted so far, about 
two centuries will elapse before the binder will have his 


share of the labor. 





MR. HENRY O. SHEPARD FOR PUBLIC PRINTER. 
ee has been made that Mr. Henry 

O. Shepard, of Chicago, is a candidate for the 
appointment of Public Printer of the United States. 
There is no question as to the abilities of Mr. Shepard 
to fill the office acceptably, not only to himself and his 
immediate friends, but to the country at large. He is 
a man of wide experience in the trade and capable of 
conducting large enterprises, as his successful manage- 
ment of The Inland Printer Company and The Henry 
O. Shepard Company, the printers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, So well attests. He not only has the requisite 
knowledge of the duties of the position, but has the 
executive ability always needed by one seeking such an 
appointment. His career is well known, his fame 
established, his abilities recognized. There is no need 
for a journal in which he is so largely interested to say 
much concerning him, but this it will say, that no more 
competent gentleman, more thoroughly representative 
printer, or forceful and successful chief could be 
selected. He is now “in the hands of his friends.” It 
is hoped they will deal kindly with him. 





LIABILITY FOR THE PROPERTY OF CUSTOMERS. 
CORRESPONDENT wants to know what is the 
liability of a printer in the matter of electrotypes 

left by a customer to be printed from, and for how 
long a time should the printer store plates without 
expense to the customer. Also, if the printer is respon- 
sible to the owner for plates lost or stolen after the 
lapse of a certain time. Also, if the question has ever 


come up at the Typothetz conventions, and if there are. 


court decisions concerning the subject. In answer we 
regret to state that there are no established usages. 
All depends on the sort of competition to which the 
printer is exposed. The subject of storage of paper 
stock and other property of customers has been dis- 
cussed at Typothetz conventions, we believe, and we 
presume that any rule that would apply to paper stock 
would apply to other property belonging to the cus- 
tomer and left in the printer’s custody. If the printer 


accepts the custody of the plates, he is logically liable 
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for their loss or injury, whether he is paid for storage 
or not. Most printers are anxious to keep plates in 
their possession, considering that having them in their 
care will be in favor of their receiving .additional 
orders. THE INLAND PRINTER will be pleased to hear 
from its readers on this and cognate subjects. A full 
discussion of these points through the year in the 
trade press should be very helpful in facilitating the 
transaction of the business of the various conventions 
of the printing-trades organizations. 





A NEW DEPARTMENT. 
EGINNING with this issue, THe INLAND PRINTER 
presents a new department for the benefit of its 
readers. It will be conducted under the title of “ The 
Printing Trades,’ and will endeavor to cover each 
month all the important doings of the several organiza- 
tions having to do with the printing trade. While it is 
not intended that the department shall be in any sense 
partisan or one-sided, the editor will reserve the right 
to comment, in a fair and impartial spirit, on questions 
arising in matters which affect both employer and 
employe. THe INLAND PRINTER has placed this 
department in charge of Mr. Edward Beck, of Detroit, 
who has been a contributor to these columns for a 
number of years. Mr. Beck is not unfamiliar with the 
organizations and their objects, having been long con- 
nected with the Typographical Union and at one time 
president of Detroit Typographical Union, No. 18. 
We believe those of our readers who are interested in 
the history and development of the trades organizations 
in the printing world will find the new department of 
considerable value. 





MORAL RESPONSIBILITY OF PRINTERS. 
N° invention of man or natural gift of God is pos- 

sessed of greater power for good or evil than 
the printing-press. Spoken words are ephemeral and 
die upon the empty air, unless, indeed, they impress 
themselves upon a receptive human mind, when they 
may, perhaps, outlast the stars. A printed page meets, 
or well may meet, many eyes and often continues to 
exert a decided influence during the entire term of its 
existence. A fluttering handbill may change the course 
of a human life; a book, a pamphlet, a newspaper arti- 
cle, may revolutionize a government or send to perdi- 
tion a human soul. 

Realizing this, the master and director of a print- 
ing-press, be it small or large, single or many times 
duplicated, is possessed of power and-should exercise 
it as prudently, guard it as jealously, as he who man- 
ages a powder-mill. 

In our September number we presented an article 
dealing with “ Yellow Journalism,” in which the dan- 
gerous tendency of a certain class of newspapers was 
set forth. In the present issue this is supplemented by 
an article treating this tendency in a broader way, as 
applied to books and all forms of printed matter, and 
urging printers to closely scrutinize the character of the 



































work that passes through their presses, to the end that 
the dignity of the profession may be maintained and 
the largest possible measure of good attained, at the 
same time minimizing those evils which can not be 
wholly separated from the art of printing. 

The responsibility of the printer is not limited to 
exact composition, critical and painstaking proof- 
reading, nice justification, proper underlaying and clear 
and faultless impression. He is, or should be, deeply 
concerned in the character of the copy that goes into 
the hands of his foreman; should see to it that nothing 
libelous or injurious to the rights of others, nothing 
calculated to arouse strife between classes of his coun- 
trymen, nothing aimed at the dignity and majesty of 
his government, nothing calculated to injuriously affect 
the morality or social status of his brothers and sisters 
— ina word, he should see to it that nothing distinctly 
making in the direction of evil, should ever be hung 
upon his copy-hooks. 

“Every successful printing-house contains one 
master mind,” as the writer of the article last referred 
to quite aptly puts it. Upon him rests a responsibility 
that he can not shift to the shoulders of others — and 
insure the continued success of his house. It is his duty 
to know what is being printed, as well as how the work 
is being done. If men occupying this position in 
the printing establishments of America will conscien- 
tiously bear this in mind, printing will become a higher 
art, more nearly justify the appellation of a “ profes- 
sion.” 





A HEALTH RETREAT FOR PRINTERS. 

LONG acquaintance with printers shows that 

one of their most pronounced desires is the 
opportunity for occasional residence in the country — 
to have some land, to do a little farming and garden- 
ing; and while it may be that this desire is equally 
pronounced among workers in other sedentary callings, 
the printer has sought to give to the aged and the sick 
among his fellow workmen the thing that he prizes 
most — health and the freedom from the anxieties of 
expense during sickness. 

Without discussing the merits of the Printers’ 
Home, is it not time that a systematic effort should be 
made to enlist the efforts of printers toward establish- 
ing a fresh-air colony, where they could meet for rest 
and recuperation? The average printer will not think 
of going to the home until he is absolutely incapacitated 
— then it is usually too late. 

On page 298 of THE INLAND PRINTER for January, 
1890, Mr. M. J. Carroll, of Chicago, urged the follow- 
ing plan, and in the light of the experience of the past 
ten years, his advice seems to have been eminently 
sound. 

“An examination of the records will show,” said 
Mr. Carroll, “that the great majority of the membership 
of the International Typographical Union is placed east 
of the Mississippi river, and it would appear to be only 
fair, as a matter of justice and right, and a sound eco- 
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nomical measure from every point of view, that when 
we establish a home we should locate it somewhere near 
the eastern half of the continent. The site selected 
should be high enough to insure freedom from all 
malarial influences, and still not be of such an extreme 
altitude as would compel a man whose heartstrings 
are not in the best of working order to gasp like a 
fish out of water. It should be near enough to the 
printer population of America to entail the least expense 
to the greatest number in sending inmates to the home. 

“Tt is urged by many that within the limits of West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee or Georgia, a location: in 
every way the equal of any that has been mentioned, 
and in all ways adapted to the purpose intended, could 
be secured at a very moderate outlay, and would com- 
bine all the advantages of accessibility, cheapness of the 
necessaries of life, and a climate in every way calcu- 
lated to give ease and comfort to people of advanced 
years. It is claimed that if the home is so situated that 
it could be made the residence of the officers and the 
headquarters of the International Union, the official 
journal might be printed there, giving occasional 
employment to such of the inmates as were able for the 
task to earn a little pocket money. In the course of time 
the International body could hold an occasional con- 
vention there, or, better still, it could probably be 
arranged to hold them all there. In this way the par- 
ties most interested would have an opportunity of 
exercising a personal supervision over their trust, some- 
thing that will be out of the question, except at the 
sacrifice of a heavy outlay in time and money, if the 
home is located as at present contemplated. 

“It would probably yield better results in the long 
run if the home was located on a good-sized tract of 
land — say 250 or 300 acres—than it would on a 
smaller one as is now designed, and within a convenient 
distance of a medium-sized town. It is believed that if 
so established a successful effort might be made to raise 
a part of the produce and all of the vegetables, poultry, 
etc., that would be needed, thus rendering the enter- 
prise, in a measure, self-supporting. But above all 
things there should be plenty of room for the inmates 
to ramble about, and opportunities for indulging in 
some time-beguiling recreation, such, for instance, as 
fishing. Men of a philosophic turn of mind have 
always contended that if there is any one pastime that 
worn-out humanity can indulge in without deleterious 
effects, it will be found in the time-honored pursuit so 
strongly recommended by the disciples of Isaac Wal- 
ton. 

“Thus situated, our old friends would pass the 
evening of their lives in quiet and peace. Many of 
them would be in reach of their surviving relatives 
when the end was approaching, and they could reason- 
ably look forward to an occasional visit from some one 
they held dear, and not forever be tormented with the 
idea that they had been transported beyond the bounds 
of civilization, where a familiar face would be like 
angels’ visits — few and far between.” 
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VITALIZING THE UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF 
AMERICA. 

ITH a view to bringing out profitable discussion 

for the benefit of the trade, and the Typothetz 

in particular, THe INLAND PRINTER gives prominence 

to the report of the Detroit delegates to the United 

Typothetz convention. Mr. J. G. Starling gives some 

forcible arguments for vitalizing the organization, and 

Tue INLAND PRINTER hopes that the members will 

avail themselves of its columns to thoroughly ventilate 

their opinions and devise a practical and efficient plan 

for the advancement of the printing trade and the 

harmonizing of the labor troubles that are a bar to its 

enterprise and prosperity. Following is Mr. Starling’s 
report: 

The fifteenth annual convention of the United Typothete 
of America could certainly be counted a success, if attendance 
and social enjoyment were the only factors to be considered. 

The members of the Buffalo Typothetz deserve the great- 
est praise for their efforts to make the delegates’ visit a pleas- 
ant one. Nothing that money could obtain was omitted from 
the program, and the amount of time its various committees 
must have expended in perfecting the arrangements was sim- 
ply enormous. 

The business done by the convention that would benefit the 
trade at large was, in my judgment, extremely small. 

The United Typothete of America is an organization with- 
out the power to control its members, consequently any law 
made by it is only voluntarily carried out by its membership. 
The convention last year enacted legislation regarding an 
emergency fund. 

The fund. was a dismal failure, only a few cities contribut- 
ing thereto. Detroit was one of the few, sending over $500, 
while neighboring towns did not contribute a cent, and the 
largest and most influential body in the organization simply 
kept what was collected in the hands of its own officers. 

An effort to correct this evil and make the fund more 
imposing was made by this convention, the new law allowing 
the local typothete to keep the funds collected in its own 
hands, subject to draft of the national body. 

I do not think this will be any more successful in establish- 
ing such a fund, as the contribution is purely voluntary, and 
not enough members will subscribe to it or even take a particle 
of interest in it. 

Outside of this legislation, not a particle of real business, 
if we leave out the selection of a place for next year’s meeting 
and the election of new officers, was done. 

The report of the treasurer showed only a small balance 
left in emergency fund, and the committee appointed recom- 
mended the amounts subscribed under the old plan be returned 
to the contributing members, a possibility very remote. 

The time of the committee was taken up by debate on vari- 
ous subjects that seemed frivolous to me, as the power to 
enforce any legislation was lacking. No national body can 
legislate effectively unless it has the power to enforce its acts. 

The new constitution, designed to meet this emergency, was 
laid over for one year. ‘Unless some plan can be evolved that 
will confer upon the national body power to control its mem- 
bers, I should be in favor of saving the large amount of 
money it costs us every year, by withdrawing from the United 
Typothetz, and simply retain our local organization, leaving 
us free to legislate for ourselves, without any moral obligation 
to support legislation, which other members of the same body 
will not do. 

In its time theaUnited Typothete of America has done 
great good by drawing together a body of men whose common 
interests were identical, into a great social organization, but 
beyond this it seems utterly powerless. 
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Men who are undoubtedly possessed of great executive 
ability, powerful debaters and forceful speakers, spent hours of 
time debating on some quibbling subject that was forgotten the 
moment the debate was closed. 

No measure calculated to give real power to the organiza- 
tion was even broached on the floor of the convention. 

To make the United Typothete of America an effective 
organization some plan that will enable it to enforce any legis- 
lation it may enact must be adopted; some plan that will make 
it an object financially to belong to it; some plan that will 
compel every printer to belong to it; some plan that will 
enable every member to save money, that will mean hundreds 
to the small and proportionately thousands to the larger 
printer. Without this element, the United Typothete of Amer- 
ica convention must and always will remain an annual pleasure 
junket, and no matter how successful the convention may be, 
it will only be a social success. 

If the United Typothetz of America could save its member- 
ship say twenty per cent on every article bought or used in the 
printing business —ink, paper, machinery, type, etc.— would 
not every printer in the United States be eager to become a 
member? Would it not mean thousands of dollars to the 
larger and hundreds of dollars to the small printer? 

If being a member of the United Typothete of America 
enabled a printer to save twenty per cent on what he bought, 
would he not be anxious to retain his membership? 

Would a local typothete dare refuse to live up to laws 
enacted by the United Typothete of America if such a refusal 
entailed a loss of its charter, and therefore a loss of twenty 
per cent on everything its membership bought? 

Some such aggressive action must be taken to enable the 
United Typothete of America to have power to enforce its 
legislation, and food for thought in this direction should be the 
paramount action in every local typothetz, for without power 
the United Typothete of America can do us no earthly good 
financially. 

The first and most important adjunct of such a plan would 
be the employment of a first-class organizer — no cheap article, 
but one who could earn his salary —say a “ ten-thousand- 
dollar beauty.” 

The second would be a purchasing power representing 
some seventy per cent of the business. The third would be an 
agreement with the manufacturers of the various articles used 
in the printing business as to wliether they would rather sell 
the seventy per cent in the organization represented by the 
United Typothetze of America at twenty per cent less than the 
thirty per cent out of it. 

A copyrighted insignia of the United Typothete of America 
could be supplied every member in it, that could be used on all 
stationery and order blanks, and even placed in a conspicuous 
place over every buyer’s desk. That would mean much to the 
agent selling goods, for without its magic presence full list 
price would be asked. No manufacturer would lose, no jobber 
would lose, as they would not be asked to stop selling the out- 
sider entirely, only be asked twenty per cent more. The vast 
organizations being perfected every day in every branch of 
trade show the entire feasibility of such a plan, and the United 
Typothete of America as at present organized is the nucleus 
around which I believe even more than seventy per cent of the 
purchasing power of our trade would gladly cluster. 

With such a plan in operation, would the meetings of local 
typothetz lack interest? 

With such a plan, would the disgruntled member declare 
“would not play”? 

Would not seventy per cent of the purchasing power of the 
printing business, distributed in every part of the country, be 
a power that would practically control it, and soon obtain the 
other thirty per cent? 

And with anywhere near one hundred per cent under the 
control of the United Typothetz of America, as represented by 
its delegates in its annual convention, its laws, usages, etc., 
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would be very carefully followed, not only by local typothetz, 
but by their individual members. - 

My hope in presenting this report is that it may give us 
food for thought on lines entirely different from those fol- 
lowed in the past, and that out of it may come some plan that 
will cure the many ills that now afflict us. 





REVISION OF THE BANKRUPTCY LAWS. 


CIRCULAR letter has recently been issued by the 

National Association of Credit Men directing 

the attention of business interests to the importance 

of amending the present National Bankruptcy Act. It 
says: 


An investigation of the wishes of the business world touch- 
ing the Bankruptcy Law, and the most effective means of 
strengthening it through practical amendments, is about to be 
made. In this connection, your attention is called to the fol- 
lowing propositions, which are borne out by statistics and 
experience: 

The Bankruptcy Law of 1898 has: 

_ 1. Put an end to chattel mortgage failures, fake confes- 
sions of judgments, and, in general, to the old-time race for 
the register’s office; all now share alike. 

2. Made preferences, where creditors are vigilant, rare, 
if not impossible. 

3. Committed the administration of estates to trustees 
chosen by the creditors rather than by the failing debtor. 

4. Increased dividends, and cut down the expenses of 
administration to a minimum. 

5. Made, as a rule, credit more secure, without contract- 
Ing it. 

One of the principal purposes of the Bankruptcy Law of 
1898 was the discharge of debtors, and thousands have been 
discharged; but the statistics of the Department of Justice 
show that from ninety to ninety-five per cent of those dis- 
charged were debtors who had failed during the past two 
decades, and from none of whom could anything have been 
collected had they not been discharged. The time has now 
come to put up the bars; this can only be done by proper 
amendments to the law. 

Repealing the law at this time would mean a return to the 
old system of State administration. There is no middle 
ground. Which do you want: The present system, conserva- 
tively amended, or a return to those systems which foster pref- 
erences and discriminate unjustly between favored and general 
creditors? 

You can assist in the investigation which is being made by 
passing this circular on, and advising business men as to their 
interests, when they are called upon to express their views. 


There is without question a strong desire to amend 
the present law in several material respects and not to 
repeal it. This sentiment, which has been found to be 
both positive and widespread, has led to a contemplated 
investigation into the question by the National Asso- 
ciation of Referees in Bankruptcy, who are moving in 
the matter at the request of Hon. George W. Ray, of 
New York, chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives. This investigation will no 
doubt prove a significant factor in the process of bank- 
ruptcy legislation. Business men should study the sub- 
ject and be prepared to act when the time comes for 
them to do so. The letter of the National Association 
of Credit Men is a note of warning that all should 
heed. The laws should be so framed that no one can 
go into business feeling that he assumes no responsi- 
bility to pay all honest debts. 
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A STUDY OF PROOFREADING. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
NO. XVI.— METHOD ON NEWSPAPERS. 

HILE it is likely that every publisher and every 

editor of a newspaper would insist that he 

wishes to have his paper as clear as possible of typo- 

graphical errors, few of those who control such mat- 

ters will employ a sufficient force of proofreaders. 

Probably nothing else affects the method of the proof- 

room so much as this insufficiency of the force. To 

a certain extent, unfortunately, this is unavoidable, 

though by no means so necessary as undue economy 

often makes it. Many a foreman would have a more 

efficient proofreading force if allowed to do so. Econ- 

omy, of course, must be determined by those who con- 

trol financial policy; and if they will not or can not 

pay more than a certain number of proofreaders, the 

work must be managed by that number, even if, as is 

often the case, there is much more than they can do 
thoroughly. 

Just how much a proofreader can thoroughly cor- 
rect on proofs is a matter that can not be even approxi- 
mately determined. We do not mean that average 
quantities are not ascertainable under existing circum- 
stances, for they are; but the averment is made only 
with reference to thoroughness, which is seldom 
attained. A New York morning paper with a force 
of twenty-eight compositors, in ante-machine times, 
had two teams of proofreaders (each team practically 
a reader and a copy-holder, though all four were on 
equal footing in all ways), and the work was as well 
done as that on any newspaper, although every issue 
of the paper contained many errors. This was one 
proofreader for fourteen compositors, and was about 
the right proportion. An evening paper office employ- 
ing seventeen Mergenthaler machines and from 
twenty to thirty compositors, the latter mainly on 
advertising work, and varying in number with the 
fluctuations in that work, has five desks in its proof- 
room, each of four of them occupied by a proofreader 
and a copy-holder, and the fifth team working as 
revisers. 

An interesting reminder of the demand that may 
be made occasionally occurs in a story of experience 
told in the Writer for September. Its author was for 
a while the proofreader on a paper published in Des 
Moines, Iowa. “ Four Linotypes,” he says, “ ground 
out more nonpareil than I could read for ten dollars 
a week.” 

The two offices we have mentioned are selected as 
typical of the highest class. Both of the papers are 
of the kind whose editors not only demand accurate 
proofreading, but enforce the demand by close super- 
vision. Yet the method differed greatly. In the first, 
for a long time, no revising was done except on some 
of the most important matter, but eventually it was 
found necessary to have a regular reviser. In the 
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second, not only is everything revised, but as much as 
possible must be read through carefully on second 
proof. The latter is the only way by which approxi- 
mate thoroughness can be secured, and even with such 
care much of the matter must perforce pass into print 
at least without certainty that it is clear of errors, for 
lack of time. 

We have made this long digression from real con- 
sideration of method because it introduces points that 
would hardly fit elsewhere, yet which seem worthy of 
attention. 

One of the greatest evils of method in proofreading 
on daily newspapers arises from the haste which is 
frequently, but by no means always, necessary. Read- 





that the work must be done slowly. Experienced 
workers will know what is intended, and others must 
learn by experience how and when to discriminate. 

' Many evils arise in both book and newspaper work 
from indulgence of overconfidence. Workers on 
newspapers, though, are peculiarly liable to this, espe- 
cially because of the almost continuous demand for 
haste. A reasonable confidence is an absolute neces- 
sity for the successful proofreader, but he needs con- 
stantly to guard against undue assurance, which has 
been disastrous to many thoroughly qualified work- 
men. 

One of the strongest temptations in handling small 
pieces of work, as the newspaper man has to do, is 
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ing with “ all the rapidity possible,” to which we have 
before alluded, has to be done so often that workers 
unconsciously contract the habit, and allow themselves 
to gallop through work that could and should be 
read slowly enough to assure a perfect verification of 
every letter and a sure recognition by the hearer of 
every word that is read. Such deliberation is the 
proofreader’s prime duty at all times when it is 
possible. 

Editorial articles and regular literary matter, such 
as book reviews and all special articles that are not to 
be used immediately, should have careful proofread- 
ing —not merely extra stress of attention, with the 
same rush of speed that is demanded for news items 
which are to go*into the make-up instantly, but real 
deliberate examination, letter by letter. Of course, 
we are not to understand that time is to be wasted, or 


to leave the pen or pencil on the desk until an error 
is seen; in fact, this habit has been indulged so far by 
some readers as waiting until all of a short article has 
been read before making any marks, trusting to 
memory for locating the errors when ready to correct 
them. This is a peculiarly vicious habit, and is 
accountable for many errors that appear in print. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of real success. No 
saying could be more trite than this, which might be 
classed with what the New York Sun used to call 
“hebetudinous platitude or platitudinous hebetude.” 
Nevertheless, nothing could be more important for 
the incipient corrector of the press to learn. Eternity 
in any connection, literally, has no beginning and no 
ending, both of which any piece of work must have. 
But our common words are not habitually restricted 
in use to their ultimate literal content, and the eternal 
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vigilance here desiderated is bounded by the limits of 
the occasion. 

Every portion of work must be begun and ended 
with the pen in hand, ready to pounce upon any intrud- 
ing or usurping letter, or to supply anything that may 
be lacking. 

Beginning with the first letter and ending only 
with the last, every letter is to be verified, and any 
necessary correction must be made instantly, before 
reading another word, if accuracy is to be secured. 
Proofreaders on newspapers — and this is said after 
close observation in course of a long experience as a 
reviser and final reader —leave more errors uncor- 
rected in the beginning and the ending of articles or 
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duty should be so impressed upon the minds of both 
proofreader and copy-holder that it will be simply 
impossible to slight it. 

Some thoroughly understood method must be fol- 
lowed in the verification of proper names and anything 
else that is not surely indicated by mere enunciation. 
Particulars in this regard may be arranged according 
to individual choice, although some few conventional- 
ities are very convenient. One of these is to have the 
prefix “ Mc” pronounced “ Mick,” to distinguish it 
from “ Mac.” Another is to say “ Lee-nox ” when this 
name has only one w; and in similar manner other 
names may be distinguished, by confining their regular 
pronunciation to the commonest form, and pronounc- 
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parts of articles than elsewhere, and that is why this 
special warning is given. 

A peculiarity of newspaper work is the fragmen- 
tary order in which the work is put in hand. Many of 
the longest news reports are written by various hands 
in small portions, and often have to be sent to the com- 
posing-room in disconnected bits. The commonest 
way known to the writer by which the proper assem- 
bling of these bits is secured is to label each one with 
a distinctive title and number, for reproduction by the 
compositor in some form that can not be mistaken for 
part of the matter. (Other methods have been used 
in composing-rooms, but this one is almost universal, 
or at least largely predominant.) When the pieces 
are marked in this way, one of the most important 
items in the proofreader’s duty is making sure that 
each piece has its proper marking and numbering. This 





ing any other spelling in some distinctive way that 
can not be mistaken. One reader even used to say 
“ Si-oux,” with the first vowel long and sounding the 
«+; but this is certainly an extreme to which most per- 
sons qualified to read proofs will not need to resort. 
Method is also necessary in.the selection of the 
work, so that what is first needed for the make-up shall 
be read first. Certain kinds of matter always appear on 
certain pages of the paper, and the forms are always 
made up in a regular order. It is easy to learn what 
this order is, and to select proofs for reading accord- 
ingly. For articles not-of such fixed nature in the 
matter of selection, if any is to be made, the reader 
must be instructed by the foreman or maker-up, and he 
must always be ready to stop any work in hand and 
take up something else on demand. Thus it happens 
occasionally, though with no great frequency, that the 
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proofreader will have three or four pieces of work 
begun and interrupted, all wanted quickly, but the last 
one taken up being most urgent. A wise foreman will 
avoid this when possible, but it is not always possible. 


(To be continued.) 
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LOGICAL ORGANIZATION. 
BY E. B. CROMWELL. 

W! 1AT can be more desirable than a perfect under- 

standing between employer and employe? 
The manifestation of a spirit of mutual concession 
would lead to the most desirable results. As has been 
well said, eternal bickering and fighting gives every- 
thing to the public and ruins the trade. 

Man is prone to be grasping, be he employer or 
employed, and how to curb the extremists in either class 
is a subject that deserves the most serious considera- 
tion. The conservative course is the only one that will 
produce satisfying results for all concerned, and such 
is the aim of the International Typographical Union. 

The International Typographical Union claims the 
right to organize cognate bodies to be a matter of self- 
preservation. Organization of members of the print- 
ing trade was the first step away from the chaotic 
conditions once existent. Betterment in every direction 
was at once apparent, and the work was extended, until 
all related bodies were included in the confederation. 

Thus far the bulk of the membership of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union were of one mind as 
to the utility of organizing all affiliated trades. But 
beyond this point there may be found a wide divergence 
of views. The members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union are far from a unit as to the mode of 
governing these bodies. 

Enthusiasm in a good cause may lead men to for- 
sake moderation; may make them cast aside conserva- 
tive methods, and cause them to proceed to extremes 
which will ultimately produce disastrous results. The 
effect of exuberant ardor in the trades-union cause is 
well illustrated in the amalgamation idea. 

The least observant wage-earner may see the many 
benefits to be derived through organization of the men 
in his trade. Many students of the labor question 
would go farther; they would combine all the trades 
which contribute to the output of some given product. 

That proposition is utopian. The amalgamated 
organization may be effected; its promoters may imag- 
ine that their ideal is unassailable; the mass of thé 
membership, blindly following their leaders, may think 
their unwieldy federation is impregnable, and the oppo- 
nents of the plan may be shown how smoothly it works 
and how nicely everything is adjusted. But let a dis- 
pute arise with the employers, and it will be seen that 
the loose-jointed conglomeration will fall apart. We 
have illustrations pf this in the recent past. 

The reasons for the failure of the federation plan 
are not hard to find. The first requisite of such an 
organization is a strong central government, and in the 


nature of the thing this is impossible of attainment. 
As with men,.so with nations. The government: of 
Russia is autocratic, and if the Czar is to continue to 
rule the many peoples in his dominions, that form of 
government is necessary. Now let us see what will 
happen if the Czar should relax his grip. We can see 
it in the fate of Rome. The power of the Roman 
emperors was well nigh absolute, and their sway 
extended over many lands whose inhabitants had 
widely different interests. Until Rome’s power waned 
she was mistress of the world, but when it did wane 
the bulky aggregation she had ruled fell to pieces. 

The conflicting interests of the various bodies form- 
ing a federation furnish another source of weakness. 
So long as there is no friction from the outside local 
claims remain dormant, but when trouble comes, when 
the strike is on, they are found to be very much alive, 
and they become more and more accentuated as the 
plot thickens. Their advocates become insistently the 
dominating principle of organization, unity of purpose 
is lost sight of, and the end is then easily discernible. 

The several bodies forming a federation, legislating 
in different halls, each with its own axe to grind, can 
not be made tractable yoke-fellows. 

The several bodies deliberating in the same hall will 
produce even poorer results. The larger body will out- 
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vote and overslaugh the others, and from the smaller 
bodies’ viewpoint everything will be lopsided. The 
members of the numerically stronger body will com- 
plain because of irksome financial measures, they will 
kick at having to furnish more than a pro rata share of 
the revenues. Just as strenuous kickers will be the 
members of the minority bodies, whose every little con- 
tention is not given due attention. 

In view of this condition of things, many members 
of the International Typographical Union strongly 
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favor independence of action on the part of the present 
allies, and not interdependence, as now, for some and 
not for others. There are very many who think the 
sympathy strike useless; for with a properly organ- 
ized trades body sentiment need cut no figure; its 
dictum would be all-sufficient. 
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MODERN BOOK -COVERS. 


BY L. H. EVANS. 


F the making of books there is no end,” and there 
are almost as many ways of making their covers. 
Every one is more or less familiar with the old-fash- 
ioned hand tooling on cloth and leather bound books, 
where each ornament or roll was pressed while hot on 
the leather and left an almost indelible impression, 
either blind or gilt, according to the wish of the artist. 
Such work demanded a rare amount of skill, and a 
good finisher was an acquisition to a bindery in the 
days when books cost a fortune and were intended to 
last for ages. In the train of steam printing-presses, 
though somewhat in the rear, came steam case-making 
machines, capable of turning out five to eight hundred 
cases an hour, ready to be fitted to the backs of the 
printers’ finished product. And to beautify the covers 
of these cases came the stamping-presses, for it was 
impossible that the titles and ornamental design with 
which the commonest books are decorated could be 
stamped by the old-fashioned hand process, the titling 
being often done letter by letter, and any one who has 
tried to follow a line with one stamp at a time, holding 
the tool by its wooden handles with one hand and 
steadying the hot die and guiding it to its proper place 
by the thumb nail of the other hand, knows how diffi- 
cult and tedious the process is. Yet this was the way 
our forefathers decorated the covers of their books, 
building up the designs letter by letter, and the orna- 
ments piece by piece, with infinite labor and care. We 
have changed all that; the design is prepared with 
just as much care as ever, but instead of being 
impressed piecemeal, one bite is made of the cherry, 
and one revolution of the machine drives the entire 
design deep into the cloth and its strawboard backing. 
In extra nice work, the design was often stamped 
“blind” first, and after the covers had all been 
impressed in that manner they were run through the 
press again under the colored die, the ink being put on 
the die with rollers something after the manner in 
which it is done in an ordinary job press, the die being 
fixed face down in the press and the book-cover lying 
on a platen which rises to strike the die. 

But as many novel-reading ladies objected to read- 
ing a volume whose binding did not match their com- 
plexions, it became expedient to use cloth of different 
tints on the various editions, and of course the color 
designs stamped upon them had to be made to harmon- 
ize or the effect would be lost. This necessitated a 
number of washings and rewashings of the press or 
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making ready again on a different one, which was 
about as tedious. Again the fertile brain of the inven- 
tor comes to the rescue and furnishes sheets of pre- 
pared paper which carry the color somewhat after the 
manner of carbon paper in the typewriter or manifold 
books. These sheets are of various colors and are cut 
up into pieces sufficiently large to cover the design and 
lie on the case as it is thrust into the press, which 
closes its ponderous jaws and drives the coloring pig- 
ment deep into the cloth of the case. Where two or 
three colors are used to ornament the case, the process 


is repeated with the different colored sheets as many 
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times as may be necessary till the whole design is 
impressed in all its glory on the cover. When a dif- 
ferent colored cloth is used and a different colored 
pigment is required for the decoration, all that is now 
necessary is to substitute a different colored sheet of 
the prepared paper, and away she goes again, no stop- 
ping to wash up and no time lost in working up the 
colors to get the right tint. 

The result can be seen in the windows of any book- 
store, and no doubt many of your readers have mar- 
veled at the result attained in the cheap editions that 
are now Oficred for sale in every direction. 





A CANINE WORKER. 

There is one dog who makes his living by driving a print- 
ing-press. It is only a development of the old turnspit busi- 
ness, but the dog prints a whole edition of one thousand 
papers in one hour. The dog is the property of the proprietors 
of the Plymouth (Wis.) Review. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be sub- 
ject to revision. 








OPPORTUNITIES FOR PRINTERS IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


To the Editor: Boston, Mass., September 27, 1901. 
The writer has just returned from a three years’ stay in 
the Philippine Islands, having been there with the volunteers. 
While serving on Luzon, Panay, Cebu and two or three other 
islands I had an excellent opportunity to observe the condi- 
tions and progress in the printing industry. I once worked 
at printing and knew a little about the business. Upon first 
arrival in the islands, in 1898, we found that there were three 
kinds of printing-offices in existence in such places as Manila, 
Iloilo, and in a few capital cities or towns of the larger islands 
of the group. There were hundreds of cities, towns and bar- 
rios in which the mercantile transactions were all conducted 
without any printed matter. Most of the work was done in 
handwriting. I found that one class of printing establishments 
included the Spanish establishments, in which hand presses 
were employed for printing the local newspaper sheets, in both 
the Spanish and local dialects. In a few instances there were 
small power presses in use for running off handbills, letter- 
heads, etc., but there was not much call for this work, and 
paper was scarce, also ink, making prices so high for printing 
that very many of the firms in business preferred to employ 
a native clerk for 10 or 12 cents per day to write bills, letter- 
heads, advertising cards and kindred literature. Then there 
were the British printing-offices. The British have always had 





THE FILIPINO WAY OF CARRYING PRINTED MATTER. 


a good commercial hold in the islands, for they own quite a 
number of the banking and mercantile institutions in Manila, 
Iloilo and other important places. The British also operated 
a goodly proportion of the stores of the islands. They also 
controlled some of the shipping. They, therefore, had their 
printing-offices in the larger cities and towns, and they did 
quite a good proportion of the jobwork. I visited several 
British printing houses in which they had moderate-sized foot- 
power presses. Another class of offices for printing were run 
and are run now by the natives. Several such offices are in 
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operation in all of the important places. I had considerable 
printing done at the Iloilo Filipino shop and most of it was 
fairly good, although rather expensive. The old style hand 
presses are in use in this office, although the owner told me 
when I left that he intended to put in power and run modern 
presses soon. 

The lowest types of printing-offices in the islands are those 
in the interior, where natives are employed in printing in 
colors obtained from the dyes and herbs of the islands. The 
colors are often fantastic. The mode of printing involves the 
use of hand pads, on which the single letter is cut. Often 
words are cut and stamped and some cases completed lines. 
The process of printing is very slow. The pads are usually 








THE OLD CONVENT BUILDINGS ARE USED FOR PRINTING-OFFICES, 


rubber, although some are wood. There are native expert 
writers and lettermakers in the offices and these are quite 
expert at forming the desired designs. Some of the floral 
work which they put into their patterns for a fancy letter-head 
is very original and attractive. 

When I left the islands, about two months ago, I had pre- 
viously inspected a number of printing establishments which 
had been started in some of the newly garrisoned cities and 
towns, and in which American protection was assured. I 
found that some discharged American soldiers had not over- 
looked the chance for doing printing in the islands and at 
the time they received their discharge pay, amounting to 
about $800, they had sent to the United States for an outfit. 
Usually these offices are in the old stone convents, and the 
plant will include several presses. When it is intended to 
print a paper, power is now used instead of the old hand 
presses. Foot-power presses are popular, however, for the 
natives can be hired to run them and feed correctly at a 
salary of about 12 cents per day of ten hours. The native feeds 
himself on this pay. In Manila and Iloilo, where they are 
now printing some first-class dailies, and where they have 
considerable jobwork, modern power plants are of course 
used. The power presses are of the cylinder type in some 
instances. But the Manila and Iloilo offices are exceptions. 
The majority of cities and towns are not yet provided with 
printing plants of an up-to-date pattern. 

I came very near going into the printing business myself in 
the islands, but changed my mind at the last moment. I am 
confident that if a printer gets into the right place in the 
islands he can depend upon getting all the business he wants. 
Since the occupation of the municipalities by the American 
troops, order has been restored, and business enterprises which 
have been dead for three or four years are starting into life. 
The result is that the merchants want printing. Strange to 
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relate, the majority of merchants are not Filipinos. The for- 
eigners are the business men, and they are accustomed to have 
printing for advertising purposes and for use in their regular 
work. They want cards, bill-heads, and hundreds of other 
kinds of printing, but often have to do without because of 
no means of getting printing done. Many a merchant informed 
me that he had to send to foreign countries for his printing 
and wait months for it. The Chinese run many of the stores 
in the interior of all of the islands, and these fellows do not 
overlook the American trade. I have seen them employ sol- 
diers to write or hand-print advertising cards and bills show- 
ing American values on imported goods, so as to distribute 
among the foreign element. The foreign element in every 
portion of the Americanized sections is large enough now to 
warrant good sales of American goods, and is increasing; so 
that the dealers try to reach this trade through advertising. 





FILIPINO CARRIER, 


There are opportunities for opening printing-offices in cities 
and towns which have lately adopted civil government. It is 
a rare thing to find printing outfits of any kind in any of the 
many towns, even where there are from 5,000 to 20,000 people, 
with stores and industrial establishments in operation. The 
natives have been accustomed to do without printing so long 
that it will be necessary to educate them to using printed 
cards, literature and the like, but it is marvelous how quickly 
they adopt American ideas. The opening of a postoffice system 
through the principal points has resulted in a call for printed 
matter where it was never needed before. 

To enter into printing business in the islands requires 
a look around for a building. These may be found in the 
deserted convents, tribunals or old Spanish college buildings, 
which may be rented in part from the municipal officers. These 
buildings are roomy and well built. Quite a number of Amer- 
icans have hired portions for stores, etc., paying about $5 
gold per month for several rooms. Or a wooden building 
can be hired for the same value. A bamboo building with 
nipa roof can be erected for about $25 gold, which will answer 
all purposes. 

Foot power will be depended upon in most cases, at first, 
at least, but steam power can be had, for fuel is very cheap; 
a native fireman can be hired for about 12 cents per day, whom 
you can teach to run the engine. Engines and boilers, with 
belting, are now readily purchased at Manila. Belting, pip- 


ing, lubricating oils, inks and paper are on sale in Manila, and 
the prices, I am told, are not any greater than they ought to 
be when the charggs on freight from America are considered. 
Animal power is used in some places, the water-buffalo being 
employed with a traction device of native make, which can be 
built for about $10. Water power with native overshot wheel 
is also available. 


I saw some foot-treading cylinders in serv- 
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ice, in which five natives were treading the boards and the 
power was conveyed to the printing-press by a belt. 

Presses, of course, are exported, but I understand that 
there is a machine concern in Manila which now handles 
printing-presses, typewriting machines, etc. Types, I believe, 
are obtainable in the same way. Paper and envelopes and the 
like are also purchased at moderate prices in Manila. Still, 
it would be advisable to get supplied freely from the United 
States. As to native help you can get compositors and printers, 
by training them, for about 15 cents per day. These young 
Filipinos can set American lettering readily after a few 
months’ practice. They are tasty, and I saw some very good 
advertising matter set by them. Taxatio. on printing-offices 
is not high enough to be of much concern — possibly about $20 
per year for average size printing-office. Distribution of 
printed matter is by native carrier with leather pack or in 
bamboo tubes, carried on the shoulders, filled with the bills 
or sheets of printed matter rolled and tucked away neatly 
where it can not become wet in the event of transportation 
during the rainy season. I would not advise any one to try 
to open a printing establishment in the islands unless he has 
a fair outfit, with about $2,000 cash when starting work. Still, 
I can recollect ten or twenty discharged soldiers who went 
into the business with only their discharge pay as capital, and 
they are doing well and making money. Ex-VoLUNTEER. 





DIRT — THE PRINTER’S ENEMY. 
To the Editor: Dayton, Onto, September 15, 1901. 

Many people, and it would seem a great many of the trade, 
have imbibed the idea that all printers are habitually dirty. 
Of course, there is no getting around the fact that a certain 
amount of dirt must accumulate in a print-shop during work- 
ing hours, which is true of every trade and even of the finest 
arts. But to get the impression that a print-shop must always 
carry the marks of sloth and neglect is a misunderstanding 
entirely too common nowadays. 

There is always a cause for everything, and the cause of so 
many dirty printing-offices is obvious. There are too many in 
the printing field who belong somewhere else. Too many who 
have no more artistic taste and not half as much cleanliness as 
an apprentice in his first year. This class of labor has largely 
been driven to the country, and that is why we see so many 
“ dirty ” country printing-offices. 

The writer once visited a newspaper and job office in a 
country town of about five thousand. The sight which met his 
eyes caused a feeling which was something between shame and 
disgust. The office was owned by a stock company and “run” 
by a manager, whose great and sole ambition was to scribble 
editorials and rip up his political opponents once a week. Such 
a thing as system was unheard of, and every stone and shelf in 
the office had its burden of dirt and pi. Enough dust had 
accumulated in the cases to keep the devil busy excavating for 
weeks to come, and I would wager that no broom had touched 
the floor for a fortnight at least. Machinery in the pressroom 
and bindery suffered from the same neglect, and the assortment 
of furniture was piled in the corner in a promiscuous mass. 
Lastly, I would say that a glimpse of the foreman and his 
corps of assistants would explain the whole matter. Five 
thousand dollars’ worth of material simply wasted by dirty 
printers. 

How foolish to imagine that time used in cleaning is time 
wasted. A half hour a day devoted to the dispersion of dirt, 
dust, etc., will add five years of wear to your material, and a 
dirty floor and dirty office is something which is seldom profit- 
able and never excusable. Keep your dirt and waste cleaned 
up. It would not take half the time it does to shove it from 
place to place during work. Make fast friends of ihe lye pot 
and the broom and use your bellows often. 

Though wear and service is the prime consideration in 
material and machinery, looks can hardly be secondary, and 









































clean material will add twenty-five to fifty per cent to your 
invoice. 

I have often compared the aforementioned shop with a 
plant which cost about the same and had had more wear and 
tear, yet was clean and neat as a parlor, and would invoice at 
about twice the amount of the former. 

Dirt is a foe to all arts and it is peculiarly the printer’s 
Cleanliness is a virtue anywhere and printer’s ink is 


G. B. May. 


enemy. 
never dirty if you know how to use it. 





PRINTING TRADE IN GERMANY. 


To the Editor: BERLIN, GERMANY, September 30, 1901. 

The industrial depression at present prevailing on the whole 
European continent naturally reflects on the printing trade in 
no little degree; for economy is usually practiced first in lux- 
uries, and you will agree that, much to the disgust of publishers 
and printers, books are considered a luxury by great many 
people. Book buying, in fact, is a weak point with the German 
public especially — even in prosperous times — so that it is no 
wonder that our publishers are at present doubly reluctant in 
starting new enterprises. 

Even job-printing is remarkably affected by the present 
ebb of business, and I wonder at the enterprise of our type- 
founders, who seem never getting tired of issuing novelties 
both of artistic and fancy type and of “ modern-style” orna- 
ments. True, you see all these new “inventions” neatly dis- 
played on attractive specimens; but it surely needs some 
courage to keep abreast with them if you are to buy all the 
founders submit as the “ very latest.” 

The worst part of such depressions is the large number of 
unemployed workmen; the regular monthly report of the 
German Printers’ Union gives their number as about four 
thousand, i. e., over ten per cent of all organized journeymen 
printers, and the secretary of the Berlin branch of this union, 
in his latest report, stated that over eight hundred printers are 
out of work in our capital alone, i. e., about twenty per cent of 
the members, so that about $4,000 was spent in August for 
their relief. However, this-fact should not be understood that 
business is worse in Berlin than in Germany generally, for 
experience shows that printers out of employment usually 
flock to Berlin, expecting better chances for a job than when 
staying in smaller towns. The recent failure of one of our 
largest print-shops running some fifty presses and employing 
several hundred hands has doubtless contributed largely to the 
uncommonly high figure of Berlin itself. 

The causes of this almost unprecedented dulness of work 
are several outside of the general industrial depression: The 
steady increase of typesetting machines, of which about eight 
hundred may be in use in this country now, will account for 
about 1,600 men thrown out of work, although the speed of 
our operators has not yet, even by far, reached that of their 
American colleagues. Another cause is the uncertainty about 
the future of our spelling and also the fate of the standard 
scale to be revised by a special “ Tariff Committee” in the last 
week of September. 

The spelling reform is not proposed to be radical by any 
means, the main object being that the rules adopted by the 
deputies of all governments interested (including Austria and 
Switzerland) be actually enforced not only in the schools, as 
heretofore, but also in public life, before all in all publications 
issued by the authorities themselves. The present state of 
affairs in fact is discouraging enough. It should be remem- 
bered that we have an “improved spelling ” some twenty years 
now, basing upon rules laid down by a special committee 
appointed in 1876 by the Prussian Government’s Minister for 
Education. This committee consisted of avowed experts, but 
unfortunately of men decidedly antagonistic to each other in 
principle. While one party fought bravely for a purely phon- 
etic spelling, the other, the etymologists, contended that a word 
must show its derivation, it being of vital importance to see at 
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a glance whether its root based on a Greek, a Latin, an Arabic, 
or a Sanskrit origin. It was in vain that the phonetics claimed 
“a spelling to be popular must be simple in rule and free from 
exceptions”; the learned etymologists were shocked at the 
idea that words of the same sound should be written alike, 
such as “ meer” (sea) and “ mehr” (more),* and it was owing 
to their stalwart resistance that the result was a complete dis- 
appointment to all concerned. There were a few simplifications 
on one side, but so many new rules and niceties of distinction 
on the other that a universal opposition arose from all quar- 
ters. Bismarck himself denounced the new spelling as the 
biggest nonsense ever invented, and, being on the summit of 
his career, he simply decreed that the new official spelling 
should not be used by any authority or magistrate under his 
control. Now, Bismarck being the highest and only official 
of the German Empire, as well as the Prime Minister and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and of Commerce in Prussia, his 
command went pretty near toward prohibiting the whole new 
spelling, the Ministry of Cult and Education being in fact 
the only one that accepted and employed the spelling it had 
created. 

All German schools, of course, taught the new spelling, 
but still there was no conformity. The Prussian spelling was, 
and is, not identical with that taught in Bavaria, in Austria, in 
Switzerland; consequently a child frequenting a school in 
Austria is liable to make downright mistakes if its parents 
remove to Prussia and send it to a Prussian school. In short, 
spelling matters are well mingled up over here, and there is an 
actual want for some improvement. Bismarck is dead; his 
successors, avowedly believing in the necessity of a spelling 
reform, have taken proper steps to that end, and a special com- 
mittee of experts deputed by all governments interested con- 
vened lately. The resolutions passed have not yet been pub- 
lished, but it is announced that the “ newest spelling” will not 
show many innovations, the main object in view being to 
agree upon all fundamental principles and rules rather than to 
propose radical changes not acceptable to all. This object has 
been attained, and a sub-committee is now hard at work draw- 
ing up new rules and compiling a complete list of all German 
words. It will take some time before this job is finished, and 
some delay will be caused by the final approval by the various 
governments; but probably the whole affair will be settled in 
the coming year. 

Now, whenever a standard spelling method is officially 
decreed, it must be used in all schoolbooks and all official 
printing immediately, while a certain period of time will be 
granted during which books in “ obsolete” spelling are per- 
mitted in school. However, the fact remains that the intro- 
duction of a new spelling will cause an enormous loss to pub- 
lishers and create much work for printers. For the time being 
publishers are reluctant in issuing new books, and the printers 
are suffering thereby. ; 

The third cause of the present depression in printing is no 
doubt offered by the imminent revision of the Printers’ Stan- 
dard Scale. The workmen’s delegates demand ten or fifteen 
per cent higher pay, but do not aspire for shorter hours, while 
the employers are averse to any substantial alteration, sug- 
gesting a novel scale of pay according to the age of each work- 
man. At present the minimum wages for German printers are 
fixed at $5.25 a week, with five to twenty-five per cent addition 
in larger cities, while with mutual consent in towns under 
10,000 inhabitants as low as $4.50 may be agreed upon. Berlin 
and Hamburg boast of the highest addition of twenty-five per 
cent, paying $6.55 a week, while Leipsic pays 17%4 rer cent 


*A good joke is reported of our present Emperor, then Prince Will- 
iam. The members of the Spelling Reform Committee being invited to 
court one evening, Prince William addressed one of the etymologists as 
follows: ‘‘ You are firm in correct spelling, I may presume?” “ Yes, 
Royal Highness,” was the prompt reply. ‘“‘ Well, then, write this sen- 
tence: ‘ Der Miller mahlt, der Maler malt, beide malen.’”’ (The miller 
grinds, the painter paints, both malen.) The professor was puzzled and 
confessed that this nut was too hard for him. 





addition only. This being the cause why so much printing for 
Berlin is done in Leipsic, there is a strong movement to equal- 
ize the additional rate in both cities; if effected, it would 
undoubtedly embarrass the big Leipsic firms, and therefore the 
result of the discussions is awaited with much interest by all 
parties. Owing to the large number of unemployed printers, 
it is expected that most of the workmen’s demands will be 
dropped; special stress will be laid on the regulation of Lino- 
type work and pay, because the provisionary agreement of 1899 
is unsatisfactory to both parties. It decreed that an operator 
aiter three months’ practice producing 5,500 ens per hour is 
entitled to at least $6.55 a week, with the usual additional rate 
in large towns, his work-day consisting of eight hours in all, 
against nine hours at the case. The employers are determined 
to demand more work for reasonable pay and the operator’s 
full responsibility for damages caused by negligence or misde- 
meanor. I shall not fail to report briefly on the substance of 
the agreements arrived at. CoRRESPONDENT. 





WORRY AS A SUCCESS KILLER. 


Perhaps there is nothing else so utterly foolish and 
unprofitable as a habit of worrying. It saps the nervous 
energy, and robs us of the strength and vitality necessary for 
the real work of life. It makes existence a burden and weari- 
ness, instead of a perpetual joy and blessing, as it should be. 
Poise and serenity are necessary to the complete development 
of character and true success. The man who worries is never 
self-centered, never perfectly balanced, never at his best; for 
every moment of mental anxiety takes away vitality and push, 
and robs him of manhood and power. Worrying indicates a 
lack of confidence in our strength; it shows that we are unbal- 
anced, that we do not lay hold of the universal energy which 
leaves no doubt, no uncertainty. The man who does not 
worry, who believes in himself, touches the wires of infinite 
power. Never doubting, never hesitating, he is constantly 
reinforced from the Omnipotence that creates planets and 
suns. The habit of worry is. largely a physical infirmity; it 
is an evidence of lack of harmony in the mental system. The 
well-poised soul, the self-centered man, never wabbles or hesi- 
tates. The infinite balance wheel preserves him from all 
shocks, and all accident or uncertainty. Enough vital energy 
has been wasted in useless worry to run all the affairs of the 


world.— Success. 
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CONDUCTED BY JAMES HIBBEN. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Notes on CopyricHt, Domestic AND INTERNATIONAL.— By Richard 
T. Lancefield. Useful to the author, publisher, printer and all interested 
in the production and sale of books. 50 cents. 

THE Question or Copyricut.-— Compiled by George Haven Putman. 
Comprising the text of the United States Copyright Law, and a summary 
of the_copyright laws of the chief countries, etc. Second edition. New 
York: 1896. $1.75. 

AuTHOoRS AND PusLisHers.— By George Haven Putman. A manual 
of suggestions for beginners in literature, including the text of the 
United States Copyright Law, with general hints to authors. Seventh 
edition. New York: 1897. $1.75. 


AN INFORMER CONTRIBUTES TO THE LAW. 


The penalty prescribed by section 4963 for wrongfully 
inserting or impressing a copyright notice in or upon any book, 
print, etc., can only be enforced against an alleged offender 
when the matter claimed to be protected is the subject of copy- 
right. This question was squarely presented to the District 
Court for the Southern District of New York in 1880. The 
subject of controversy consisted of prints of balloons with 
printing on them for embroidery and cutting lines, showing 
how the paper may be cut and joined to make the different 
parts fit together, and not intended as a pictorial representation 
of something. These prints had been registered and bore the 
usual copyright notice. A certain informer, thinking he might 
profit by what he regarded as a violation of the law, inspired 
the litigation which subsequently followed and, like many 
others of his kind, got nothing for his pains. His efforts, how- 
ever, were productive of good, because of the elaborate opinion 
of Judge Choate, before whom the case came for adjudication. 

The Court, in reviewing the history of copyright legisla- 
tion, said: “It is, I think, sufficiently obvious that the words 
‘or other article,’ in Section 4963, following the enumeration 
‘any book, map, chart, musical composition, print, cut, engrav- 
ing or photograph,’ do not mean any article whatsoever, 
whether copyrightable or not, but must be taken as limited to 
other articles, which in the preceding sections are described as 
the proper subjects of copyright, a part of which only are 
expressly enumerated in this section; that the word ‘article’ 
here is used in the same sense in which it is employed in the 
other sections. If it had been the purpose of Congress to 
impose a penalty for using this notice on any article whatever, 
there was no occasion for the enumeration of ‘book, map, 
chart,’ etc., in section 4963. That enumeration should have 
been avoided as tending to mislead. The meaning would much 
more clearly have been expressed without any such enumera- 
tion. There is also no apparent object ar obvious reason of 
public policy in imposing a penalty for using this notice on any 
article not subject to copyright. The purpose of the statute 
seems to be to protect persons entitled to copyrights from their 
privilege being impaired, cheapened and lessened in value by 
the unauthorized assumption of the privilege by persons not 
entitled thereto. The offense is deceiving the public by the 
false assertion of a valuable privilege to which a party is not 
entitled. But it is obvious that the public can not be deceived 
by putting such a notice on articles not the proper subject of 
copyright, any more than they can be deceived by putting the 
mark ‘patent’ on an article not patentable. There is, there- 
fore, no reason for extending the terms of this statute, which is 
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penal and to be strictly construed, beyond the case of articles 
subject to copyright, which is the limit indicated by the terms 
of the statute itself, if read in connection with the other sec- 
tions. All doubt, however, that this is the proper construction 
is dispelled by an examination of the act of 1870, chapter 230, 
sections 97, 98 (16 St. 214), of which Revised Statutes, sections 
4962, 4963, are a reénactment. Section 98, which imposes this 
penalty, uses the expression ‘any book, map, etc., or other 
articles herein named, for which he has not obtained copyright.’ 
In the Revised Statutes, section 4963, this is abbreviated into 
‘or other article for which he has not obtained a patent.’ The 
words ‘herein named’ were undoubtedly dropped as unneces- 
sary, the context clearly restricting the words ‘or other article,’ 
as the words ‘herein named’ had before done. A similar con- 
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PERCY AND PUSS. 


struction of a statute imposing a penalty for using the word 
‘patented’ on an unpatented article, was made in U. S. v 
Morris, 2 Bond, 23. Assuming, then, that the penalty applies 
only to articles subject to copyright, the question is whether the 
articles described in the complaint are subject to copyright. 
They are described as ‘ prints of small balloons, with printing 
for embroidery and cutting lines’; as ‘ prints of large balloons 
with printing on them for embroidery and cutting lines’; and 
as ‘prints of hanging baskets, with printing for embroidery and 
cutting lines.’ The word ‘ print’ in section 4952, is used in con- 
nection with ‘engraving, cut, and photograph.’ It means, 
apparently, a picture, something complete in itself, similar in 
kind to an engraving, cut or photograph. It clearly does not 
mean something printed on paper, that is not intended for use 
as a picture, but is itself to be cut up and embroidered, and 
thus made into an entirely different article, as a balloon or a 
hanging basket. There is, perhaps, some little doubt what is 
meant by a ‘print of a balloon, with printing for embroidery 
and cutting lines,’ but I do not think the words import a mere 
picture of something, or a print, the use of which is the pic- 
torial representation of something. 

“As to ‘prints,’ in addition to what has already been said, it 
is only necessary to refer to the statute of June 18, 1874, which 
is to be treated as a statute subsequent in time to the Revised 
Statutes. The first section reénacts, with some amendment, 
Revised Statutes, section 4962. The third section provides 
‘that in the construction of this act the words “ engraving, cut, 
and print,” shall be applied only to pictorial illustrations, or 
works connected with the fine arts; and no prints or labels 
designed to be used for any other articles of manufacture shall 
be entered under the copyright law, but may be registered in 
the patent-office.’ Section 4 repeals ‘all laws and parts of laws 
inconsistent with the foregoing provisions.’ It seems to be 
entirely clear that these printed balloons intended to be cut 
apart and manufactured into balloons, can not be considered 
‘pictorial illustrations, or works connected with the fine arts,’ 
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within the meaning of this act, although they may be ‘ prints or 
labels designed to be used for another article of manufacture,’ 
which are patentable under Revised Statutes, section 4929. Nor 
are they models or designs intended to be perfected as works 
of the fine arts,’ within section 4952. Balloons and hanging 
baskets, with or without embroidery, are not works of the fine 
arts, unless the words ‘fine arts’ are to have an extension far 
beyond their usual and proper significance.” 

Thus, from the above, it will be seen, however easy it may 
appear for one to obtain a copyright by complying with the 
statute, yet whether or not the copyright is of value and affords 
exclusive protection is to be determined by a number of facts 
which the ordinary individual does not possess. There is not 
as much care taken by the officials in charge, in passing upon 
applications as when a patent is sought, and the law does not 
demand or exact the same amount of scrutiny before the spe- 
cial privilege is granted. With this thought in view, it may be 
better business policy for one to consult a person reasonably 
proficient in the law, and presumably conversant with current 
decisions of the courts bearing upon the many phases of would- 
be acquired rights, rather than “to trust to luck,’ as so many 
do. The old and true saying, “ Each man to his trade” is 
“made manifest” many times by litigation growing out of the 
economical “ streaks” of human nature, and is as pertinent to 
copyrights as any other property interests. This comment is 
along the line of useful knowledge, which THe INLAND 
PRINTER seeks to convey. I take it, the chief purpose the editor 
of this journal had in mind in establishing this special feature 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, was education against the many pit- 
falls of copyright law, which ignorance thereof offers to the 
uninformed. In other words, this department is to “ point the 
way” and exemplify the idea which the true lawyer exhibits 
when advising his client against litigation, and engaging 
therein only as a dernier ressort. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT ACT. 


It may be of interest to readers to know that at the Berne 
Convention, held in September, 1886, a treaty was formulated 
and signed by ten nations, granting reciprocal copyright priv- 
ileges. The United States is not a member of the Union, hence 
procuring a copyright in this country does not extend protec- 
tion abroad. The so-called “International Copyright Act” 
(March 3, 1891), grants the privilege of copyright in the 
United States to foreign authors, citizens of certain foreign 
countries, but under it American citizens have no special priv- 
ileges in foreign countries, except such as have extended the 
right to citizens of the United States since the enactment of the 
law of 1891, in order to thus secure, under the operation of 
that act, copyright privileges for their own citizens in the 
United States. 





THE OFFICE OF PUBLIC PRINTER. 


The following letter, received from one of the readers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, voices the sentiment of many others 
who read the magazine: 

“Tt is with great pleasure that I note that the Chicago 
newspapers are ‘plugging’ for your Mr. H. O. Shepard as 
Public Printer. During one of my visits to your office I was 
introduced by Mr. Whitmarsh to Mr. Shepard, and then 
learned to clinch my impressions of the productions of the 
printing-plant of which he is the head by the knowledge of the 
master printer. 

“The head of the great Government printing-plant must 
be, above all, a master printer, for surely the place is one of 
great responsibilities. Were the cases at all analogous, Mr. 
Shepard could well be classed with Jenson, Aldus, Franklin 
and all the great masters, who have brought the art preserva- 
tive up from where tradition says it started. 

“The administration of our national print-shop could not, 
in my eyes, be in better hands than Mr. Shepard, master printer 
and patron of the art.” 
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LESSONS IN ILLUSTRATING.* 


NO. I.— BY F. HOLME. 


The purpose of this department is to provide a progressive 
series of lessons in illustrative drawing, and in connection there- 
with to aid the student by criticism of examples submitted both in 
these columns and by correspondence. In order to simplify the 
course of instruction and at‘the same time minimize the work of 
individual criticism, each lesson will be confined to the explana- 
tion of a single principle, and criticisms will be confined to the 
principle explained in that lesson. Students are requested not 
to send more than five sketches for criticism, enclosing return 
postage. Address all letters to F. HOLME, care The Inland Printer, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

HE first thing that a printer learns is to make his lines 
“justify ’"—to fit his types exactly into the space they 
are to occupy so that when the form is made up every 

piece of metal is so nicely adjusted that the pressure of the side 
bars binds them all together in an apparently solid mass. An 
engraving is like an ordinary type, the only difference being 
that it prints a picture instead of a letter, and it must be 
squared and measured as accurately as the other types in the 
form. The artist who draws for the printed page should view 
his work from the standpoint of the printer as well as that of 
the artist. By considering his proposed picture simply as a 
solid block of metal accurately measured to fill a certain space, 
he will realize the importance of being exact in his measure- 
ment of that space and in laying out his composition to fill that 
space. 

An artistic printer in laying out a job considers the size of 
his page and the matter to be printed, and in his mind’s eye he 


of learning to consider the composition of his picture first of 
all, but the necessity of having this arrangement as nearly per- 
fect as it is possible for him to make it before he begins to 
draw the details. The accompanying reproduction of composi- 
tion sketches by Rembrandt and Durer will show what is 
meant by indicating proportions without drawing details. In 
such sketches it is best to use as few lines as possible and these 
of the most simple character. The figure of the man leaning 
with his elbow on the bench, in the Rembrandt sketch, is mas- 
terly in its quality of suggesting proportions and action in a 
few almost straight lines. 

This is a hard proposition to begin with, but it is an impor- 
tant one to the artist who wants to make his pictures pleasing. 
It looks simple at first glance, but the apparent simplicity of 
this question has been puzzling the brains of artists since the 
beginning of art. This simple matter of the relation of the pic- 
ture to the space it fills is what makes the picture either attrac- 
tive or uninteresting. 

The painter may make his pictures any size or shape, 
according to his own fancy, but the illustrator is often limited 
to a certain space, and instead of planning the space to fit the 
picture he must plan the picture to fit the space. 

An important part of the artist’s education consists of the 
training of the eye and of the hand —the eye to see and the 
hand to execute—and the student will readily realize that 
the beauty of composition depends largely on the training of 
the eye to distinguish the niceties of proportions, shades and 
colors. For this reason this first lesson has for its object the 
training of the eye to judge distances and the different tones of 

light and dark. 
Nature is always the _ best 























model, and from the beginning 
the student should train himself 
to look at nature through his own 
eyes and to record his impressions 
as faithfully as he can. And he 
may begin his composition studies 
by looking for pictures in the 
world around him. For this pur- 
pose take a small square of card- 
board and in it cut a hole, say 114 
by 2% inches. Paint one side of 
this cardboard black, leaving the 
other white. Now, by holding 
this up before your eye you will 
be able to see whatever you look 
at “ina frame.” By changing the 
position of the cardboard, these 
framed pictures may be made to 
appear wider than they are high 
or higher than they are wide, and 
by moving the frame toward or 
away from the eye the pictures are 
made larger or smaller in their 
relation to the size of the frame. 











COMPOSITION SKETCH BY REMBRANDT. 


locates the type, display lines, decorations or pictures. In this 
operation he plans his Composition. The word Composition, 
when used in an artistic sense, means “arrangement,” and 
refers to the proper placing of the parts of a picture or design 
in relation to each other and to the whole design — the filling 
of a space properly. The “composition sketch” is the ground- 
plan of the picture. Such sketches are often rough scribbles, 
merely intended to mark the location of the different parts of 
the proposed design, but it is in these first sketches that the 
artist lays out his plan for the work which is to follow. For 
this reason the student should realize not only the importance 


*Copyright, 1901, by F. Holme. All rights reserved. 





The black and white sides of the 
cardboard will enable you to train 
your eye to distinguish the rela- 
tive values of light and dark tones in nature by comparing 
these tones with each other and with the white and black of 
the cardboard. i 

In this simple contrivance you have the best practical illus- 
tration of the principles of composition that could be devised. 
You have the space —a most important consideration for the 
illustrator — clearly defined, with an actual, visible boundary; 
and with a motion of your hand you may see the effect pro- 
duced by a change of the relation of the space to the picture 
it encloses. When the cardboard approaches or recedes from 
the eye the objects on the other side of the frame do not 
change their size — you simply see more or less of them, and 
the frame appears to grow larger or smaller. But, suppose 























the space of which this frame represents the boundary to be 
a certain size, like a canvas or a sheet of paper—then the 
objects themselves would appear to change their size. In place 
of the cardboard, hold up a piece of paper, moving it to and 
from you, and imagine it to be transparent like a sheet of 
glass. Do you not see that the objects you would see through 
this would be larger or smaller in rela- 
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around you if you only can see them. And also study the 
make-up of printed pages — books, magazines, advertisements, 
business cards, etc.— noting the arrangement of the type and 
cuts on the page, the proportion of margin to the space taken 
up by the printed matter, and the placing of the most promi- 
nent lines. 





tion to your picture area? 

Now lay your cardboard down upon 
a piece of paper and draw a pencil 
around the edges of the opening. Make 
several of these little outlined spaces 
and then looking through the cardboard 
at some group of objects that attracts 
you, sketch their proportions inside of 
one of your little outlines. Keep the 
cardboard and your eye in the same 
relative positions all the while that you 
are making this sketch, and do not try 
to draw details; merely indicate the 
general proportions in a few simple 
lines. Then in another of your out- 
lined spaces draw the same objects, 
with the cardboard held at a different 
distance from the eye, indicating in 
your sketch their apparent change of 
size in relation to the space. 

You will notice in these experiments 
an alteration not only in the size of 
objects but in their appearance, some 























arrangements appearing more attractive 

than others, and it is just this mat- 

ter of pleasing arrangement that you are to train yourself 
to look for so that your pictures may be made attractive. The 
photographer does this when he looks through the “ finder” 
of his camera and backs away or approaches his subject, mov- 
ing the camera up and down and around in the effort to get 
the best “composition” on his ground glass. You will find 
your little square of cardboard just as interesting and much 
less expensive than a camera, and you can practice drawing the 
pictures instead of using up films and developer. Gustave 
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Fig. 1. 


Doré used to say that he carried a camera in his head, and that 
is what you should try to do. Begin by testing and correcting 
the lens, the most important part of the camera. In other 
words, train your eye to see correctly and learn to be on the 
lookout for pictures. In the next lesson you will be told 
something about making them. 

You should go about this preliminary work seriously and 
conscientiously. You can not learn to draw by merely read- 
ing about it— you must work in order to be able to do work; 
learn the meaning of these principles by trying to apply them. 
Be on the lookout for pleasing arrangements and make 
sketches of them when you find them. Study the objects about 
you, things you are familiar with, for there are pictures all 





COMPOSITION SKETCH BY ALBERT DURER. 


It will also be well for the student to make copies of pic- 
tures which interest him, but in such work care must be taken 
to have the proportions of the space the same as in the orig- 
inal. A simple way of enlarging or reducing the proportions 
of a rectangular space is to draw a diagonal line from one 
corner to the opposite corner, projecting it indefinitely. Draw 
horizontal and vertical lines from any point on this diagonal, 
continuing them until they meet the continuation of the lines 
forming the angle from which the diagonal was drawn. You 
will thus have enclosed a space exactly similar in its propor- 
tions to the original. In this way the proportions of a given 
space may be enlarged or reduced with perfect accuracy, as 
shown by the accompanying diagram (Fig. 1). 

A common method of transferring the proportions of a 
picture in an enlargement or reduction is to rule a number of 
squares on the surface of the drawing to be copied. Then, by 
laying out the same number of squares on the drawing paper it 
will be possible to transfer the design in each of these squares, 
reproducing that part of the original contained in its corre- 
sponding square. 

The principles explained above will furnish you with sug- 
gestions for a good month’s work, and it is to be hoped that 
those who propose to follow this course of lessons will not 
neglect this most important part. Begin at the beginning and 
work conscientiously and you will find this study to be both 
pleasant and profitable. 

(To be continued.) 


ENOUGH PRINTERS IN THE WEST. 

The statement made in last month’s issue about the scarcity 
of printers in the West does not seem to be viewed as correct 
by some of the people there. This is what S. M. Stenhouse, 
secretary Typographical Union No. 115, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
says under date of October 14: “ The publication in the Octo- 
ber number of THE INLAND PRINTER that there are insufficient 
printers in Utah and Idaho to perform the work, I believe to be 
an unfortunate mistake, which will result in detriment to those 
who may come West. A fairly intimate knowledge of the 
situation warrants me in asking that the error be corrected.” 
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Photo by George A. Furneaux, Chicago. 


HORNET’S NEST, DELLS OF THE WISCONSIN. 
(Near Kilbourn City, on the C. M. & St. P. R’y.) 





















NEWSPAPER GOSSIP 
AND COMMENT 





BY O. F. BYXBEE. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 817 Quincy Ave., Scranton, Pennsylvania. “ For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism Is desired. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Contests IN TypoGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


WRITING FOR THE Press.— By Robert Luce. A practical handbook 
of the art of newspaper writing, by a practical newspaper man, and meant 
to be of service to editors, reporters, correspondents and printers. The 
second edition was made the text-book of the Department of Journalism 
at Cornell University. Cloth, $1. 


ConTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by THe INLAND 
PrinTER, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. Contains 
in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges and names of con- 
testants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

A Cox Duptex press has been installed by the Lawrence 
(Mass.) Tribune. 

Tue Baltimore American has just celebrated its one hun- 
dred and twenty-eighth anniversary. 

TuHE Practical Printer says a paper in Kansas suspended 
publication for two weeks because “ the weather was so hot the 
rollers wouldn’t work.” 

Ohio Penitentiary News, Columbus, Ohio.—A very neat 
paper. The upper line of the first parallel rule is a trifle heavy, 
otherwise there is nothing to criticize. 

THE Marshall (Mich.) Statesman has just entered its sixty- 
third year. It has kept fully abreast of the times and is firmly 
entrenched in the hearts of its constituency. 

Tue Dawson News has entered upon its third volume. It 
publishes sixteen pages and is as nicely printed and as neat in 
appearance as any weekly paper in the country. 

Cassius M. Garpne_r is editor and publisher and E. R. Rus- 
sell city editor and manager of a new daily at Peekskill, New 
York —the Republican. It is a bright, newsy sheet. 

Tue Niagara Falls (N. Y.) Journal, in sending out sam- 
ples, has this printed on the wrapper: “Sample copies of the 
handsomest daily and weekly paper published in any city of its 
size in the world.” 

J. W. FeatuHerston, Fergus Falls (Minn.) Free Press.— 
The second volume of the Free Press starts out with a very 
prosperous appearance. Besides this the paper is nicely 
printed, neatly arranged, and the news is fully covered. 

O. H. Smirn, publisher of the Cicero (Ind.) New Era, 
makes no attempt to get away from the real intent and purpose 
of his publication. Under the title appears these words: 
“ Devoted to the interests of the editor's pocketbook.” 

Ciark HowELt, editor-in-chief of the Atlanta Constitution, 
has purchased the interest of Col. William H. Hemphill in 
that paper, which is conceded to be one of the most progressive 
and influential journals in the South, and now has a controlling 
interest. 

“ EsTABLISHING A NEwSPAPER.”—The articles on “ Estab- 
lishing a Newspaper,” which have appeared in THE INLAND 
Printer each month during the past two years, the last of 
which was in the September number, are to be publ’shed in 
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book form in the near future. Many inquiries have been 
received regarding the matter, and it is expected that a definite 
date of issue can be announced next month. 

Joe B. Hotiis, Waxahachie (Tex.) Light.—Your ads. are 
set in good taste, yet there is room for improvement in that of 
Queen Quality Shoes. The first line and name should have 
been given greater prominence, and the dealer’s name set 
smaller. 

Tue Lynn (Mass.) News has installed a Cox Duplex press, 
which was used to good advantage upon extra editions during 
the incidents connected with the assassination of President 
McKinley, the paper being on the street within five minutes 
after the receipt of the news of his death. 

An Ohio newspaper has hit upon a plan that has proved 
very popular. It has distributed blotters to banks and loan 
associations to be placed in pass-books, which read: “A savings 
bank is a good place to keep money, but the place to make it is 
through the advertising columns of the Telegraph.” 

Contest No. 10.—THE INLAND PRINTER’s tenth ad.-setting 
contest promises to be one of the most interesting yet con- 
ducted. At this writing, more than a month before the close of 
the contest, sixteen specimens have already been submitted. 
The judges have not yet been selected, but will be announced 
next month. 

Returns, San Francisco.—An exceptionally neat monthly 
publication, “devoted to the interests of advertising and busi- 
ness methods, printing and all its allied crafts.” Its size and 
make-up are distinctive and the mechanical work particularly 
creditable, the good results secured from the half-tones being 
excelled by none. 

AN important addition has been made by the Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.) Record to its Hoe Observer press, enabling it to print 
any number of pages up to twenty. Formerly it was limited to 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12 or 16 pages, but with the improvement it can now 
issue 14, 18 or 20, thus enabling it to accommodate its con- 
stantly growing advertising patronage. 

Cuartes H. McAuany, St. Joseph, Missouri—Your ads. are 
all set in good taste, the panel arrangements being particularly 
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creditable. The box heading is a departure from the ordinary 
and is reproduced herewith (No. 1). 

A SpanisH weekly, La Federacion, the organ of the tobacco 
workers’ union at Tampa, Florida, has been having hard luck 
during the strike in that city. Four editors, one after the other, 
were kidnaped and have not been heard of since. The paper 
continued to appear, however, until the forms from which it 
was being printed mysteriously disappeared. 

T. E. Matong, of the Pittsburg (Pa.) Post, has been writ- 
ing poetical letters to his friends, who evidently found them 
“too good to keep,” as the requests for such missiles have been 
coming in so fast that Mr. Malone has been forced to purchase 
a rubber stamp with these words: 

I’ve never heard of you before, 
And I don’t ,want to, any more. 

Monroe (Mich.) Record— Here is a “record” for news: 
“County News” from 28 towns, 311 items; “ Personals,” 70 
items; “ News About Town,” 84 items; “Church Notes,” 13 
items; “ Michigan Briefs,” 10 items. Is there a publisher who, 
aside from paid locals, can excel or even equal this showing? 
And all these 488 items, very few of which are over six lines in 
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length, are nicely graded. The presswork and ad. display are 
equally creditable, but the plate matter needs trimming at the 
top. 


ANOTHER step forward is to be taken by one of Duluth’s 
progressive papers, the Herald. Property las been purchased, 
50 by 100 feet, upon which is to be erected a handsome struc- 
ture which will be devoted entirely to the use of that paper. It 
is also installing a photoengraving plant and a new color press, 
and two additional Linotype machines are to be added to its 
already up-to-date equipment. 

Tue Rockford (Ill.) Register-Gazette has gone into a 
guessing contest with considerable energy. It is to distribute 
7,500 gifts, valued at over $7,000, to persons guessing the near- 
est to its actual circulation on November 1. Every person pay- 


with fine pictures of business houses, public places, residences 
and prominent men of the city. 

J. H. S., Rock County Herald, Luverne, Minnesota.—The 
news features of the Herald, upon which you especially request 
an opinion, are exceptionally well handled. There are very 
few papers in the country with a larger showing of actual news 
items, covering so many sections. First page articles are nicely 
headed and arranged. It would greatly improve the corre- 
spondence pages if the heads were in a black letter, and the 
items graded, with a lead between. This means a little more 
work for the make-up, but the result is well worth the labor. 

Nutmeg Idler, Torrington, Connecticut—An amateur maga- 
zine, published by Howard George Brooks, with Carl A. French 
as associate editor. It carries three pages of ads., which are 











Photo by N. Brock, Asheville, N.C. 


NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


ing 25 cents on subscription, new or old, is entitled to a guess 
for every such sum paid. At the recent county fair an exhibit 
of a portion of the gifts was made and hundreds of new sub- 
scriptions were received. 

DurcHess county, New York, with a population of little 
over eighty thousand, has twenty-three daily and weekly papers 
published within its borders, with circulations varying from 
less than one thousand to ten thousand, which speaks well for 
it as a reading community, as there is about one paper to every 
3% persons. Every house must have a dozen or more papers 
and the people can do little else but read. 


Tue Newburgh (N. Y.) News issued a handsomely illus- 
trated edition in honor of its seventeenth birthday, which 
occurred in September. It was nicely printed on coated and 
tinted paper, and was well worthy of preservation as a his- 
torical souvenir. It gave a history of Newburgh, a city closely 
connected with many incidents of the Revolution, illustrated 





neatly set. The title-page is poorly arranged through an effort 
to construct something original — straight lines would be much 
more creditable, even if they are like other publications. Aside 
from this and a slight unevenness in the impression, the 
mechanical work is very satisfactory. 


FARMERSVILLE (Tex.) Sentinel—A first page arranged like 
yours detracts from the dignity of a newspaper. If the half- 
page ad. was run at the bottom of the page it would do the 
advertiser just as much good, and would allow the news to 
appear in its proper place. The page would be further 
improved if something more than one-line heads were used on 
the more important items. All other features of the paper are 
very creditable; it has an unusual amount of news matter, ads. 
are nicely displayed, and the presswork also deserves particular 
mention. 


A VOTING contest without a coupon is somewhat of a nov- 
elty, but this is just what is being successfully conducted by 
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the Paterson (N. J.) News. It offers a gold watch to the most 
popular trolley conductor, the contest to be decided by the 
greatest number of letters from passengers who have received 
courteous treatment. Each writer is allowed to contribute but 
one letter, and each must be signed with the writer’s full name 
and address. At this writing over seven hundred letters had 
been received, those sent in in one day filling over three col- 
umns of nonpareil, and the contest is very close between three 
of the leaders. 

In a recent issue of the Hoosier Democrat, of Charlestown, 
Indiana, appeared an editorial, headed “An Advertiser’s Gall,” 
calling attention to a certain Chicago daily that offers its paper, 
the subscription price of which is $6, in exchange for $25 to $50 
worth of advertising space, and stating that one-half of the 
exchanges reaching that office have apparently taken advantage 
of the offer. This practice is not confined to the Chicago daily, 
but is customary with papers in all the large cities. The only 
remedy is a united refusal to accept these propositions. The 
question is worthy of discussion and action by the press asso- 
ciations. 

YELLOW journalism is being condemned on all sides, by 
Democratic and Republican papers alike, for the part it has 
taken in the education of warped intellects into the belief that 
the head of the nation is the foe of the common people, ending 
in the dastardly act of the assassin Czolgosz. Whether or not 
these papers are in any degree responsible for the lamented 
death of our President, it is time for them to acknowledge 
their past errors and to resolve that in future they will respect 
the President of the United States, elevated to his position by 
the will of the majority of the people, and use their hitherto 
misspent energies in teaching others to do likewise. 

LarcE numbers of papers have been received showing com- 
mendable arrangements, with turned column rules, heavy black 
borders, and the like, out of respect to the memory of our 
lamented President, and it is impossible to give individual men- 
tion. A reproduction of the many papers, showing the various 
styles of treatment, would make an interesting study indeed, 
and then, too, the wording of the first lines of each head shows 
an almost endless variety of treatment. Many papers “ fea- 
tured” local religious services and addresses, and the great 
majority reprinted the President’s favorite hymns, “ Lead, 
Kindly Light,” and “ Nearer, My God, to Thee.” Every news- 
paper in the land did its utmost to show honor and respect to 
the dead and true sorrow for the country’s great loss. 

Satter & Son, Augusta (Okla.) Headlight—AlIthough your 
press is an old one, there is very little fault to be found with the 
presswork, aside from a slight unevenness in color. The read- 
ing matter is nicely made up, short items being carefully 
graded. Your type-faces are old and some are not suitable for 


Your Interests are Always Protected 
} You trade with the house that does as Wadvertises, 


Fle Welnew Ghee. b 


THE MONEY SAVERS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


No. 2. 


newspaper work, but this does not excuse the use of from six 
to eight faces of type in the same ad., nor the poor arrange- 
ment of lines. The four lines reproduced (No. 2) from one of 
your ads. show one of the worst arrangements. The longest of 
these lines is two picas short of being full, and there are four 
distinct faces used — but worse than this, two of these faces 
slant in opposite directions. Your best ads. are those of Rader 
and W. Wismiller. 

H. S. Kencuineton, Maryland Republican, Annapolis, 
Maryland.—The slur on the head rules is undoubtedly due to 
the worn condition of the press and would be almost impossible 
to overcome. As the impression is not heavy at this point, it is 
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evident the bearers are properly adjusted, and other conditions 
are apparently as favorable to overcoming the difficulty as pos- 
sible. Aside from this, the presswork is very good. The ad. of 
Phil Miller is probably the best in the paper and was particu- 
larly hard to display attractively, as a long single-column ad. 
always is. All the ads. are properly displayed, but that of John 
B. Flood needs resetting badly. The correspondence depart- 
ment has a neat heading, but the items should be graded to 
have the page appear to the best advantage. 

A Mopern Rate Carp.—The Muncie (Ind.) Star put a 
new rate card into effect September 1, which is thoroughly up 
to date in its arrangement. The reproduction herewith shows 
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Circulation Guaranteed to Exceed 16,000 Daily. 


Advertising Rate Card. 
In Effect September 1, 1901. 


DISPLAY — Per AaaTe LINE. 


Space to be used within one year, or a stipu- 
lated amount of space to he used on stated days of 
each’ week for one year 





10,000 lines or more, per line...... S 02 
5.000 lines or more, per line...... O29 
Less than 5,000 lines, per line...... 03 


25 per cent additional for full position 

1o per cent. additional for next to reading po- 
sition 

All contracts discontinued before expiration at 
advertiser's request, must be adjusted at card rates 
for the service actually rendered. 


Reading matter..........25 cents per line 
500 lines. ........ ....20 Cents per hne 
8,000 UNOS. 655400. s 00% .1§ cents per line 





Classified Liners, such as ‘Agents Wanted.’ 
Medical, Business Cards etc , one cent per word 
each insertion 

















A MODERN RATE-CARD., 


the card complete. Nearly all dailies in cities the size o: Mun- 
cie charge local advertising by the inch instead of the line, 
although foreign contracts are frequently placed in this way, 
and the Star’s card in inches would be as follows: 


RUN CE USN INOREB soca ea tacieeccces bend eneee 42 cents 
UGE SEO) MMR oes vive cunts cov cieveeceeentees aS 
RENE 200" ION a4 654s sas eset ee eatssmaseneene ie 


The prices are consistent with a circulation of 16,000, but the 
lowest rate of 28 cents is somewhat higher than many papers 
of like circulation are able to secure. As a contract for 10,000 
lines, or 700 inches, is only equal to a 3-inch ad. for a year, it 
would seem that there should be one more reduction to about 
25 cents for contracts aggregating 25,000 lines. However, the 
card is based on the principle that is sure tc be adopted univer- 
sally before many years, as it is growing in popularity rapidly. 
The Star’s statement that the prices are “ bed rock,” as shown 
by the accompanying letter, which was sent to prospective 
advertisers, is another commendable feature of the plan: 

GENTLEMEN,— Enclosed please find copies of our new rate card, just 
issued. This card shows our bed-rock rate, from which we make no 
deviation under any circumstances. 

We wish to direct your special attention to the fact that, although we 
have acquired the News, our strongest competitor, and have consolidated 
it with the Star, forming one of the best newspaper propositions in the 
State, with the largest circulation in Indiana (the Indianapolis News 
excepted), we have made no advance in our advertising rates. 

You are authorized to make the following a condition of any adver- 
tising contract you may make with the Star and News: ‘“ The publishers 
of the Star and News shall furnish us with satisfactory evidence before 
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1.—Alaska Printing Company, February, 1901. 

2.—Alaska Printing Company, July 4, 1gor. 

3.—Joseph Ernst, Burnett to Dawson, Y. T., 443 miles, 10 days, Febru- 
ary, 1900. 

4.—Landing in surf at Nome. 


the last quarter’s bill is paid that the actual circulation of the Star and 
News has averaged sixteen thousand (16,000) daily during the life of 
this contract, a pro rata reduction to be made if the circulation has 
fallen below sixteen thousand daily.” 

Trusting that you may be able to favor us with a line of your busi- 
ness in the near future, we remain, ; 

Very truly yours, 
Tue Star PusiisHinc Company. 


Guessinc Contests.— From a recent decision by Attorney- 
General Knox it would appear that guessing contests cease to 
be such when the result can be approached, even distantly, by 
any process of calculation. While it is impossible to estimate 
within many thousands of the total number of paid admissions 
to the Pan-American Exposition, yet a contest of this character 
is held not to be a violation of the lottery law, as a certain 
amount of calculation is necessary in a solutior of the problem. 
It would be quite natural, however, to advertise such a feature 





(See opposite page.) 


VIEWS AT NOME, ALASKA, 


5.—A native son of the Frozen North. ’ 
6.—The ‘‘ Chechacas ”’ coming in, June, 1901. 
7.—An Eskimo baby. 

8.—Alaska printing-office window, February, 1901. 


as a “ guessing contest,” and the question arises as to its legal- 
ity with such a caption. Such contests have proved very profit- 
able to publishers, and while the merits of the case would 
probably be decided on the actual conditions, it would still 
seem advisable to more strongly emphasize the “estimate” 
side of a competition, rather than the “ guessing” side, if all 
possibility of trouble would be avoided. The Attorney-General, 
in giving his decision, bases his opinion strictly on the word- 
ing of the law, as follows: “ Such estimates, while necessarily 
dependent in many respects upon chance, are likewise affected 
by the intelligent calculations of a thoughtful observer. A fair 
construction of the words ‘dependent upon lot or chance’ 
excludes estimates which are based upon mental calculation, 
even though the factors which enter into such calculation may 
be uncertain and matters of conjecture. The drawing of a lot 
or the throw of a die is purely dependent upon chance, for no 
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mental operation can aid in estimating the result. As penal 
statutes must be construed strictly, I am unable to reach the 
conclusion that the giving of prizes as a reward for superior 
intelligence in estimates, where the human intellect is exercised 
in making such estimates, is within the purview of the statute, 
and the conclusion can not be affected by the demoralizing 
tendencies to which you refer.” 

SoMETHING out of the ordinary in the shape of a plan to 
renew a plant destroyed by fire is embodied in the following 
letter from Will F. Hendrickson, editor of the Osterburg ( Pa.) 
News. This has many advantages over borrowing money, as 
all responsibility for payment of interest or principal is 
avoided. I wonder how much Mr. Hendrickson received. 

OsterBurRG, Pa., August 31, 1901. 

To tHE PusLitsHerR,—On August 21, 1901, the entire equipment of 
the News was totally destroyed by fire. The cost of the plant was 
$2,600, and there was insurance on it amounting to $1,600. * The loss, 
$1,000, is a great blow to me, I being wholly responsible for the pay- 
ment of all indebtedness, which amount offsets the insurance, thus leav- 
ing me penniless. I am confronted with what appears to be a task of 
many years’ duration — recuperation from loss and the reéstablishment 
of a plant. I admit, regretfully, that I have lost everything for which 
I have striven for many years, after having been in business only ten 
months, but I have an excellent business built up and if assisted by my 
fellow publishers and editors I can regain my solid foothold. 

With that end in view I must humbly appeal to your charity for a 
cash contribution, no matter how small. I am sending this appeal to 
only Pennsylvania papers, so trust that every one who receives it will 
act promptly and favorably. 

Thanking you in advance for any contribution you may make, and 
referring you to the First National Bank, of Bedford, Pennsylvania, or 
any of the newspaper agencies as to my “ standing,’”’ I am 

Gratefully yours, Witt F. Henprickson. 

THOSE who contemplate entering the newspaper field will be 
interested in the following letter: ‘Can you tell me whether or 
not the series of articles on ‘ Establishing a Newspaper’ will 
be published in book form? If not, can I secure back numbers 
of your magazine containing the articles? Would you advise 
a young reporter to borrow money, say $20,000, to buy a small 
daily paper in a town of about eighteen thousand people and 
constantly growing? I am seriously considering such a move. 
I have worked in the town I speak of before I came here. I 
am well acquainted and know the place. It has bright pros- 
pects. At present there are two afternoon papers there, but 
neither of them are up to date or progressive. My idea would 
be to buy one of them and put in a Duplex press and two Lino- 
type machines. I would install the pony dispatch service and 
endeavor to spread my circulation into a large suburban field 
at present almost untouched. I have many other plans to push 
the sheet. If neither paper will sell, would you advise buying a 
new outfit and starting a rival?” Answer.—tThe articles on 
“ Establishing a Newspaper” will be published in book. form 
in a few months, due announcement of which will be made in 
this department. Your other questions are difficult to answer, 
as so little information is given about the town in which you 
contemplate locating. If it is in close proximity to a large city 
the risk would be much greater than if it stood out with consid- 
erable prominence among surrounding towns. With the loca- 
tion favorable, the other conditions being as you describe, I 
should consider that there was a fair opportunity for success 
for a progressive man, providing he could purchase one of the 
existing papers. I would not take the chance of starting a 
third paper in a town of eighteen thousand people, not even if 
conditions appeared unusually promising. It is astonishing 
what activity often remains in apparently dead publications 
when competition appears. Conditions change rapidly at such 
times. 





“THE INLAND PRINTER” IS INDISPENSABLE, 


Enclosed find renewal of my subscription to your valuable 
journal. I could not get along without your publication, as it 
is indispensable in every well-regulated and up-to-date news- 
paper office—Will H. McEwan, The Democrat, Albion, 
Indiana. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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PRINTING IN ALASKA. 


We have received from Phil Ernest and Joseph Ernst, of 


‘the Alaska Printing Company, Nome, Alaska, several snap- 


shot pictures taken in the vicinity of their office, which will 
be interesting to INLAND PrINTER readers. The office is the 
only exclusive job-printing establishment in Nome. Although 
small, it is fitted up with the very best material, carefully 
selected, without a single useless font in the entire outfit. The 
press is an 8 by 12 Challenge Gordon. Mr. Ernst says he 
sent to Seattle last fall for a dozen copies of THe INLAND 
PRINTER, which made excellent winter reading. There is 
plenty of opportunity for reading literature of all sorts, as 
“business goes out of business” when the frozen half of the 
year sets in and the ice gathers on shore and the smoke of 
the last steamer has gone under the sky line. Mr. Ernst states 
he has had some trouble with corrosion of type, and can not 
understand the reason. Only benzine was used to wash the 
type, and some of the corroded letters have never been inked. 
He states that the face is rough and hard and will not ink 
properly until ground smooth on the stone. Can any of our 
readers tell what the trouble is? 








Photo by Will H. Brown, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE FAVORITE PLAYGROUND. 





ART BOOK-MAKING IN PHILADELPHIA. 


An interesting experiment in the art of fine bookmaking is 
being tried just now by two Philadelphians who are not only 
journalists, but artists, and—what is more — bibliophiles. 
George Haeberstadt and Guernsey Moore have set up “ The 
Sign of the Hour Glass” out in Germantown, and now are 
bent on turning out books after the manner of those made 
immortal by the names of Morris and Kelmscott. It may be 
added as tending to the success of their venture that it is in 
nowise intended to be money-making. The first book to be 
issued, already virtually on the presses, is to be Hans Ander- 
sen’s “ The Rosetree and the Snail,” which, as is to be true 
of its successors, is to be printed from types designed especi- 
ally for it by the proprietors themselves. Both Mr. Haeber- 
stadt and Mr. Moore have had practical experience in design- 
ing as well as printing, their book and magazine covers and 
decorative illustrations having commanded a ready market 
for some years. Informally associated with them in their 
present undertaking are W. B. Trites, of the Record, and 
R. W. Kauffman, of the Press. 











NOTES AND QUERIES 
ON MACTIINE COMPOSITION 





BY JOHN S. THOMPSON, 


Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are in- 
vited. Queries received before the tenth day of the month will be 
answered In the next Issue. Address all matters pertaining to 
this department to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Operators, operator-machinists and machin- 
ists seeking employment or change, are requested to file their names, 
addresses, preferences, etc., on our list of available employes. Em- 
ployers are invited to call upon us for competent men In these occu- 
pations. Blanks will be furnished on request. Address Machine 
Composition department, THE INLAND PRINTER, being careful to 
enclose stamp. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


THE MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 

MENT.— By Frank Evans, Linotype machinist. $3, postpaid. 

Tue Linotype Operator’s Companion.—A treatise on how to operate 
and care for the Linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 

._ Tue Linotype, Manuart.— By Charles Seaward. Gives detailed 
instruction concerning the proper adjustment and care of the Linotype, 
fully illustrated. No operator or machinist should be without this valu- 
able book. $1.50, postpaid. 

., Proper FINGERING OF THE Linotype Keysoarp.— By C. H. Cochrane. 
The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the number of times a 
given letter or character appears in actual use, together with the position 
of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in their relation to the 
fingers. 10 cents. 

_ FacstMILe Keysoarps.—An exact reproduction of the latest two-letter 
Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps, etc. Printed on heavy 
manila stock. Location of keys and “ motion” learned by practice on 
these facsimiles. Instructions are attached giving full information as to 
manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

Do KEEP driving belts tight; don’t “ speed up” the machine. 

Printers at Sydney, Australia, have protested against: the 
introduction of Linotypes into their Government Printing- 
office. 

Tue New York Sun has a battery of forty Monotypes. The 
Telegraph, of the same city, recently installed eighteen 


machines of the same pattern. 


THE new scale for machine operators in New London, Con- 
necticut, calls for $18 per week for day work and $21 for night 
work, forty-eight hours per week. 

Marion (Ind.) operators, in conformity with the new 
scale lately adopted, now receive $18 per week for night and 
$15 for day work. Operator-machinists receive $2.50 per week 
in advance of the regular scale. 

New York TypoGRAPHICAL UNION has decided to open a 
school for instruction of operators on the Lanston Monotype 
machine. The union will contribute $15 per week for three 
months toward expenses and the Lanston Company a similar 
amount. 

Five Linotypes, installed in the Freie-Presse office, Chicago; 
in 1893, were sold last month for scrap-iron and completely 
demolished. They were owned by the Mergenthaler Company, 
having been leased to the Freie-Presse, which has consolidated 
with the Staats Zeitung. The price realized for the five 
machines was $65. 

Five precious minutes from the “closing-up” period of 
hurry and pressure were snatched by all the employes of the 
composing-room of the Chicago Daily News on the occasion 
of the recent tribute to the memory of William McKinley. 
The solemn moment invaded the busiest hour of the day — 
2:30 o'clock. At the instant, however, the typesetting machines 
were stopped and operators, make-ups and all other employes 
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joined in singing “ Nearer, My God, to Thee.” Men from the 
editorial and other departments gathered and listened and later 
joined in singing the verses the President murmured with his 
last breath. The incident is believed to be unique in news- 
paper work. 

THE representative of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
in Mexico, Louis L. Lomer, accompanied by Sefior R. Reyes 
Spinola, director of El Imparcial and El Mundo, two of the 
most influential dailies in Mexico, visited Chicago and the 
Pan-American Exposition during the month of October. Mr. 
Lomer reports increasing sales of the Linotype in Mexico. 
Mexican operators receive about 5 cents per thousand ems. 

Tue I tHat Simp In CHANNEL O.—A query from Cham- 
paign, Illinois, is as follows: “ The distributor of our ‘ mill’ 
dumps all the lower-case i’s into the lower-case 0 channel. We 
have tried new i’s and it does the same with them. Can you 
suggest a remedy?” Answer.—The partitions which guide the 
matrices into the magazine are bent out of position. Straighten 
these partitions and the matrices will drop into their proper 
channels. 

Tue Simplex machine has apparently a monopoly of opera- 
tors of the female gender. Of a total of 265 female machine 
operators in the United States and Canada, it is safe to say 
that at least seventy-five per cent are Simplex operators. 
Some surprisingly large records have been made by teams of 





lady operators on the Simplex. The accompanying cut gives a 
view of the composing-room of the Daily Pioneer office, of 
Bridgeton, New Jersey. The operators are Miss Hattie Hetzell 
and Miss Tillie M. Husted. They both operate and justify 
(alternating). Miss Hetzell is the “boss” of the machine and 
has it down pretty fine. The two young ladies average over 
forty thousand ems a day, working nine hours through the 
week and eight hours on Saturday. 

Mr. Pup T. Donce, president and general manager of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, was in Chicago early in 
October. Arrangements were made at that time for opening 
a salesroom and supply depot in Chicago for the better accom- 
modation of the company’s Western customers. Quarters 
will be secured in a prominent location, and complete machines 
and all their component parts will be kept in stock, thus 
greatly facilitating Linotype installations and the supply of 
repair parts. Mr. George E. Lincoln, for a number of years 
traveling salesman for the Mergenthaler Company, will be in 
charge of the new branch, which will be ready for business 
in a few weeks. 

Our List or AvaAILaBLE EmpLoyes.— During the past 
month a circular letter was addressed to all Linotypists regis- 
tered on our list of available employes requesting that they 
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renew their registration if still open for employment. The 
names of all who failed to reply were stricken from the list, 
which now contains the names of only those who are at the 
present time seeking a change. This service is proving a 
decided convenience to employers, and a ready means of secur- 
ing positions for competent Linotypists. This list will be sent 
to any one seeking the services of efficient employes. It gives 
names, addresses, references, experience, ability and minimum 
wages acceptable. Stamps should be enclosed for registration 
blanks or list. 

THE latest thing in composing-machines comes from Lon- 
don, England. It is called the “ Stringer,” and is said to com- 
bine expired Linotype patents with some original ideas. The 
assembling and distributing mechanism is in the usual form, 
the method of casting and handling the matrix line being the 
new features. In the promised machine, the line of matrices 
is assembled and justified, and then the matrices and spaces 
are one by one advanced to the casting apparatus, which casts 
individual types and deposits them in proper sequence on the 
galley. Instead of casting from the edge of the matrix, the die 
is cut in the flat side, thus precluding all chance for “ whis- 
kers.” Any length of line may be composed on the “ Stringer.” 
The new machine, it is claimed, will be put on the market early 
next year. 

Wuat ONE Printer Dip.—An interesting letter from John 
H. English, Maryville, Missouri, contains the following: 
“Without any experience whatever, and only having seen the 
machine in operation in a few offices I visited, I erected a 
Linotype, adjusted same, and am today turning out from 4,800 
to 6,000 ems brevier on a primer slug per hour. It was not a 
bed of roses, especially with a coal-oil burner; but the words 
of the inspector, who recently visited me, are sufficient reward. 
They were: ‘If all machines, even where they have machin- 
ists, were in the same good condition I find yours, my job 
would be a very pleasant one.’ Some day, if you desire, I will 
tell you of the troubles I had, the way I overcame them, etc., 
for publication.” We are sure our readers will be interested 
in hearing further from Mr. English. 

Mr. B. F. Cote, secretary and treasurer of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, Washington, D. C., was recently 
in Chicago and favored THE INLAND PRINTER with a call. Mr. 
Cole says the Monotype machines are now commercially per- 
fect, and the fact that many offices are being equipped with 
them, and that a number of offices which put in one or two 
machines on trial have ordered several more, is good evidence 
that they are giving satisfaction. He reports that in Chicago 
four are now in use in the office of Gunthorp & Warren, three 
at the Winship Printing Company’s plant, and two in the office 
of the Faithorn Printing Company. Barnard & Miller, Chi- 
cago, are also installing two Monotype machines in their plant. 
They already have four Linotypes. While the West is not as 
well represented as the East in number of machines in use, 
from present indications it will not be far behind the East 
before very long. 

Many “Goop Tuincs” Went Wronc.— No new legisla- 
tion concerning machine composition was adopted by the late 
convention of the International Typographical Union, held at 
Birmingham, Alabama, though the usual number of amend- 
ments were proposed. Among the resolutions defeated were 
propositions regulating the minimum number of ems per hour 
and the maximum per week to be expected of Linotype opera- 
tors; a resolution declaring plants of four or more machines 
must employ a machinist; discouraging the use of linometers; 
declaring in favor of piece scales on machines; another leaving 
the question of time or piece scales without recommendation ; 
permitting two-thirds majority of the operators of a local 
union to make their own scale; establishing a fine for allowing 
non-union persons to practice on or operate a machine; pro- 
hibiting apprentices from practicing on machines, and fining 
operators working under time scales for accepting a bonus. 
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The practice of giving out six-day situations on seven-day pub- 
lications was condemned. 

SomEeTHING New.—A Michigan correspondent gives the 
following experience he recently had: “The other evening, 
after the daily was out, I tried to clean up the casting part of 
the machine. I believe I read in THE INLAND PRINTER a rec- 
ommendation by a Florida operator that graphite and oil be 
used to keep mouthpiece clear and clean. I rubbed it over the 
mouthpiece with a cloth, and also the back of mold. Then I 
started up the machine but could get no slug. It acted as 
though the metal was cold; at any rate, no metal would flow 
through, although a wire was pushed through every hole the 
entire length of slug line. More heat did no good, so the 
mouthpiece was removed and the throat of metal pot cleaned. 
When the mouthpiece was replaced and I started the machine 
again, slugs began to come better than ever. I wonder if any 
one ever had a like experience. It must have been a case of 
‘choke,’ for the machine was in perfect condition otherwise.” 

A REMARKABLE PERFORMANCE.— In the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Capital office, what is believed to be the largest number of lines 
ever cast on a Mergenthaler machine within nine hours by one 
operator took place on September 27. Dan Tew, who has been 
in the employ of the Capital office for nearly two years, was 
the operator. Upon each machine there is a linometer, which 
records with exactness the number of lines cast. For nine 
hours of work, beginning at 7:30 A.M. and ending at 4:45 P.M., 
with fifteen minutes for lunch, Mr. Tew composed 3,222 lines 
of nonpareil, which equals 83,772 ems of type. The machine 
was speeded to seven revolutions per minute, or 10,920 ems per 
hour. Out of this possible number Mr. Tew set 9,308 ems per 
hour. The fact that there was no race for speed and that Mr. 
Tew took his turn off the hook the same as any of the other 
operators, setting market reports and tables of figures, for 
which the linometer made no allowance, makes the perform- 
ance all the more remarkable. During the hours of work Mr. 
Tew handled forty-two takes of copy. It is the belief of the 
Capital office that Mr. Tew is the fastest operator in the United 
States, and this record has never been equaled, copy and condi- 
tions being taken into consideration. 

TRIMMING KNIFE ADJUSTMENT.—“ Novice,” who, by com- 
plying with the terms governing THE INLAND PRINTER Bureau 
of Information, received a personal reply to his letter, sought 
information concerning the adjustment of the slug-trimming 
knives. He wrote: “ For some time my Linotype slugs have 
been thicker at top than at the bottom, although knives are 
apparently set right; the slugs when locked up in a form 
spring in the middle of the column, causing bad print. A few 
days ago I inserted a 2-point lead under edge of the bottom 
of left-hand knife, causing the cutting edge to about line with 
the bottom of knife when in position. My knives are of the 
pattern thicker at lower than upper end. Should not the edge 
of knife be true with bottom? Otherwise it seems to me it 
will trim too much off bottom of slug if the cutting edge pro- 
jects.” For answer to this query diagrams showing the proper 
angles of the trimming knives were sent. The cause of slugs 
being off their feet is in all cases the result of the left-hand 
knife not trimming the overhanging burr from smooth side of 
the slug. This knife should set close enough to do this, but 
should not cut into the body of the slug itself. The knives 
should never be tilted at any other than the original angles, 
and these angles must be carefully preserved when grinding 
or sharpening them. The knives, like all other parts of the 
machine, are made right, and no alteration of the parts is likely 
to give beneficial results. 

An Important Decis1on.—The views of President J. M. 
Lynch, of the International Typographical Union, which were 
endorsed by the Committee on Laws at the late Birmingham 
convention, regarding the question “Can we confer limited 
membership?” are of great import to all Linotype machinists, 
members of that organization. These non-printer machinists, 
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admitted to membership in the Typographical Union, in 
accordance with resolutions adopted at the Syracuse conven- 
tion, were limited to work in their own branch of the trade. 
The International president has now, however, thus expressed 
himself on this subject: “The International Typographical 
Union can not, in my opinion, confer limited membership. 
Such a course would not, I believe, be upheld by the courts, 
especially in view of the fact that we require equal dues from 
all classes on our membership rolls. Under a strict construc- 
tion of the law as it stands at the present time, non-printer 
proofreaders and non-printer machinists, members of subordi- 
nate unions, are entitled to work at any branch of the trade 
which they are capable of filling. The Detroit convention 
amended the law so as to permit of this, but the amendment 
failed before the referendum. The Milwaukee convention 
struck out all prohibitive sections, both as to seciiring member- 
ship and working at any branch of the trade.” There is now 
nothing to prevent Linotype machinists accepting positions as 
machinist-operators, and the fact that some machinists have, 
through association, become familiar with the technicalities of 
printing and can operate the keyboard quite speedily, would 
seem to make them desirable employes in the new field. 


DEFECTIVE Matrix CoMBINATION.— E. G. R., an operator- 
machinist, writes: “ Recently I have been having a new source 
of worry. ’Tis this: When setting cap. lines the cap. T’s, after 
being carried to the distributor box, will drop from the bar 
before passing over the matrix lift. The line will stop when 
about half-way into the distributor box, and when pushed 
back the T will drop off. Can it be that the bar on elevator is 
not in line with that of distributor box, or is it the fault of the 
matrix? No other letter bothers me but the one mentioned. 
Another thing I would like to ask is: Could a man erect a 
Linotype machine without expert help? I have worked on 
the machines for about five years, but have never erected one, 
and doubt if I could. Did a man ever do it without help at 
first?” Answer—The cap. T is suspended from the distribu- 
tor bar by one combination only —the lowest one on the 
matrix — and the least defect in the points ot the combination 
will prevent it being shifted into the distributor. The com- 
bination may have become damaged by striking against the bar 
in distributor box as it is being shifted, which it will do if the 
bar is damaged at the point where the two bars join. The 
second elevator should come fully back into position, and can 
be set so as to do so by the adjustment at base of second ele- 
vator. You will, I am sure, have no difficulty in erecting a 
Linotype, for your familiarity with the machine should make 
you confident of knowing where the parts go. Go slowly and 
carefully and you will find this seemingly difficult task is in 
reality an easy matter for one who has worked around the 
machine and kept his eyes open. Men who never set their eyes 
on Linotypes before they removed the boxing around them 
have been known to erect and put in running order a plant of 
machines. 

AN OVERLOOKED ApDJUSTMENT.— E. E. Paddock, machinist 
Sioux City (lowa) Journal, submits the following: “I have 
been reading carefully the ‘ Notes and Queries on Machine 
Composition’ in THE INLAND PRINTER, and see that you are 
now taking up the two-letter proposition. In our city we have 
two two-letter machines. Neither of them, however, is under 
my care, but I have noticed that some operators have trouble 
with their assemblers; that is, in elevating the line, they send 
it up too hard, which causes the matrices to rise slightly after 
the elevator has come to a stop. The line is caught immedi- 
ately in that position by the two carriage fingers, which hold 
it there and thus allow the ears of the matrices to strike 
against the end of the intermediate channel, bending matrix 
ears. Operators in many cases do not heed the advice of 
machinists, and in this case an entire set of matrices is bent, 
and all kinds of trouble follows. I have a little device in mind 
for the prevention of this trouble, which I wish to submit for 


your consideration, and if you think it worthy of mention you 
can present it to the readers of THE INLAND Printer for 
experimenting with. Arrange a small cylinder and piston and 
connect it to the assembling elevator so that if the elevator is 
raised too fast it will form an air cushion or 4a resistance to 
its upward movement, thus preventing the operator from 
slamming the line up too hard. It must, of course, be adjust- 
able, and arranged so as not to interfere with the reasonable 
operation of the elevator. I have a number of practical appli- 
ances on my machines which I have never heard of before, 
which I may submit later.” Answer.—If the upright pin on 
the back rail of assembler is properly adjusted, the line deliv- 
ery carriage will be released in time to prevent the matrices 
raising in the assembler when the line is elevated with a slam. 
The releasing pin is seated on the point of a screw which can 
be turned from underneath the assembler, and the pin thus 
raised and the trouble complained of corrected. We would be 
pleased to give our readers a description of the devices which 
our correspondent speaks of. 





“TOUGH” MANUSCRIPT. 


W. H. McClintock, with the Record, Roswell, New Mexico, 
writes that printers in New Mexico run across a tough piece 
of manuscript once in a while, and says that the jobman was 
nearly killed with the following: 


He, of (ov Soren 
mwdle TS Colt By tetd Aabrdoen) fhe 


The translation is as follows: 


Open Air Sermon! 


I wish to call the attention of the good people of Ros- 
well to the fact that the sermon that was to 
have been preached last Sunday on the lawn 
at the residence of Capt. J. C. lea will 
be delivered next 


Sunday, Sept. 1, 4:30 P.M. 


Everybody invited. We will have some of the best 
Songsters that the country affords. 





Colored Methodist Church, 


Mrs. Ella Hex, Mrs. Steel and Mrs. Williams will 
ask you for a little mite to help pay off the 
debt of $380. 





J.S.Avery, Pastor. 
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Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
AHRIMANS OF THE PRINTING-PRESS. 


BY W. A. B. 


HE religious system of the Parsees, supposed to have 
T been founded by Zoroaster, as set forth in the Zend 
Avesta, the Bible of ancient Persians, accounts for the 
existence of evil on the theory that the world and everything 
pertaining to it is the work of two creators, working subject 
to the Supreme Essence: one good, producing good things; 
the other bad, bringing forth nothing but evil. Thus the world 
becomes one vast battlefield on which each human being enacts 
the part of a soldier, fighting to advance the standard of 
Ormuzd, the good creator, or aiding in the destructive work of 
Ahriman, the producer of evil. 

This theory doubtless rests upon no higher authority than 
the wisdom of Zoroaster, or some other sage of remote antiq- 
uity, acquired through long vigils, fastings, prayer and secret 
contemplation. Some students have thought it quite as phil- 
osophical and reasonable as the Jewish account of the origin 
of evil. Without stopping to discuss the question it seems 
clear that the Parsee system fairly represents the world as it 
exists today. Every man, however weak, every institution, 
however small, is a creator, not of worlds and animals and 
vegetation, but of deeds, influences, effects, and the conflict 
described in the Zend Avesta, where the bad creator sought to 
match every good work of the beneficent Ormuzd with a cor- 
responding evil, calculated to counteract its effect, is well 
exemplified in our modern society, where some build up while 
others are attempting to destroy, corrupt and render worse 
than naught that which was well meant for good. 

The printing-press, mighty and universal recorder of events, 
inventions, discoveries, developments, aspirations, follies, frail- 
ties and falsehoods, has become a potent, well nigh irresisti- 
ble power. As its intricate system of wheels and rollers, acting 
with mathematical precision and momentarily attesting the wis- 
dom and power of its designer, carries forward the endless 
plane of pure paper, it is advancing or turning backward the 
interests of mankind, building or destroying, according to the 
arrangement of the characters upon the ink-blackened, rotat- 
ing cylinder that is soon to convert the snowy expanse into 
printed pages. Greatest instrument of civilization, enlighten- 
ment and advancement toward higher things, the printing- 
press, perverted to bad ends, becomes a ready and most efficient 
vehicle for circulating corrupting and debasing influences, as 
cunning and swift working a machine as the evil one could 
have devised for the manufacture and dissemination of allur- 
ing, deceiving and destroying snares, calculated to immesh 
poor human nature. 

The art of printing, which converts filthy rags into books 
and papers for recording and heralding the accumulating wis- 
dom of the world, is the greatest boon ever presented to the 
intellectuality of man. Its value and importance can not well 
be overestimated, even by those accustomed to deal in extrava- 
gance of expression. Its appearance in the world emphasized 
the movement toward the revival of learning, and by rendering 
secure and potent the achievements of the past, caused knowl- 
edge to accumulate after the manner of a geometrical progres- 
sion. But this broad, bright shield, this escutcheon upon 
which are blazoned mightier achievements than ever fell to the 
task of heralds’ college to record, is not without a reverse side. 

The destroying spirit of Ahriman could not devise a crea- 
ture so potent for evil as printing is for good, so it perverted 
and largely appropriated to its own base uses the noble art 
that renders thoughts immortal, holds up to human view 
“apples of gold in pictures of silver.” The amount of evil 
accomplished through the medium of the printing-press is alto- 
gether incalculable, although — thanks be to heaven! — it falls 
far short of counteracting the vast good which it accomplishes 
for humanity, leaving a working balance of capital in the pos- 
session of the world’s Ormuzds. 
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At present something like a crusade against “ yellow jour- 
nalism” is sweeping over the country. Nothing rivets public 
attention and arouses public conscience like an awful catastro- 
phe, such as recently overwhelmed the nation, the civilized 
world, in the tragical, cruel death of President McKinley. 
This has called general attention to the ultra-sensational char- 
acter of many newspapers which have adopted the practice of 
ridiculing the Chief Magistrate of the nation and arousing 
feelings of animosity in the breasts of the poor and lowly 
against the rich and powerful. This, most happily, now seems 
to be largely a thing of the past, the tragedy at Buffalo having 
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‘*COLUMBIA, THE GEM OF THE OCEAN.” 


Victor in two international cup contests. Drawn by Nicholas J. Quirk. 


had a sobering effect upon many publishers who, while dis- 
claiming any bad intentions, have made the best possible 
apology by reforming their methods in these regards. But this 
should not be taken as altogether conclusive evidence that the 
evil has run its course, and all good citizens should continue to 
exert their influence to the end that the reform may be ren- 
dered permanent. Good resolutions, formed under the pres- 
sure of excitement and anxiety, are liable to be of short life. 
As the old rhyme puts it: 
“The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 
The devil was well, the devil a monk was he.” 

The well-settled habit of presenting glowing, so-called real- 
istic, but none the less demoralizing, accounts of human frail- 
ties and immoralities still continues to be the policy of many 
newspapers, as also the practice of detailing crime in general 
in a manner calculated.to arouse imitation, and swell, rather 
than diminish, the ranks of criminals. The voices of all good 
men and women should be raised against this most demoral- 
izing practice until a reform is effected, so far as that can be 
accomplished while cupidity urges publishers to print anything 
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that will enlarge their circulation lists. The days of censorship 
of the press are happily passed, and where publishers keep 
within the strict pale of the law they can not be reached except 
through the force of public opinion, which, while it by no 
means exerts, at least in these latter days, the divine power 
ascribed to it by a popular Latin maxim, is still possessed of a 
mighty curbing force, particularly when exerted in a manner 
calculated to reduce the bank accounts of offenders. 

“Of making many books there is no end.” King Solomon, 
had he lived in these days, when the multiplication of books 
has made them more plentiful than Falstaff’s blackberries, 
would have read in these words a force that he never realized 
when writing them. They are, indeed, so common that they 
have lost much of their old-time force, too often fail to make 
a lasting impression upon the memory of the reader, who rea- 
sons that he can turn to them again whenever he may so 
desire. But this, most unfortunately, applies with greatest 
force to books possessing good characteristics than to those 
whose tendency is toward evil. Bad books make a deep and 
lasting impression, particularly on youthful and inexperienced 
readers, and are hence more potent for harm than proper and 
elevating ones are for good. 

The demoralizing novels from which our twentieth-century, 
sensation-feeding newspapers derive their characteristic nick- 
name, still exist, indeed have been multiplied twenty-fold in 
as many years, though their yellow covers have given place to 
elegant bindings, enriched with the embellishments of skilful 
artists, thus making them acceptable to the libraries and 
boudoirs of the rich and fashionable. At the same time, cheap- 
ening processes, due to the steady march of invention, have 
placed such volumes within the reach of the humbler members 
of society, in whose bosoms human passions swell scarcely less 
hotly than within those of more highly favored persons, who 
view life from an elevated coign of vantage. 

It is not always easy to draw, with accuracy and justice, 
the line that separates good from bad books; indeed thousands 
of volumes contain both elements, sometimes accidentally, 
sometimes artfully, combined. But some books are clearly 
bad, misleading, demoralizing and corrupting on their face. 
Others — and these belong to the most dangerous class — con- 
tain not a single improper word or phrase, perhaps not a sin- 
gle sentiment to which strong exception could be taken, and 
yet are to be roundly condemned because, in effect, they make 
vice attractive, rather than repulsive, abound in well-masked 
suggestions that arouse dormant passions, and tend to corrupt 
innocent hearts. Better the broad obscenity of Rabelais, who 
makes no covert lascivious suggestions, than the pure and 
chaste language of many of our modern fashionable novels, 
which tend to arouse the grossest of passions, cause virtuous 
minds to dwell on improper subjects. 

Books, libraries and papers designed for the young should 
be most closely scrutinized. While many of our printing-presses 
are engaged in turning out juvenile works of the purest and 
most elevating character, a much larger number are manufac- 
turing the most misleading and demoralizing trash, which, 
appealing to immature, uninformed minds, undeveloped char- 
acters, work an injury that is seldom repaired in after life. 
In all the bad uses to which Ahriman subjects the printing- 
press, he nowhere reaps so rich a harvest as when causing. it 
to print improper and misleading books and papers for our 
American boys to read. 

But the field is too wide to be pursued in detail. Suffice it 
to say that no form of really bad literature is difficult to iden- 
tify by one who has had experience in the world, has been a 
reader and is possessed of a good heart. Of these qualifica- 
tions the young possess only the last, and supplied with 
improper books are likely to acquire the others at a fearful 
cost. 

Proprietors of printing-houses, whether engaged in putting 
forth books, papers and the like on their own account, as pub- 
lishers, or doing work at the orders of others, ought to make 





and strictly adhere to a rule not to print, under any circum- 
stances or at any price, anything that they would not, under 
proper conditions, be willing to put into the hands of their 
own sons and daughters. The calling of the printer is a useful 
and honorable one only when he prints and sends out into the 
world useful, elevating and entirely proper matter. Some say, 
“Tf I do not undertake the work another will, the evil will be 
done and I will derive no profit from it.” This was the argu- 
ment with which many persons, who persuaded themselves 
that they were worthy men and women, perhaps Christians, 
reconciled their consciences to the enormous sin, the outrage- 
ous crime of holding human beings in a condition of slavery. 

The printer should look upon his calling as a high and 
noble one. By resolving to print nothing that is calculated to 
work injury in the world, he will be following an ideal. Not 
only will he retain his self-respect, assist in elevating the stand- 
ard of his art, keep a quiet conscience and be able to greet his 
wife and children with a smile of satisfaction, but he will pros- 
per in his business. Fortunes are often made by pandering to 
vice and dishonesty, it is true, but such fortunes seldom prove 
stable and bring small satisfaction when they do. A printer 
who does no work save that of an entirely legitimate, honor- 
able and uplifting character, will usually deal with upright 
men whose patronage, in the long run, will prove more satis- 
factory and lucrative than that of the class who rely upon sen- 
sation and immorality for large profits. 

There are, upon the authority of Shakespeare, land rats 
and water rats. So there are pirates who do not float a black 
flag nor “go down to the sea in ships.” To rob one of the 
fruits of his genius, industry and invested capital is to be 
roundly condemned, though actual goods and chattels are not 
seized. In this country there is a large and growing class of 
so-called publishers, though they should not bear the honor- 
able appellation, who, assuming the role of literary Captain 
Kidds, fill the columns of their periodicals with matter sys- 
tematically filched from legitimate publications occupying some 
useful field, in which they are only imitators. 

As a rule, such publications belong to the class popularly 
known as “ trade journals,’ devoted to furnishing information, 
technical and otherwise, calculated to materially improve the 
work and advance the business interests of some special trade 
or calling. The achievements of such publishers are univer- 
sally regarded as highly commendable and valuable. The 
material for such a publication is often collected at great 
expense and can be relied upon by its subscribers as altogether 
trustworthy. This may consist of technical matters, valuable 
suggestions, the state of trade and price-lists in different mar- 
kets, openings for contracts and many other things of decided 
value. 

These things the pirate trade-journal publisher ruthlessly 
seizes upon, and that, as a rule, without giving the slightest 
credit. His news is a trifle old, it is true, but that counts for 
naught. He secures few subscribers, but he does obtain many 
advertisements, as a rule those of men who are looking for 
“ something just as good” at a reduced price. The advertiser, 
as a matter of course, soon discovers his mistake, but another 
adventurer is readily found to take his place, and the work 
of profiting through the labors of others goes merrily on. 

Little sympathy should be wasted upon the foolish adver- 
tiser who patronizes such bogus sheets. But such publications 
work a decided injury to the legitimate publishers and ought 
to be discriminated against by all business men who rely upon 
advertising to further their own enterprises. 

Every successful printing-house contains one master mind 
whose eye is upon the business, and who, almost intuitively, 
knows what contract to take, what to reject. Such a2 manager 
should look closely into the character of the matter he is asked 
to print, as well as the effect he is expected to produce. If this 
is generally done, injurious and misleading printed matter will 
speedily diminish in this country and the art of Fust and 
Gutenberg be restored to something of its pristine glory. 
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CONDUCTED BY EDWARD BECK. 


Contributions are solicited to this department from the secre- 
taries of the United Typothetae, the International Typographical 
Union, the International Printing Pressmen’s Union, and the allied 
trades. It is the purpose to record briefly all the more or less 
important transactions of these organizations during the month, 
with such other matters as may be of interest to all concerned. 


DENVER STILL IN THE VAN IN THE SHORTER-HOUR MOVEMENT. 


Denver, which claims the credit of being the pioneer city in 
America to adopt the nine-hour day in the printing trades, is 
also, it seems, to have that honor in connection with the eight- 
hour movement. An agreement has recently been entered into 
between the employing printers and the printing trades unions 
in that city whereby an eight-hour day will be put into practice 
on and after May 1, 1903. The manner in which the eight-hour 
day shall become effective is accomplished in this way: Begin- 
ning May 1, 1902, and continuing until April 30, 1903, the hours 
of labor shall be eight and a half per day, or fifty-one hours per 
week. After May 1, 1903, the eight-hour day will be in full 
force. The scale of wages remains the same as, under the nine- 
hour arrangement. 

In explaining the agreement, H. E. Garman, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Allied Printing Trades Council of Denver, writes 
THe INLAND PriInTER: “Denver has an eight-hour day for 
nearly all classes of trades. The city is thoroughly organized. 
The agreement with the employing printers is drawn on lines 
suggested by me. My idea in having the agreement adopted so 
far in.advance of the date for its enforcement is that the period 
in the interim gives the employer an opportunity to draw his 
contracts and arrange his future bids with a full knowledge of 
the changed situation and thereby to save the losses occasioned 
by the uncertainty of a shifting wage scale. Personally, I am 
opposed to the policy of strikes and believe that better terms 
can be secured and better relations maintained between the 
printers and their employers by conferences in which careful 
consideration is given to the interests of both sides.” 

All the newspaper offices of Denver are already on the 
eight-hour basis. 


THE FUTURE OF THE UNION LABEL, 


Of the thirteen propositions submitted to the referendum 
by the recent International Typographical Union convention at 
Birmingham, by far the most important to the membership is 
that which provides for the abrogation of the “ tripartite agree- 
ment” now existing between the International Typographical 
Union, the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union, and the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. It 
involves the future usefulness of the printers’ union label. The 
object of the tripartite agreement was to provide for the joint 
interest and control, by the three organizations named, of the 
label. Under its rules Allied Printing Trades Councils were, 
wherever possible, organized. They were maintained by per 
capita tax from the unions directly interested, who were given 
equal representation in their organization. Friction arose when 
the printer delegates in some of these councils wanted a differ- 
ent basis for granting the use of the label than that proposed 
by the pressmen delegates. The bockbinder delegates, in many 
instances, sided with the pressmen delegates, and as a result, 
the Typographical Union, which claims the credit of originat- 
ing the label and meeting, unaided, the initial expense of its 
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introduction, found itself outvoted and its wishes set at naught. 
In other places the pressmen objected to what they termed the 
dictatorial policy of the printers, and, between the several dis- 
putants, the label itself seemed likely to suffer extinction. 

The officers of the International Typographical Union take 
the stand that the label is that organization’s exclusive prop- 
erty — originated, fostered, copyrighted and cared for by the 
the International Typographical Union convention to abrogate 
out for the entire say as to what shall be done with the label. 
The fact that these views have been antagonized by the officers 
of the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
and the Brotherhood of Bookbinders, who have claimed equal 
interest and demanded equal rights in the label, has brought 
about a crisis. This has manifested itself in the proposition of 
the International Typographical Union convention to abrogate 
the tripartite agreement. The vote in the convention (142 ayes 
to 2 noes) by which the proposed abrogation was approved, 
presages a similar result when the question comes to a vote of 
the membership at large. After the abrogation what? <A 
“union printers’ label,” a “tnion pressmen’s label,” a “ union 
bookbinders’ label”? That would seem a sure way to bring 
the label into disrepute and ridicule, besides leading to endless 
bickering between the unions and trouble for the employer and 
his patrons. It would seem that there is still common ground 
upon which the unions can get together and adjust their dif- 
ferences, and the writer believes that, in spite of past differ- 
ences, this ultimately will be done. 

A PLAN THAT WILL DO NO ONE ANY GOOD. 

Ed E. Wilson, 72 Elsinore street, Cleveland, Ohio, asks our 
opinion on a new plan he has to establish printing-plants. His 
plan, in brief, is to form a printers’ club cf from 250 to 1,000 
members. Each member pays $1 initiation fee, for which he 
has the privilege of bidding for the purchase of a $500 job- 
printing plant. The member who makes the highest bid gets 
the plant, pays the amount of his bid in excess of $509, as a 
bonus, and agrees to pay the balance in weekly instalments of 
$2 each, and an additional membership fee of 25 cents a week. 
At the end of 260 consecutive weeks the purchaser is to receive 
back all the money he has paid in as fees. The number of out- 
fits sold depends upon the number of members acquired by the 
club. Should only five hundred members be secured, one outfit 
a month would be put up for sale—one thousand members 
would call for two outfits a month. 

Mr. Wilson’s scheme offers nothing that would benefit the 
craft nor the persons who might be induced to become mem- 
bers of his club. The competition in the printing business is 
already too intense to offer any sort of inducement for the 
establishment of innumerable small plants. 

Any man with sufficient brains to make a printing-office pay 
can obtain the necessary capital to embark in the business 
without resorting to such a scheme as that proposed. If he 
can not, he had better stay out of the business, as he would 
find in it vexation of spirit and loss of time and money. 


THE DEMAND FOR GOOD PRINTERS. 

“ Never has the demand for capable job-printers been greater 
than it is today,” says President Lynch, of the International 
Typographical Union, in his last annual report. “ Never has 
it been harder to satisfy. Rapid introduction of machinery took 
from hand composition a large percentage of capable men. To 
fill the places thus made vacant in the ad.-room, the news- 
papers drew upon the job establishments. The newspaper 
composing-room can always obtain the pick of the craft because 
those in authority know the value of good men and are willing 
to agree to the financial consideration necessary to obtain them. 
The vision of the book and job employer is being gradually 
broadened on this subject, too. Difficulty in obtaining qualified 
men relegates to the rear the question of wages to a large 
extent. The field for the capable printer — .he man who under- 
stands his art —is growing greater. One of the anomalies of 
typesetting machinery is that it has brought skill to the fore. 
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Highly trained men, both for machinery and elsewhere, are in 
demand.” 
SOME STATISTICS FROM SECRETARY BRAMWOOD’S ANNUAL REPORT. 

The student of trades-unionisin can find a great deal to 
interest and delight him in the last annual report of Secretary 
Bramwood, of the International Typographical Union—a 
report, by the way, that reflects the greatest credit upon its 
compiler for his conscientious and painstaking effort as well 
as upon the organization which is shown to be in such a flour- 
ishing and healthy condition. Below are given, in nutshell 
form, some facts gleaned from the report: 

Receipts for year, $138,631.67; expenditures, $118,347.54; cash on 
hand, $32,691.33. 

Average membership, 34,948, an increase of 2,843 over preceding year. 

New unions organized, 75; unions gone out of existence, 21. 

Spent for maintenance of Union Printers’ Home, $38,822.98. 

Spent for death benefits, $25,245. aa 

Spent for strike benefits, $13,009.39. 

Spent in officers’ salaries and maintenance of headquarters, $13,605.50. 

Number of members deceased during year, 4096; average age at time 
of death, 41.94 years. 

New York Union, No. 6, contributed the largest amount of any local 
union to the funds of the International and withdrew the largest bene- 
fits, paying in $19,162.40 and taking out $5,548, $1,173 of which was for 
strike benefits and the remainder for death benefits. 

Amount of money in treasuries of local unions, $138,464.33. 

Number of strikes during year, 18; won, 10; lost, 1; pending, 6; 
compromised, 1. 

Number members involved in strikes, 260, 152 of whom regained their 
places when strikes were settled. 

Total cost of Typographical Journal, $7,673.59; receipts, $4,967.93; 
net cost or deficit, $2,705.66, or a cost of 734 cents per member. 


NOTES. 

Montreat (Canada) Typographical Union has more than doubled its 
membership in the last six months. . 

Piece scales for typesetting machines are finding many advocates in 
the columns of the Typographical Journal. 

Cotumsus (Ohio) Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union, No. 14, has 
increased its scale of wages by $1.75 a week. 

PHILADELPHIA (Pa.) Typographical Union is considering the advisabil- 
ity of changing to the percentage system of dues. 

Mrinneaporis (Minn.) Typographical Union, No. 42, fines its members 
$2 who are found guilty of smoking non-union cigars. 

Tue Grand Lodge, I. O. O. F., in session at Guelph, Ontario, recently 
defeated a union label resolution by a small majority. 

Tue Boston (Mass.) Typographical Union is one of the few unions 
which still maintains a separate branch for book and job printers. 

PHILADELPHIA (Pa.) Typographical Union is seeking a renewal of its 
scale of prices at a little more advantageous terms to its members than 
heretofore. 

ConGress, at its coming session, will be petitioned to provide for the 
establishment of a Government typefoundry in connection with the Gov- 
ernment Printing-office. 

Tue scale for book and job printers in Montreal (Canada) is only 
$11 a week. The local union is preparing to amend its scale with a view 
to a considerable increase. 

Rospert W. Hamitton recently resigned the presidency of Detroit 
(Mich.) Typographical Union, No. 18, to enter business for himself. 
John Carroll was elected his successor. 

Memsers of New York Typographical Union, No. 6, who attire them- 
selves in clothing, hats or shoes which do not bear the union label sub- 
ject themseives by so doing to a fine of $5 for each offense. 

Sautt Ste. Marte (Mich.) Typographical Union was recently called 
upon to elect a new president because R. E. Nimmo, who held that posi- 
tion, had resigned to go into the furniture business. C. E. Comstock was 
chosen. A 

A new scale of prices put into effect at New London, Connecticut, 
provides $14 a week for job-printers and does away with piece work. 
Day work on newspapers is paid for at the rate of $15 a week and night 
work at $18. 

Prestpent Hicerns, of the International Printing Pressmen’s Union, 
urges unions subordinate to that body to join with bookbinders in organ- 
izing allied trades councils and use the label ‘* no matter where or how 
you get them.” 

Tue London (Eng.) Society of Compositors, according to its latest 
report, has 11,243 members and a treasury containing $384,285. It pays 
sick, strike, out-of-work, superannuated and death benefits, based on dura- 
tion of membership. 

Raretcu (N. C.) Typographical Union, No. 54, recently elected the 
following officers: President, J. W. Halford; vice-president, L. W. 
Smith; financial secretary and treasurer, W. O. Smith; corresponding 


and recording secretary, W. C. Hufham; sergeant-at-arms, H. R. Hug- 
gins; reading clerk, W. R. Carrol. 

Cincinnati (Ohio) Typographical Union has recently purchased a 
second cemetery lot for the interment of its deceased members. Chicago 
Typographical Union owns three such lots. 

Joun S. Leecnu, of Washington, D. C., and a member of Columbia 
Union, No. 1o1, has gone to Manila, Philippine Islands, to establish a 
Government Printing-office. Edwin C. Jones, also of Washington, will 
be foreman of the composing-room. 

Amonc the propositions the International Typographical Union mem- 
bers will soon vote upon will be one to increase the salaries of the 
president and secretary to $1,800 per year each. The president now 
receives $1,400 and the secretary $1,700. 

THE employing printers of Great Britain have formed an organization 
under the name of “The Federation of Master Printers and Allied Trades 
of Great Britain and Ireland,’ which is to be conducted on the same 
lines as the United Typothete of America. 

Tue Los Angeles Times sends THE INLAND PRINTER a copy of an 
additional circular showing its attitude toward labor. After a careful 
perusal it is safe to assert that the unfortunate differences between the 
publishers of the Times and the typographical union are no nearer a 
settlement. 





WILLIAM M. GARRETT. 


OLUMBIA TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, NO. 1o1, has 
been especially fortunate in the selection of William M. 
Garrett as her secretary during the past four years, for a 

more capabie, efficient and effective secretary it is not the good 
fortune of any labor organization to possess. Born in Tama- 











WILLIAM M. GARRETT. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Columbia Typographical Union, No. tor, 
Washington, D.C. 


qua, Pennsylvania, in 1866, his childhood and youth were 
passed partly in Pennsylvania and partly in Washington, D. C., 
his father having been for many years a trusted employe of the 
Government Printing-office, as he is yet. As a printer, young 
Garrett started in the early ’80’s to see the great West, and 
journeyed to the Pacific coast, returning to Washington about 
1889. Securing a position in the Government Printing-office, 
he served his chapel for several terms as chairman, his fre- 
quent selection testifying to his popularity and usefulness. He 
has also been employed in several of the private offices of 
Washington, where his popularity is unbounded. 

There occurring a vacancy in the office of secretary of 
Columbia Union in the spring of 1897, Mr. Garrett was pushed 
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forward as a candidate, and was elected over one of the older 
and most respected members of the union, since which time 
he has been annually reélected without opposition. 

In a large union like Columbia, one might almost say the 
secretary is the principal executive officer, his time being 
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census statistics, to be contracted for with private parties, and 
taken away from the Government Printing-office. Single 
handed and alone on behalf of the union, Mr. Garrett fought 
the proposition, and its defeat is probably due more to his 
efforts than to those of any other one man, whereby a quantity 
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DESIGN, 


Drawn by Don C. Wilson, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


entirely devoted to the service of the union, while the president 
is employed at his usual vocation, and so depending on his 
secretary to attend to the affairs of the union in its relations 
with business men and others not members. For this class of 
work Mr. Garrett is peculiarly adapted, and his wide acquaint- 





ALL'S FAIR IN GUERILLLA WARFARE. 


UncLE MoseE.— ‘‘ Heah, heah, yo’ brack rapscallyuns! Let up on dis 
a-yere doin’s! Ah kyan’t ‘low yo’ toe monkey wif me in dis way!” 

CHORUS OF URCHINS.—“ Dis ain't monkeyin’—dis am gorilla tactics!” 

Drawn by Don C. Wilson, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
ance among “men of affairs” in Washington has aided in 
bringing about his great success. 

During the past summer Mr. Garrett was elected by the 
Executive Council of the International Typographical Union 
as a delegate to the American Federation of Labor convention, 
which meets in Scranton, Pennsylvania, December 5, 1901. At 
the same election of Columbia Union at which Mr. Garrett was 
reélected secretary, he was also elected an alternate to the 
International Typographical Union convention at Birmingham, 
Alabama, and he attended the meeting in order io fill any 
vacancy which might occur because of the inability of any of 
the regular delegates to serve, though such vacancy did not in 
fact occur. That he was a desirable addition to the social fea- 
tures of that occasion, all who were present can testify. 

When two years ago the union redoubled its efforts to 
secure restoration of former wages in the Government Print- 
ing-office, Mr. Garrett’s services in connection therewith were 
regarded as of such extraordinary value as to merit special 
recognition, and a suitable token of appreciation was presented 
to him by the members. 

A little later a strong effort was made in Congress to per- 
mit the Director of the Census to control the printing of the 





of work was retained for the great workshop that will furnish 
employment for many men for at least two years. 

Mr. Garrett is an honored member of the Masonic frater- 
nity, a past master of Dawson Lodge, No. 16, A. F. & A. M.; 
ex-secretary of Eureka Chapter, No. 4, R. A. M., a position 
which he was compelled to resign because of inability to find 
time to attend to its duties after becoming secretary of the 
union; a member of Orient Commandery, No. 5, K. T., and 
also a member of Almas Temple, A. A. O. N. M. S., all of 
Washington, D. C., and his popularity as a Mason is fully equal 
to that as a printer and union man. He also holds membership 
in other fraternal and benevolent organizations. 





WORK OF DON C. WILSON. 


We present in this number several reproductions of the 
pen-and-ink sketches by Don C. Wilson, of Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Mr. Wilson has never taken personal instructions in draw- 
ing from any one. What progress he has made has been by 
observation alone and by the study of the work of the best 





















IN THE SOCIAL SWIDL 


DECORATIVE TITLE, 


Drawn by Don C. Wilson, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


artists. He is a sincere admirer of THe INLAND PRINTER, and 
says he hails its arrival with the deepest pleasure. He even 
goes so iar as to call it the “ Printer’s Bible.” He has 


obtained many points from it in connection with his work. 
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SOME EUROPEAN 


1.— Celebrated Casino at Ostend, Belgium. 

2.— Eiffel Tower, Paris. 

3.— Beach Scene at Ostend, Belgium. 

4.— Old Ben, the famous clock in the Tower of the House of Parliament, 
London, England. F 

5.— Metropolitan Arch of Triumph, Paris, erected by Napoleon. 

6.— The famous Phoenix Tower and City Wall, Chester, England. 

7.— Palais de Louvre, Paris. Arch of Triumph in Center, Gambetta 


Monument in distance. 
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Photos by Oscar E. Binner. 





SNAP-SHOTS. 


8.— View under Eiffel Tower. 

9.— Statue of Lafayette, presented to the City of Paris by the school 
children of America. 

10.— Gutenberg Monument, Strasburg, Germany. 

11.— Commune Monument, Paris. 

12.— Head-dress of German women, Strasburg, Germany. 

13.— Enlarged view of Metropolitan Arch of Triumph, showing immensity 
of Figures. 

14.— American Advertising Invasion in Paris. 
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MEN SHOULD ADVERTISE. 


‘ 


PARODY ON “ MAN WAS MADE TO MOURN.” 
BY OPAL. 


When chill November’s surly blast 
Made fields and forests bare, 
One evening as I wandered forth, 
Not knowing hardly where, 
I met a man of forty years 
Upon his homeward way. 
His eyes were bright, his hair was dark, 
But sprinkled thro’ with gray. 


“Whither wanderest thou? ” said I, 
As questioning began, 

And when he raised his eyes, I saw 
A sorrow-laden man. 

“Hast business cares too heavy grown, 
Increased the weight of years, 

Or loss of loved ones from thy home 
Made plentiful the tears?” 


““My business flourishes the best 
Of any one’s in town, 

My loved ones cheerfully await 
My step at evendown. 

I mourn to see my brothers mourn 
Their business and its size; 
And all because they can not learn 
That men should advertise. 


‘A few seem favorites of fate 
And need but load their store 
And place a flaming sign outside 
When thousands come, and more. 
But, oh! what crowds in every land, 
The foolish and the wise, 
By sad experience learn the law 
That men should advertise. 


“Many and sharp the num’rous ills 
Which competition brings, 

And the man who does not advertise 
Will get the scorpion stings. 

And if your business would go right 
You needless must arise. 

For competition, man to man, 
Makes millions advertise. 


“* See yonder keeper of a store, 

His children beg for food, 
While he behind the counter says: 
‘I wish my trade was good.’ 

But see yon people in the street 
Unmindful cast their eyes 

Upon the merchant, while they say, 
‘That man should advertise.’ 


“ And this is why I mourn, my lad, 
Too many share the fate 

And plod along thro’ life until 
They learn the law too late. 

I’ve seen yon weary winter’s sun 

Twice twenty times arise, 

And every time has added proof 

That men should advertise.” 





SOME EUROPEAN SNAP-SHOTS. 

Oscar E. Binner, of the Binner Engraving Company, who 
has recently returned from a trip abroad, is enthusiastic 
over the opportunities presented enterprising houses for 
business outside of the United States. When visiting a large 
manufacturing establishment in one of the well-known towns 
in England, he met a number of gentlemen who were strangers 
to him, but found a friend there in the shape of THE INLAND 
Printer. He was pleased to learn that the firm had been reg- 
ular subscribers to the magazine for many years, and looked 
forward with great pleasure to its arrival each month. Mr. 
Binner says there is no denying the fact that our English 
cousins, as well as our German friends, and in fact all Europe, 
are keeping close tab on the doings of the Yankee. He has 
kindly consented to the reproduction of several of his snap- 
shot photographs, which are shown upon the opposite page. 
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(COTES ONJOB COMPOSITION 


CSINES 


BY ED S. RALPH. 





Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of Jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed In black ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed S. Ralph, Springfield, Ohio. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

Mopern LETTERPRESS Desicns.—A collection of designs for job com- 
position from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

PractTicaL Printer.— By H. G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
mation for the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 
Cloth, 

DraGRAMs OF Imposition.— By H. G. Bishop. Schemes for laying 
down the pages for book and pamphlet work, with notes and explanations. 
Printed on best bond paper, bound in leather. 50 cents. 

ConTESTS IN TyYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 

ConTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by Tue INLAND 
Printer. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 cents. 

Campsie’s VESst-POcKET EstIMATE BLANK-BoOK.— By John W. Camp- 
sie. By its use there is no chance of omitting any item which will enter 
into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 

Cost oF Printinc.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system 
of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable for large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against 
omissions, errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no 
work can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual 
cost in all details shown. Cloth, $1.50. 

Hints on Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thor- 
oughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in 
addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with 
concise instructions which , may be readily understood. Several chapters 
are devoted to “‘ making” the margins, and this feature alone is well 
worth the price of the book. 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 

Mopern Type Dispray.—The latest and best book on artistic job 
composition. Its eighty pages contain about one hundred and forty up- 
to-date examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards 
and other samples of commercial work. In addition to the examples is 
reading matter fully describing the different classes of work and making 
many helpful suggestions for the proper composition of commercial work. 
Compiled and edited by Ed S. Ralph. It is a book which every intelli- 
gent compositor should possess. Size 7%4 by 9% inches. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


L. F. Dorrty, Findlay, Ohio.— Baseball flyers well dis- 
played and up to date. 

Frep C. Hupsarp, Ashtabula, Ohio.— Card and blotter are 
artistic in all respects. 

Witt PoLanp, Urbana, Ohio.— Specimens excellent and 
artistic in every respect. 

E. A. Bucunotz, Chicago, Illinois—Your card is certainly 
an admirable piece of rulework. We reproduce it, specimen 
No. I. 
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FraANK L. Crocker, Orange, New Jersey.— Letter-head 
artistic and well displayed. 

JouN McCormick, Jamestown, New York.—Your bank 
statement is an artistic one. 

J. L. Wuirton, Alamogordo, New Mexico—Work neat, 
well displayed and attractive. 


LancLey & Sons, London, England—The menu program 
of your thirteenth annual dinner is certainly very unique and 
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the sayings witty. We wish you thirteen times thirteen years 
more cf prosperity. 

J. W. Anstey, Portland, Oregon.— Specimens creditably 
displayed and good as to designs. 

Joun E. Russetv’s Sons, Troy, New York.—Your Septem- 
ber blotter is certainly very unique. The “ Rusher” was 
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“All out of stationery, and want some in a 
rush”—that’s an every day order here. 

And we don’t slight the job because it’s a rush 
order, either. It will be up to our usual stand- 
ard of excellence or it doesn’t leave the shop. 

We're afraid to turn out a poor job. 

Bring pees | your rush orders and let’s show 
you how good a job we can turn out in a hurry. 


JOHN E. RUSSELL’S SONS, Prompt Printers 
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printed in colors, balance in black. We reproduce it, specimen 
No. 2. 

Cuartes L. Powers, Bristol, Connecticut.—— Posters well 
displayed. Other specimen good. 

THE Irwin-Hodson Company, Portland, Oregon.— K. & K. 
brochure very attractive and artistic. 

H. G. Dwinett, Hamilton, Ohio. 
head are both very pleasing and artistic. 

Ep F. Cotttns, Wakefield, Massachusetts.— Cards and let- 
ter-head well and attractively displayed. 

A. L. Cuipman, Poland, Maine.— Booklet covers very 
artistic. Other work neat and attractive. 

J. Sam Incrame, Winston-Salem, North Carolina.— Speci- 
mens creditable. The composition is good. 

Howarp Cowan, New Orleans, Louisiana.—Taken as a 
whole, your specimens are quite creditable. 

Watt PARMENTER, Lima, Ohio.— Sprague letter-head and 
envelope corner artistic and well displayed. 

CLaupE Mann, Malvern, Arkansas.—Your work is quite 
creditable. Its neatness is its commendation. 

D. W. Beans_ossom, St. Joseph, Missouri.— Every one of 
your specimens is worthy of praise. We reproduce two of 
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your labels, specimens Nos. 3 and 4. They were two-color 
jobs — red and green on light canary yellow stock. 

Witt F. Ho ritncer, Larrabee, Iowa.— Considering your 
equipment, your work is creditable in every way. 

Merton L. Vincent, Newport, Rhode Island—Announce- 
ment folder very neat and of artistic conception. 

R. H. Green, Owatonna, Minnesota.—Your specimens are 
up to date as to design, and we think you have made very good 


use of the material at your command. Be careful not to 
employ too large type for your display. 

L. Forrest RicHarpson, Bedford, Indiana.— Specimens up 
to date as to design, well and forcefully displayed. 

WiLi1AM A. Massie, East Berlin, Connecticut.— Neatness 
and good display are evidenced on your specimens. 

P.W.Ranpotpu, Martin, Tennessee.— Envelopes and state- 
ment heading excellent as to plan, and well displayed. 

Roscoe THompson, Ransom, Michigan.— Blotter unique 
and quite good. Commercial specimens well displayed. 

ArTHUR Wricut, Alexandria, Louisiana—We see nothing 
to criticize in your work. It is neat and well displayed. 

J. E. Pieasants, Charlotte, North Carolina.— Envelope 
corner good as to design, composition and color scheme. 

W. H. Overnue, Sheldon, [linois—The composition on 
the Live Stock Association catalogue is forceful and attractive. 

H. B. Heatu, Albion, Nebraska.——Taken as a whole, your 
work is very creditable. It is all neat and some of it artistic. 

J. G. Miter, Kansas City, Kansas—Your specimens are 
very pleasing. The work is first-class and artistic. We repro- 
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duce one of your cover-designs, specimen No. 5. It affords 
excellent opportunities for color schemes. 

D. C. Keyes, South Wareham, Massachusetts.— Envelope 
corner very neat. A decided improvement over reprint copy. 

H. S. Kencuincton, Annapolis, Maryland.— Cover-pages 
up to date and well displayed. Commercial specimens excel- 
lent. 

H. V. Butter, Franklin, Indiana Commercial specimens 
artistic as to composition, color schemes and general arrange- 
ment. 

E. G. Gress, Easton, Pennsylvania.—As usual, your speci- 
mens will receive no criticism from us. They are too good 
for that. 

Huntiey S. Turner, Ayer, Massachusetts.— Blotter very 
attractive. Artistic blotters, such as you issue, certainly bring 
business. 

Ep A. FromMADER, Watertown, Wisconsin.— Bill-head very 
artistic. Envelopes well displayed and out of the ordinary, 
although we do not think the prices for envelopes, as a rule, 
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justify the expenditure of time necessary for work of the class 
represented by your specimens. 

U. A. McBripe, Warrensburg, Missouri—Work up to date 
as to design and well displayed. Ads. in souvenir forcefully 
displayed. 

Terry Brotuers, High Point, North Carolina—Your note- 
head is a beauty. We are sorry you did not send a black proof 
for reproduction. We reproduce your card. Its simplicity and 
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neatness are worthy of note. Reset statement heading is much 
superior to the reprint copy. 

ALLEN J. Reap, Asheville, North Carolina— Commercial 
work excellent from every view-point. It is very attractive 
and artistic. 

R. P. Wuirte, Seattle, Washington—The attractiveness of 
your specimens certainly speaks well for the work. We have 
no criticisms. 

Cook PrintiInGc Company, Los Angeles, California —The 
artistic merit of your specimens is unquestioned. The neat- 
ness, effective and dignified display is certainly praiseworthy. 
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We reproduce one of your cards, specimen No. 7. This card 
was in two printings, red and green-black. Name of firm was 
in red, balance in green-black. 

D. M. Gorvon, Nashville, Tennessee— It would be hard to 
criticize work so uniformly artistic as yours is. The work is 
praiseworthy. 

F. M. Kennepy, Lafayette, Alabama.— Cover-page of book- 
let is excellent. Type employed for title-page is too large for 
this class of work. 

Wut A. Aspott, Flemington, New Jersey—We have no 
criticisms to make on your specimens. The work is uniformly 
good and very neat. 

Frep Metton, South McAlester, Indian Territory —Your 
commercial work is certainly deserving of praise. The work 
is good in every way. 

Joun F. Honcins, Brooklyn, New York.—We are pleased 
to note your determination to become proficient by study. The 
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display, balance and whiting out on the specimens you submit 
show that you have profited by what you have read. 

Hat Marcusanks, Ennis, Texas.— Blotters attractive and 
well displayed. Other specimens artistic and quite unique. 
Cut employed on blotter effective. 

H. M. Teprorp, Gonzales, Texas.—Your specimens deserve 
praise. The work is first-class and shows that you make the 
most of the opportunities afforded. 

C. F. Smiru, Towanda, Pennsylvania.—Viewed collectively, 
your work is very neat and creditable. The panel scheme on 
the Wardell note-head is not good. 

C. R. Hersic, Coshocton, Ohio.—Your booklet is excellent 
and artistic from a typographical standpoint. It is well writ- 
ten and a business-getting document. 

P. T. Hartnett, Fort Dodge, Iowa.—Your specimens evi- 
dence a correct knowledge of composition, both as regards 
whiting out and effective display. We reproduce one of your 
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cards, specimen No. 8. Its dignified appearance is commend- 
able. It was printed in red and black — underscoring rules 
and representative’s name in red, balance in black. 

CuHarLes M. BerKHEIMER, Bedford, Pennsylvania.—Your 
envelope and letter-head are certainly fine. Their dainty, mod- 
est appearance is certainly commendable. 

STAINES-HouTALING ADVERTISING AGENCy, Battle Creek, 
Michigan.—The brochure gotten out by you for the Goodale 
Pharmacy is a very artistic piece of work. 

RusseL_L THompson, Boulder, Colorado.—While the Smith 
& Hubman statement heading is set on up-to-date lines, yet it 
is not up to your standard. What the heading needs is another 
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panel containing the wording at the right of the main display. 
We reproduce this heading,’ specimen No. 9, in order that all 
may have the benefit of this criticism. This plan will do away 
with the ragged and one-sided appearance of the heading as it 
now is. 


J. Norton Moore, Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania.—The only 
criticism we have to make on the Lindsey Boiler Works note- 
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head is that the ornamental cuts are too heavy for the type 
display. Their envelope corner is good. 

Frep J. Scowarz, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—Your pres- 
ent specimens are not as attractive as those previously sent. 
The work is neat, but not out of the ordinary. 

GeEorGE J. WALKER, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.—We reproduce 
your cover-design, speci- 
men No. 10. This is an 
artistic piece of compo- 
sition, forcefully  dis- 
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Press, New York.—We 
consider the invitation 
announcement of True 
Craftsman Lodge, No. 
61, A. F. & A. M., one of 
the best and most unique 
we have ever seen. 
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to some great W. K. Mackey, Den- 
agricultural ver, Colorado.— Cover- 
pol page and letter-head very 
particularly artistic and pleasing in 
to the great appearance. The work 
German farm is uniformly good, both 
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as regards composition 
and color schemes. 


CuHartes W. FOLey, 
Chicago, Illinois. —We 
have no criticism to 
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Nakao. SITWELL PRESCOTT, 


Cleburne, Texas.—Your 
work is very good as to plan and composition. Considering 
your experience, you should feel well satisfied with your prog- 
ress. Program artistic. 

F. B. Estasroox, Marlboro, Massachusetts.—There is noth- 
ing the matter with the Williams & Ryan note-head. It is very 
neat. The arrangement of the secondary display is not objec- 
tionable. Card good. 

H. R. Lanois, Rock Creek, Ohio.— Cover-page of school 
catalogue quite good. Too much letter-spacing on the title- 


page. The type employed is hardly suitable for letter-spacing. 
Otherwise the work is good. 


J. I. Smiru, Fort Smith, Arkansas—In regard to the 
employment of paragraph marks, we see no good reason why 
they should not be employed. They are very frequéntly used. 
Your specimens are very good. 


Wir1Am SKINNER, Vernon, British Columbia.—Your let- 
ter-heads and envelope corners are all excellent. The News 
letter-head is especially artistic. Your work shows that you 
are making excellent progress. 

Hersert C. Rockwe tt, Lincoln, Illinois—Your Labor Day 
card is a good one. It would look better had more liberal lead- 
ing been possible. Considering the vast amount of matter to 
contend with, we think the work deserving of praise. 

Osmonp L. Barrincer, Charlotte, North Carolina.— Envel- 
ope corners well displayed and artistic. We reproduce one of 
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them, specimen No. 11. It was in two printings, red and black. 
Outside border rule and underscoring rules in red, balance 
black. 


A. S. Perry, Fairfield, Connecticut— Some of your speci- 
mens are quite good. We think you are rather inclined to 
employ inharmonious type-faces in conjunction. You will see 
this by referring to the card of Venus Chapter. There is 
another fault evidenced on this card, and that is the employ- 
ment of dashes on the ends of your catch-lines. You also give 
these catch-lines too much prominence. Condensed gothics 
and Florentine do not make a very pleasing combination. 


W. S. Terry, Portland, Michigan—You did not make an 
improvement on the Dehn statement heading over the reprint 
copy for the reason that the type employed together is inhar- 
monious. On every other job you made decided improvement 
and the work is good. We reproduce the V. P. Cash Company 
bill-head, specimen No. 12. This heading contains some of the 
faults we have repeatedly called attention to. In the first place 
the whiting out is not correct. Take, for instance, the wording 
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in the left-hand panel. Here we see much white space at the 
ends of the lines, and observe the lines crowded together. 
This defect could have been overcome in two ways. One way 
would be to narrow the panel, place another lead between the 
lines, and set each line in the center of the measure, allowing 
a little less space at the top and bottom between lines and 
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border. Another remedy would be to double up some of the 
short words (employing punctuation marks, of course). We 
object to the type employed for the words “ Bought of” and 
also its location. It should be within the panel and be set in 
Victoria italic. One-point rule should have been used for the 
border and the character “ &” should have been spelled out. 
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CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 










The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Punctuation.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 


Pens AND Types.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 


ProorrEaApInc.— By F. Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, $1. 


BiceLow’s Hanpsook oF Punctuation gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 


EncLisH Compounp Worps anv Purases.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 


Punctuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

CompounDING oF EncLisH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabet- 
ical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

A Misprint.—In the paragraph headed “ Would Rather,” 
last month, is the sentence, “ The use of ‘had better’ and ‘ had 
rather’ dates from the earliest period of the language, and was 
unbrokenly preserved until a comparatively recent time, when 
some grammarian imagined that ‘would’ was more grammat- 
ical, and other prints accepted his reasoning.” The word writ- 
ten where italics are here used was purists. 


He Knew THE StyLeE Carp.—A contributor of humorous 
paragraphs to an Indianapolis paper recently furnished a bit 
of verse like this: 

“My wife doesn’t care that the cook has gone, 
Though she left without any warning; 
But I must confess she did feel sore 
When she left at 5 A.M.” 
This, having within it the unusual and unexpected, possessed 
at least one of the elements of humor, but “5 A.M.” was not 
according to the style-card of the paper! With a wild swoop 
the proofreader descended upon it, transfixed the offending 
line with his pencil, and got the scalp of at least one joke by 
marking it to spell out. Thus the readers of the paper were 
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spared the necessity of laboriously supplying rhyme and 
rhythm to the verse, and consistency was maintained in the 
proofroom. 

A Kwotty QuEsTION IN PunctuatTion.—J. H. B., Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, writes: “A religious address contained this 
question: ‘ Was it only love when He looked at that group of 
men, and with words that scorched and burned He said to 
them, “ Woe unto you, hypocrites!”?’ Is the punctuation 
of this correct as written? Since the sentence is a question 
which ends with a quoted exclamatory phrase, I should think 
it was correct, but never saw the combination.” Answer.— 
Logically, this punctuation seems right; but conventionally it 
is not so. It is a case of rare occurrence, so that it is little 
noted in books or teaching. Certainly it would have a neater 
look with only one of the points, and the one most necessary 
is that of interrogation. The exclamation-mark is not really 
needed. 

TEASPOONFUL.— Here is a queer suggestion: “I notice in 
your ‘ Proofroom Notes and Queries,’ in the October number, 
that you favor the use of the words ‘teaspoonful’ for singular 
and ‘teaspoonfuls’ for plural, and give your reasons for so 
doing. Why not drop the letters ‘ful’ and ‘ fuls’ altogether 
and say teaspoon or teaspoons? They are used as implements 
for measuring. You might as well say a quartful or two quart- 
fuls; a bushelful or two bushelfuls. I should like to know 
your opinion on this subject.” Answer.—The note referred to 
was not written in advocacy of the words, but merely to tell 
that the plural is teaspoonfuls, not teaspoonsful. Quartful, etc., 
are impossible as words, and teaspoonful is the word for its 
sense, although it is sometimes colloquially shortened to tea- 
spoon. A quart is a measure, and so is a bushel, but a teaspoon 
is not. The suffix is needed in naming a measure with the 
latter class of words, but would be ridiculous with the others. 


Jos ProoFrREADING.—Typo, Boston, Massachusetts, asks the 
following questions: “ What are the requirements for proof- 
reading in the job department of a large printing-office? Is it 
simply typographical? What is the salary for male or female, 
and are positions easily obtainable?” Answer.— Require- 
ments for such proofreading are the same as for any other, 
with some added, as knowledge of job-type, etc. The work is 
very largely typographical, and is often done by the foreman 
or some specially qualified compositor. We never knew of a 
woman employed at reading job-work, though many may have 
been for all that. Wages is commonly about the same as for 
compositors, with a wide range, and positions are probably 
obtainable about as easily as others by good workers. The 
last is a question that can not truthfully be answered defi- 
nitely in any connection, except by each worker for himself, 
through experience. 

ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT.—J. L., Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, writes: “In compiling an alphabetical list or in mak- 
ing an index, what is the proper place for such names as 
‘L’Agenda,’ ‘Der Techniker,’ ‘El Imparcial,’ etc.? I have 
been instructed that, as ‘L,’ ‘ Der,’ and ‘ El’ are the French, 
German, and Spanish equivalents of the English ‘ The,’ they 
should be so considered in making indexes, and placed behind 
the chief word, as is the custom in making regular English 
indexes. It seems to me that this method will give rise to 
some confusion, especially when newspapers and periodicals 
are considered in cases where the ‘ The’ is part of the title. 
Moreover, is the reading public supposed to be acquainted 
with the foreign particles? What is the proper place in an 
index for such words as ‘St. Louis,’ ‘ Saint Augustine,’ ‘ St. 
George,’ etc.?” Answer—A universal rule can hardly be 
made for the foreign particles. In the particular cases men- 
tioned the instruction seems wrong, and the titles should be 
given under L, D, and E. Some proper names are familiar 
without the particles, and of course these should be classified 
accordingly — Lafayette, for instance. An index is more com- 
plete with such names, with exception of those familiar ones 
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alluded to, in both places. In the names with “ Saint” 
another distinction.is made. Geographical names and personal 
surnames — like “ St. John, Henry,” etc.— should be in the 
regular alphabetical order for “Saint.” Personal names of 
saints —as St. Augustine — should be in the alphabetical posi- 
tion of the name, as “Augustine, Saint.” 

SPELLING.—A correspondent writes from St. Louis that he 
notes what we said about spelling a while ago, and says: 
“Does our friend Teall really think it is smart to talk that 
way? And does he with his silly opposition really expect to 
stem the progress which, tho slow, is being made toward a 


even a beginning of exhaustive treatment, because, with a few 
exceptions, it has withstood just such attacks as are now 
made upon it for many centuries, and seems as a whole to be 
impregnable. But this very pleasant and courteous letter 
discloses some of the weak points of the spoilers (the so- 
called reformers), so that an answer to it may be interesting. 
“Silly opposition,’ as evidenced in the paragraph criticised, 
is merely of the occasional mirthful order that constitutes 
nearly all the attention paid by sensible people to the whim- 
sies. Its immediate object seemed to be worthy of a laughing 
notice. Progress of the kind spoken of in the letter is so slow 











THE OLD, 


The print from which this half-tone was reproduced was made from a negative intended for color photography, having 
horizontal lines, This accounts for the peculiarity in the screen effect, and the ‘‘ out- 
of-focus ’’ appearance of portions of the picture. 





Photo by W. J. McBride, Chicago. 
OLD STORY. 








more accurate portrayal of English speech in writing and - 


print? If he can not say anything good in favor of improved 
spelling, it were better if he kept his mouth shut altogether. 
There are many men more learned and wiser than Mr. Teall 
(and I am tagging on far behind them) who favor a system- 
atic method of spelling, and it ill becomes him to even try to 
get in a word edgeways when it comes to the discussion of 
this topic. He is so besotted with prejudice that he will 
never be able to talk intelligently on it, even tho he had the 
honor at one time to read proof on a dictionary and associate 
to some extent with its editors who favored improved spelling 
and left the marks of their opinion within that book.” 
Answer.—The subject of English orthography need not have 


that even the writer, who “tags on behind,” does not venture 
any misspelling but one. His letter is quoted as written, 
While the learned men he mentions (and most of them really 
are more learned and wise than Mr. Teall) assert that they 
favor “a systematic method of spelling,” it is a fact that no 
one of the schemes yet proposed is systematic or methodical. 
Every one of them subverts real system and offers added con- 
fusion. While working editorially on that dictionary, Mr. 
Teall associated rather more than “to some extent” with the 
other editors — he was with them all the while; but spelling 
was the’ one particular thing in whose determination he had 
no voice. “The editors” who controlled the orthographic 
forms were only two, and all the rest might as well have been 
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anywhere else. Of course our correspondent may mean only 
the two chief editors, but without specification the term “the 
editors,” in this connection, may properly include many 
others. Of those others, possibly two or three may have been 
willing to have the bad spellings recorded without a protest, 
but certainly most of them would have protested strongly had 
they been allowed any voice in the matter. Many of them 
still use in their own writing the spelling mainly known in 
this country as Worcester’s, but which essentially is the spell- 
ing of the English-speaking world. Unfortunately, the first 
American lexicographer happened to be one of the men who 
are known as spelling-reformers, and he succeeded in per- 
suading many Americans to change such words as “ traveller ”’ 
to “traveler,” “centre” to “center,” etc., though even the 
editors of recent works founded on his have been forced by 
conservatism to bracket the right spelling with the other, thus 
acknowledging that the less reasonable one is only their 
choice. That the other is more reasonable is proved conclu- 
sively to the present writer by such occurrences as the following. 
In making his list of spellings for the Century Dictionary, 
Professor Whitney included “gravely” instead of “ grav- 
elly.””. When his attention was called to it he readily yielded 
to a request for restoration of the dropped letter, because the 
only reason expressed was so powerful as to command acqui- 


escence. 











PRINTERS 
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This department considers matter which is used for advertising 
the printer’s business. It is assumed that specimens sent in are 
submitted for such comment as will show defects or pass along a 
good point to other printers. It is desirable for the possible repro- 
duction of good things to have black and white proofs wherever 
practicable. Address matter to F. F. Helmer, Lockport, New York. 











BY F. F. HELMER. 


A FirM has submitted copy for a prospective advertisement 
for business men who are not customers, and desires an 
opinion of its value. It is, in part, as follows: 

Where should your printing go? 

In taking up this subject it is only fair to assume that we will be given 
a hearing. 

If our advertising matter is not read, but consigned to the waste-bas- 
ket, where do you suppose yours goes, and how would you like it? 

To begin with, the question of who does the best printing in 
has never been raised since we entered the field. No other office makes 
any attempt to keep abreast of the times with up-to-date material, work- 
manship, etc. 

As a consequence, we have the bulk of the work in this city. But we 
want it all. 

Now, we are going to show you that even if you do not care for neat, 
attractive printing (some people don’t), but are content with “‘ any old” 
kind of a job, it is still to your advantage, for reasons given in this cir- 
cular, to come to us for all your printing. 

After several other paragraphs of rather insistent argument, 


the matter concludes: 
Now, where should your printing go? 
Where will your next order go? 
Yours very truly, & 








This is a specimen, not unlike a good many others, written 
by printers who see that they ought to have more business and 
intend to convince the public of it by good, hard logic. It is 
too hard; that is why it fails. 

Do not go after an order with a club. You would better 
use a jolly than a jimmy. Beat a man in argument and make 
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him own up to it, as this assumes to do, and he will be. dis- 


gruntled and contrary enough to refuse to let the firm do his 
printing anyway. 

A salesman may occasionally banter a customer into an 
order, but to perform that feat he must know his man. The 
advertising printer does not know the man to whom such a 
circular goes. And plain type does not carry the friendly mood 
in which the matter may have been written. 


THE following I consider a very good piece of advertising 
copy. It is from a blotter by Will H. Older, Hinsdale, New 
York, done in brown and red on yellow stock, with very sim- 
ple paneled display. The matter shows that the printer believes 
in his own work thoroughly, while the interrogatory lines are 
likely to bring the reader to commit himself, in his own mind, 
that a trial would be the fair thing. 


PROMPTNESS. 

When you send your copy to a printer it is 
fresh to your mind; you have put time, energy 
and thought into it, and have enthusiasm in 
that particular job. You want to see it in 
type, and, if it is advertising matter, make 
arrangements for its proper distribution. If the 
work is delayed, your enthusiasm wanes, you 
become somewhat indifferent, and do not enjoy 
the finished product. Just for lack of prompt- 
ness. 

Isn’t this true? 
When you send your copy to me you will get 
the work promptly and at the time promised. 
You can use it while it will do you some good. 
It will be first-class printing in every particular. 
This, together with very fair prices, is certain 
to make a satisfied customer of you. 

Isn’t this true? 


The envelope enclosing the above had an eight-inch line in 
red across its top: 
MAIL ORDERS EXPECTED 


Or you wouldn’t receive this. 





Or four calendar blotters — May to August — distributed 
by the Standard Printing Company, perhaps the best is the one 
reproduced here, with the omission of its simple date end. The 
others had calendar designs with strong lettering and a good 
deal of detail, so that it was impossible to get the attention as 
directly upon the point of the text. 





STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY, 


ENTERPRISE BUILDING, BROCKTON. 


Printed Matter (Standard) 


(Liberal quantity) 








To be compounded with accuracy and skill, and used as 
often as possible (no danger of an over-dose). 


For mid-summer dullness and depression. 
A reliable business tonic at all times, 


DR. GOOD SENSE, 


Specialist on Publicity. 











FROM AN AUGUST BLOTTER. 


A NUMBER of recent blotters issued by John E. Russell’s 
Sons, Troy, New York, have designs that would indicate they 
are trying a cumulative effect. For instance, the figure of a 
long-haired man in artist’s make-up is repeated in each with 
actions consistent with the catch-lines, “ Must We Beg,” “ Must 
We Bring an Axe,” “We'll Camp On Your Doorstep if it’s 
Necessary.” <A succession of illustrated advertisements bear- 
ing upon the same line but progressively adding something 
each time is certainly one of the strongest forms that could be 
used. But if a related series of this sort is not given in full, or 
with care that people get them all in proper order, it would be 
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of little value. I have not received these in any recognizable 
order. 

This set of Russell’s Sons’ reminds me of an advertisement 
long used by the Chicago Ad.-Setting Company, shown in THE 
INLAND PRINTER some time ago, in which a fuller treatment of 
the same idea is given. The city printer who can get an artist 
to work out for him a series as strong and original as this will 
not lose money, even if he pays fairly high for it. 


A BLACK blotter printed in white advertises the business of 
Broome & Herbig, Coshocton, Ohio, with the following inter- 
esting matter: Sepia Woes 

g SUCCESS DUE TO 

OFFICE STATIONERY 

Was the title of an article in a recent issue of a 

trade paper. It was the story of a man who, 

when he started in business, got the best sta- 

tionery his money could buy. It looked like 

that of a successful man. Everybody compli- 

mented him on it, and he said that this station- 

ery was a strong factor in building up a 

successful business. We take particular delight 

in doing this sort of work— work that’s a 

credit to you, and to us. We would like you to 

see our samples. 
The composition of this blotter is excellent. It was mailed 
with two others in a dark gray envelope addressed with white 
ink, and the upper left-hand corner showed the printer’s card 
(yellow letters on red) through a 2!4-inch round hole. 


WHILE the “ Don’t Forget” card reproduced from a West- 
ern company’s work on page 417 of the June INLAND PRINTER 
is very similar to one which the American Machinist, of New 
York, printed in 1899, I can hardly blame any one for copying 
so good an idea. In fact, it is to be hoped that those who have 
used a good thing would be glad to have it passed on when 
they are through. 


A HANDSOME piece of work is the leaf headed, “yaW gnorW 
ehT ”. It was printed in red and green on yellow stock, four 
by ten double, and folded to mail in a baronial envelope. Per- 
haps the matter has a little too much “ wag of the head ” in it, 
but the printing is all right. 


TuE June Press, Syracuse, issued a very neatly printed fire- 
alarm card which is “an old standby.” ‘“ We have issued them 
for the last three or four years,” Mr. June says, “and they are 
greatly appreciated by the general public.” A good piece of 
card, black and red ink, with a little stock cut of a fire engine, 
are the elements of this acceptable advertisement. The matter 
is very condensed and the printer’s “say” is confined to two 
lines. 





T HIS man looks dangerous 


% 











It is just as dangerous to waste your time 
with poor printing and advertising matter 


TELEPHONE 18891 











A TITLE-PAGE. 


THE specimens sent by Mr. Will Marshall, of Norman, 
Oklahoma, show that his office, the Democrat-Topic, is getting 
out good things. There is a little yellow-covered affair with 
four interrogatory pages inside, the printer supplying satisfac- 
tory answers in bold type in the lower right-hand corner of 
each. A small gray folder is devoted to explaining that 
“There’s a Difference” in eggs—and also in printing, each 
statement being expressed briefly in a narrow horizontal panel 
of rulework emphasized by an unfilled panel beneath. A July 
blotter is striking with strong red and dark blue inks and well 
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PROFITABLE 


TO LET US DO THEIR 


PRINTING 


best work.) 


HE wrong way to buy printing 

WILL FIND IT is the cheap way. If printing 
is to build business, it must be 

good printing. Good enough 

or pretty fair won’t do. The best 
only is good ¢nough. (We do the 


If you strain at a dollar and swal- 


and other fieligious 


Printing 









BRING YOUR OFFICE 
STATIONERY, ADVER- 
TISING MATTER AND 
OTHER WORK TO US 








Free Press Fob Dept. 


EASTON PENNSYLVANIA 








low an inferior job — some do— your 
advertising cannot be bringing the 
best results, nor will you be satisfied 
with your stationery. 

Good money pays for good work 
—we do the best work. We know 
how. We mix brains with the ink— 
the printer's ink. 

Booklets are trade-fetchers. Leaf- 
lets, folders, or circulars, are money- 
makers. We estimate if you ask us— 
and you might better ask us. 











F. H. Gerlock & Co. 
PRINTERS THE RIGHT WAY 
504 LACKAWANNA AVENUE 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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PRINTING OF THIS 
NATURE SHOULD HAVE 
CAREFUL AND APPRO- 
PRIATE TREATMENT 
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Free Press Job Dept. 
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A CARD. 


Printed in gold on green spotted cover paper. 


A CIRCULAR, 


A CARD. 


Printed in black on blue stock. 
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massed composition, while a September one is less likely to 
receive attention owing to the increased amount of matter put 
into news type, the saved space being given to needless orna- 
ments. 

LEAFLETS bearing the name of “ Ad.-tracts” are distributed 
by the American Lumberman to attract attention to its adver- 
tising propositions. We reproduce Ad.-tract No. 8, because it 
can give points on numerous advertisements. 
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which adds, at the bottom, “ So are we.” It is a neat advertise- 
ment all through and contains a percentage of cleverness above 
the ordinary. 


“© Wisdom! Wisdom! How much experience must be 
dearly bought to know thy value!” Thus begins a booklet by 
“Ye Chipman Printery,” Poland, Maine, and I can not resist 
the temptation of turning the quotation on the job itself, for 
the title “O Wisdom!” is bronzed in silver over a fine-line 

















his door 

at noonday 

looking both lonely 

and sad. The 

flies were buzzing 

around him, led by 

a blue-winged gad; 

not a creature darkened 

his portal, not a sign of 

business was there, but the 

flies continued to buzz and busz 
around the 

old man’s hair. He at last in his 

misery shouted, “Great Scott, I’m 

covered witb fiies;” and the zephyrs 

that toyed with his whisKers said: 

*“*Why don’t you advertise?” 

If the moral is not obvious write the 

American Lumberman, 

315 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

Better write anyway. 








AD-TRACT No. 8&8 





ONCE UPON A TIME 

two cross-eyed wheelmen collided. 

Said one—* Why don’t yeu look 
where you're goin’?” 

Said. the other—‘*Why don’t you go 
where you're lookin’?” 

A business man may be cross-eyed 
in his eyes or cross-eyed 
in his mind, 

He doesn’t look where he’s goin’. 

He may be looking up—while 
his business is going down. 

He may be looking down, while his i of bones 





When old Mother Hubbard went 
to the cupboard to get her poor dog 
a bone, she found the cupboard to 
be minus bones. 

The neighbors would gladly and 
willingly have presented her with a 








business is going up— 
the spout. 
His look may be right. 
His business may be left. 
He should look where he’s going 
and go where he’s looking. 
When he advertises in the 
American Lumberman he can look 
straight ahead and his business 


had they been informed that she 
was in need of that particular article 
of diet for her poodle. 

But Mrs. Hubbard had not adverse 
tised her wants. 


MORAL—When gou want 
anything, advertise for it. 


will go in the same direction, 
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A FOUR-PAGE LEAFLET, 


Tue “Anti-Waste-Basket Printing” of Corday & Gross, 
Cleveland, has several good ounces of prevention. “ Two ways 
of looking at printing” is a well-written argument with little 
pictures thrown in and the whole done on lavender paper with 
lavender, purple and red inks, the shape being about three and 
a half by fourteen inches, folded thus: 











the long end tucked into the short end, so that it becomes 
envelope size for mailing. 

A manila tag with a string received by mail from the same 
firm, has the following explanation on its back: 


No, there wasn’t anything else sent. This is all. But it 
is not OUR fault. You should know by this time that we 
would LIKE to send you something attached to a tag, by 
mail, express or freight. Now that we have attracted your 
attention, may we ask you to give us an opportunity to fig- 
ure on some Printing for you, and see if there isn’t some- 
thing in the way of ANTI-WASTE-BASKET PRINTING 
you need. We print ’most anything. 


A Four by four folder, bound in a stiff red paper bearing a 
flap that takes the address in white ink and divides the honors 
of a postage stamp with the front cover, is mysteriously 
entitled “ He’s After You.” The raising of the flap shows a 
round hole in the front cover that frames the main portion of 
this lovely picture of a pirate. There is a type line that hastily 
explains at top, “ We mean the other Printer,” and another 





sunburst, printed in red ink, and this done on a heavy purplish- 
gray cover-stock, unfortunately of a kind that breaks in the 
mailing. The inside matter is well written, though the illus- 
trations are rather heavy for the pages. 


THE title “ Pretty Clothes — for your advertising ideas, for 
your stationery, etc.,” is used by the Report Publishing Com- 
pany, Lebanon, Pennsylvania, on the cover of a neat little 
folder of three colors, with a big flower on a long stalk for 
accompanying decoration. I do not understand why some 
printer does not use a picture with stylish clothes strongly 
depicted in it to emphasize this title so appropriate to typog- 
raphy. 


Tue Round Table Press, Millbrook, New York, has a little 
folder in green mailed under a 1-cent stamp, with the declara- 
tion that it contains “6 Reasons why we can do your printing 
to your satisfaction and our credit.” The reasons are: 
1st REASON Facilities. We have just erected a new steam press 
for printing stationery. It is very fast and the best 
press made for small work. 

2d REASON Individuality. Your Job is not bunched together with 
a dozen others, put on a cylinder press and printed all 
at once. Each job is given individual attention and you 
get full count of perfect copies. 

3d REASON Style. All our type is modern, no weather-beaten, 
worn-out type is ever used in our jobwork. 

4th REASON Promptness. You can absolutely rely on getting your 
work at the time we promise it to you. 

5th REASON Price. Note-heads with ordinary amount of composi- 
tion, $2.30 per 1,000. Other work at proportionate 
prices. 

6th REASON No Reason why -we should not do your printing. 

ROUND TABLE PRESS, 


MILLBROOK, NEW YORK, 


“You can reach me— better than ever,” announces E. L. 
Kappelman, Evanston, Illinois, on a big mailing card, having 
at the left the cut of a man with an arm of enormous length 
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reaching to the printer’s office, shown in a half-tone at the other 
edge of the card. 

A STRIKING point is made by M. A. Donohue & Co., Chicago, 
in the title “A Million a Day,’ used upon a booklet clearly 
exploiting the ability of their printing-plant to produce one 














M. A. 
DONOHUE 
& CO. 
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million impressions daily. The ornamentation of the page 
margins (similar to the style of the title-page) is so original as 
to much increase the likelihood of attention. 











A TITLE-PAGE, 


It is a pleasure to see an advertisement like the Easton Free 
Press blotter entitled, “ This is to Remind You.” The inner 





— 
THIS IS TO REMIND YOU 


That our Job Department is at your 
service when in need of PRINTING 
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THE FREE PRESS 
—— Daily and Semi-Weekly 
Fob Printing Dept. EASTON:: PENNSYLVANIA 





BRING THAT ORDER TO US 























A BLOTTER. 








PRINTING FOR PROFESSIONAL MEN 


Requires a neat type-face and appropriate 
treatment at the hands of the printer 


TRY THE 


FREE PRESS JOB DEPARTMENT, EASTON 








ENVELOPE SLIP. 


rule, the month, and the press name were in red, the matter 
being arranged with a happy choice of position and size that 
gives every part its due importance. Other specimens are given 
through the kindness of Mr. E. G. Gress, showing samples of 
enclosure advertisements. Particular mention is due to the 
strong and tasteful card advertising “ Printing for Professional 
Men.” 


Tue following is from a good, two-color blotter issued 
from J. D. Munroe’s Printing-shop, Fall River, Massachusetts. 
It was accompanied by a cut of a lonely fisher maid watching a 
ship upon a serene and sunlit sea. 


It is idle to wait for your ship to come in, unless you have sent one 
out. 

It is idle to wait for business to come to you unless you invite it. 
Various methods have been tried to invite business, but the men who 
have made great successes have relied upon the productions of the press. 
But a great deal also depends on the character of the invitation. It 
should be like a good ship being sent to sea, a delight to the eye as well 
as convincing to the judgment. 

Now, here’s where we come in. 

We are filled with a desire to assist you in so dressing your ship that 
it not only will be admired of men but will bring home to you rich car- 
goes of customers. 

A HANDSOME little folder 3% by 6, with four pages inside, 
blue stock and black ink, gives an account of “ Five Years of 
Success” achieved by the Keystone Press, of Portsmouth, 


Ohio. It gives occasion for some modest self-congratulations . 


and the announcement of removal to a new building. The 
absolute lack of type display and the use of a good roman, well 
paragraphed and leaded, give it an appearance that tempts one 
to read. 


Buorrers are still the most popular thing. A number of 
those received I wish to mention, at least briefly. 

Easton & Masterman, Stillwater, Minnesota, send speci- 
mens in two and three colors, entirely of type display. The 
most striking contains a facsimile of a business card made 
prominent by use of a tint-block. 

“Spread the sails now and catch the trade winds which 
are coming your way.” This with an August calendar and the 
cut of a merchant ship was printed (one color) by the Repub- 
lican Publishing Company, Limited, Ravenna, Ohio. The June 
blotter had a good argument set in paragraphs, alternately red 
and green. 

The Croke Printing Company, Boston, have their own man- 
ner of expression: 

“Haven’t you heard of us? What? The lowest-priced, 
ahead-of-date, schedule-time-delivery, all-color printers. 
Commence with us by postal, letter, messenger, ’phone, 
mental telepathy or wireless telegraphy. We will be right 
with you, and you'll find us always smiling and affable. 
Lest you forget — don’t! 
The above is from a blotter in two shades of green and silver, 
with the company’s name embossed in red. 
Another good one-color blotter for August read: 


HOT WEATHER PRINTING. 

That’s the kind we turn out. When you receive it you 
keep cool; when the bill appears you don’t get hot under the 
collar, and every time you look at it it produces a quiet, 
restful feeling. Such printing is also good in cooler times. 

It’s the trifles like this, Mr. Business man, that help to 
make business life a pleasure. 

THE RICE PRESS, 
FLINT, MICH. 

Neat paneled three-color displays come from J. M. Coe 
Printing Company, Richmond, Indiana, but no particular effort 
is made in the matter presented. 

“Fair Printing,’ from Harrington, Printer, Taunton, Mas- 
sachusetts, is a striking advertisement, with its black strip of 
racers across the top; but fair printing is not the kind an 
energetic printer will profess to do, and the heading might 
have been better written, even to reach the same trade. 

A blotter by “ The Echo,” Moundsville, West Virginia, is 
neatly printed and has good matter, but it is displayed out of 
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proper order for the consecutive appreciation of points and best 
effect. 

A cleverly illustrated three-color blotter from C. M. Smith, 
Johnstown, New York, talks on “ My hobby — good printing.” 

A Filipino with a bludgeon in each hand stands out vividly 
before a target of red and yellow to give Huntley S. Turner, of 
Ayer, Massachusetts, the chance to say, “ Not with Clubs — 
that isn’t the way we get our customers, but we gather them 
in all the same.” The further explanation of the text does not 
give any reason for the presence of the Filipino. Inconsist- 
ency between design and matter does not convince the recip- 
ient that the advertiser is long on ideas. 

The Record Printing Company, Bangor, Maine, gives a 
calendar, a good picture, and a few remarks on its monthly 
blotter, which is published with a heading like a newspaper. 


You'll Miss the Game 
By Going to Sleep. 


ADVERTISE 


DIRECT TO THE CUSTOMER 





BOOKLETS, 


ag Oy ; 5 CIRCULARS, 

ee ag amas CATALOGUES, 
RESULTS: Fi a 

‘hat's where we win. BLOTTERS. 





Ghe Gray Printing Company 
OSTORIA, OHIO: 








A BLOTTER. 


The Record blotter comes to me with regularity every month, 
and I appreciate the favor. I only wish Mr. Dillingham would 
order the change of my address on his mailing list. And as 
for the printers, I wish they would more commonly put me 
upon their mailing lists, so I could see the succession of things 
that they produce. 


CHARLES Epwarp Porter, of the Jacob Dold Packing Com- 
pany, Buffalo, New York, calls attention to the fact that THE 
INLAND PRINTER has twice reproduced the “ Town Cryer” of 
his company. Some months ago it was shown on a blotter 
sent out by a printer, and in the October number, page 90, was 
used in the booklet of the Stanton Printing Company. Mr. 
Potter submits samples of an envelope, a mailing card and a 
calendar, on all of which the town cryer is used. The figure 
is evidently a taking one, or it would not have been so widely 
copied. The firm is certainly entitled to credit for having 
first used it. THe INLAND PRINTER is glad to announce that 
the town cryer first made his appearance about a year ago, in 
the advertising matter of the Dold company. 





THE MEANING OF “MANUSCRIPT.” 


The singular and plural forms of the abbreviated word 
“manuscript” (MS. and MSS.) are the initials of the two 
Latin words manu scriptum, whence our word is derived. Of 
course, says St. Nicholas, it means, literally, written by hand. 
After the introduction of printing, certain books were spoken 
of as codices (or libri impressi), printed books, to distinguish 
them from codices manu scripti. Most of the old and impor- 
tant records found in manuscript and preserved in libraries 
have been copied and reproduced in print, so that we need not 
trouble ourselves to decipher crooked characters or half-faded 
writing. It is, however, interesting as well as very curious to 
hold in one’s hands the parchment or half-decayed paper on 
which the hand of some great scholar, long since dead, traced 
the story of his day, or wrote a poem which lives even now. 
Would you not like to own, for instance, the manuscript of 
Virgil’s AEneid, or Dante’s “Divine Comedy,” written by 
their own hands? You would be a very rich young person if 
you did; but, of course, the real originals of the long-ago 
writers are very difficult, in fact impossible, to find. Probably 
they do not exist, and certainly if they exist, no one knows 
where they are. 
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NOTES 


4f AND QUERIES ON 
PROCESS ENGRAVING 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It Is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in interest. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


RepucineG GLasseEs, unmounted, 35 cents. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

PracticaL HALF-TONE AND TrIcoLor EnGravinc.— By A. C. Austin. 
This is the latest book on processwork. Cloth, $2. 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION.—A ose eng handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth; illustrated 
with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. 

Lessons ON Decorative Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M., in 
the Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and 
practice of decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THEORY AND Practice or Desicn.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to “‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DrawinG For Printers.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
typography for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 
Cloth, $2. 

PuotToEnGravinc.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 
for producing epreres eee in relief-line and half-tone, with chap- 
ter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one 
of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, 
printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light-brown buck- 
ram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrintiInGc.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
“‘Phototrichromatic Printing.” The photoengraver or printer who attempts 
colorwork without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste 
much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner with- 
out scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. 
Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s Automatic Puotoscate.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. 
The scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or 
enlargement, as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. 
It consists of a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter- 
inch squares by horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached 
a pivoted diagonal rule for accurately determining proportions. A very 
useful article for all making or using process cuts. $2. 


Mr. Cart HENTSCHEL, of London, stated at the annual out- 
ing of his employes, that his firm paid $175,000 in wages last 
year. He employs three hundred hands, which makes his the 
largest process firm in England, and the average pay of his 
workmen is above $11 per week. 

Rapip PHoTOENGRAVING.— Mr. J. S. Sunderland tells in the 
Process Photogram of some fast photoengraving done by the 
Strand Magazine. “ Recently,” he writes, “three 4 by 8 inch 
half-tone blocks were produced and proofed in fifty-five min- 
utes. The three blocks were ready for the printer in five 
minutes less than an hour after receiving the copy. The work 
was all done by electric light.” And he adds his belief that if 
sunlight were used the work would have been done quicker. 


HALF-TONE IN Dawson.— From Dawson, Yukon Territory, 
comes a copy of the Weekly News, with half-tone engravings 
made with a 133-line screen, and printed in a manner that 
would be creditable to any newspaper. Just before receiving 
this paper, the proprietor of one of the oldest daily papers in 
the United States called on the writer to say that he believed 
he would have to illustrate his paper because his contempora- 
ries did, but hesitated about it because he understood the plant 
would cost $1,800, and wanted an opinion as to whether that 
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was not excessive. This same proprietor would not hesitate 
about spending $18,000 on-a new press with some slight 
improvement. This shows the difference between, the wide- 
awake West and the conservative East. All the successes in 
newspapers in recent years have been those that illustrated. 
It was the illustrated New York World that soon led all its 
contemporaries, and if a paper wants to hold its own in our 
day it should introduce half-tone without delay. 


Crepit 10 ENGRAvERS.—The Century Magazine now credits 
under each half-tone the engraver who finishes it. This is a 
well-deserved tribute to engravers that will become a custom 
with the best publications and result in these artist-engravers 
taking such pride in their work as to bring about another 
golden era of engraving with half-tone as the basis for it. It 
was the Century Magazine that gave wood engravers their 
financial encouragement and brought them up to such a high 
artistic plane that this country led in that branch of art, with 
the engravers of France and Germany trying hard to imitate 
them. Owing to the constantly increasing haste with which 
cuts are wanted and the cheapening of magazines, half-tone 
came in as a necessity and soon crowded out the slow and more 





WAITING FOR A COLD BOTTLE, AND — 


expensive wood engraving. France and Germany, the latter 
country particularly, still retain their wood engravers, who 
have become wonderfully proficient in the use of the graver 
since we have gone over almost entirely to half-tone. With 
the combination of half-tone and skilled engravers to finish 
the plates, we hope once more to lead the world in illustration. 


‘To Reroucu Greasy Puotocrarus.— R. L. Carpenter, New 
York, writes: “I read with interest everything I find in 
‘Process Notes’ about preparing the surface of photographs 
to take water-color. In trying your recommendation I find that 
rubbing the glossy photograph with ninety-five per cent grain 
alcohol gives it the best surface. Still this does not avail with 
all photographs; some have a greasy surface even after the 
treatment with alcohol. Do you know of any preparation that 
will overcome this greasy surface when alcohol has no effect? ” 
-Inswer.—There are so many different kinds and makes of 
photographic paper at the present time that a common way of 
treating the surface of all photographs has not yet been found. 
Alcohol answers well when the coating on a photographic 
paper is gelatin, as in “ Kloro” and “ Solio.” It also will 
sometimes render a collodion-coated paper suitable for work- 
ing on with water-colors. I find the greasiest photograph can 
be retouched if it is first washed carefully with a soft sponge 


and ammonia diluted greatly with water. To make the color 
spread perfectly smooth the brush should be occasionally 
moistened with a little ox-gall. 

Penrose & Co. have brought out a new catalogue, of 274 
pages, which contains a description and reference to almost 
every article used in processwork. It is well illustrated, and, 
with its complete index, makes almost an encyclopedia for the 
photoengraver. Handsomely bound in cloth, it sells in 
England for about 75 cents. If there are many calls for copies 
of this catalogue, The Inland Printer Company might import 
some so as to accommodate process workers with them at 
about $1 per copy. 

THe WHARFLITHO Process.—‘‘ Up-to-date,” Chicago, asks 
about Wharflitho printing, and if it is true that it gives litho- 
graphic results on any typographic press? Answer—Wharf- 
litho is an English patented process for treating zinc so that it 
may be printed from without etching in high relief. It was 
invented by George R. Hildegard and brought to notice in 
1899. A syndicate secured control of the patents and worked 
it exclusively. Now, however, they are selling licenses in 
England, and desirous of selling the patents in other coun- 
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tries. The process is about like this: A drawing is first made 
on stone, somewhat coarser than for lithography. Lithographic 
transfers are pulled from the stone and transferred to the 
prepared zinc plate and etched in slight relief. A resist is rolled 
on the slightly raised design and then the etched surface is 
treated with a secret solution that causes the zinc between 
the lines and dots of the design to repel ink in the after oper- 
ation of printing, thus doing away with the damping rollers 
used in lithography. Aluminum and zinc are both being used 
in this country, giving lithographic results on special presses. 
Just what advantage one possesses over the other it would be 
difficult to determine, for the reason that each process has 
adherents that claim everything in sight. 

Woop ENGRAVING AND Process.—There is a great deal of 
stuff and nonsense published about the superiority of wood 
engraving over process plates. ‘These writers have usually in 
mind the best examples of wood engraving, and they do not 
know that a large proportion of the drawings and photographs 
were ruined by the “wood butcher,” as the artist called the 
engraver. Mr. Fitz Roy Carrington, in the Book Buyer, says: 
* No line bitten out or bitten around by acid will give as sharp 
an edge as a line cut by the graver. When initials, head or 
tail bands, or other page decorations are drawn with a pen upon 
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paper and reproduced by photoengraving, the edge of every line 
is ragged and must print so.” Well, supposing an etched line 
is ragged and must print so? Does not any one with artistic 
taste prefer an etching to a steel engraving? And the photo- 
engraved line to the harsh and smooth cut line? Here is 
another sample of injustice to process from the New York 
Times: “Inthe matter of half-tone reproduction, while it may 
be confidently asserted that we have developed this method 
of illustration to a very high plane of artistic excellence, it 
should be remembered that this has been accomplished only 
by employing our wood engravers to finish these process plates ; 
the work being done by hand with the most painstaking care. 
The photographic half-tone until retouched by the hand of the 
engraver is undoubtedly the most hopelessly inadequate of all 
means of illustration, and however carefully finished by the 
engraver, seldom, if ever, equals in the delicate half-tones of 
light and shadow the wood engraving or approaches its accu- 
racy in subtly suggesting the various values of color.” So the 
unretouched half-tone is hopelessly inadequate, is it? You 
don’t say so? 

A PHOTOENGRAVERS’ OutiING.—The plan of giving outings, 
dinners, etc., in the printing, engraving and kindred trades, is 
somewhat more universal in the old country than in America, 
but there is a tendency to adopt the custom here that seems to 
be growing. Through the courtesy of Carl Hentschel, Lon- 
don, England, we show a picture taken at the fourteenth 
annual dinner at the White Hart Hotel, Windsor, August Io. 
Notwithstanding the fact that many of the employes were 
absent on their holidays, two hundred sat down, under the 
presidency of Mr. Hentschel. The loyal toast having been 
honored, Harry Furniss proposed the toast of the day, “Success 
to the Firm,” paying a generous tribute to the business capac- 
ity of Mr. Hentschel, and remarking that it was solely due to 
his untiring energy that his firm had grown to its present 
dimensions. The toast having been received with musical 
honors, Mr. Hentschel responded, expressing the pleasure it 
gave him to preside over such a numerous and representative 
gathering of the various branches. It was a record attendance, 
and he could not help contrasting the present size of the firm 
—now numbering some three hundred employes — with the 
eight men in his employ when he started in business in 1887. 
Of that number six, he was glad to see, were with him yet. 
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to his art first in Chicago from 1868 to 1870. When the great 
fire occurred his employer was burned out and Cole went to 
New York. When mentioning Mr. Cole’s series of wood 
engravings from the masterpieces of painting, the Century 
has this of interest to engravers to say: “Since Mr. Cole 





TIMOTHY COLE, ENGRAVER. 


began in this magazine, in 1888, the group of Italian old mas- 
ters, a whole generation of readers has come upon the stage, 
and there has been a great increase in the number and variety 
of cheap processes of reproduction and printing. Whatever 
the excellences of this movement, no one, perhaps, would claim 
that it has made any advance upon the artistic standard which 





GROUP AT OUTING OF EMPLOYES OF CARL HENTSCHEL, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


In conclusion, he proposed “The Health of the Visitors,” 
W. P. Chew replying. “The Stewards” was proposed by 
Percy House, and responded to by H. J. Gibbins and C. Fog- 
well. In the afternoon the company had a river trip to Maiden- 
head, or a drive in brakes to Virginia Water. Tea was served 
at the White Hart Hotel, and a most enjoyable time was spent. 

Timotuy CoLe, ENGRrAvER.—The last of the now famous 
school of American wood engravers is Timothy Cole. It is 
interesting to note in passing that he served his apprenticeship 





characterized the woodcut period, and we are probably well 
within the mark in saying that, with due allowance for iso- 
lated results of an admirable, sort, it has, on the whole, been 
a serious obstacle to artistic progress. The multiplication by 
inferior processes of poorly printed photographs of even the 
best paintings is a dubious service to art, and we are con- 
vinced that, in spite of the flood of this class of illustration, 
there is still a considerable body of opinion which recognizes 
the superiority and permanent value of the woodcut. We are 
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presenting to our readers nearly every month products of Mr. 
Cole’s graver, any one of which gives dignity and uniqueness to 
the number that contains it. The ordinary impressions of these 
cuts (barring occasional accidents due to printing in untoward 
weather) are so near the excellence of the ‘artist’s proofs’ 
that they are often mistaken for them. The time is likely 
to come, indeed, when old numbers of this magazine will be 
sought and treasured for these pictures alone.” 


PATENTS. 


Rudolf Widmann, of Munich, Germany, has taken out two 
patents on etching processes. No. 682,580 describes a process 
which consists in applying to the plate to be etched an acid- 
resisting powder, and causing the particles of the same to 
adhere to the plate, then executing a design or inscription 
thereon with an acid-resisting substance, and then etching the 
plate. 

No. 682,581 covers a process which consists in coating a 
sheet of paper or the like with a mixture of albumen and isin- 
glass, then painting thereon a design in fatty paint, then 
transferring such design upon a plate provided with a resin- 
grain, and finally etching the plate and removing the resin- 
grain and fatty paint. 





TYPE COVER CONTEST. 


The National Printer-Journalist Company, Chicago, offers 
$30 in prizes for the best designs submitted for a cover-design. 
The three prizes are divided as follows: First prize, $15; sec- 
ond prize, $10; third prize, $5, and two consolation prizes of 

2 each of one year’s subscription to that journal. The judges 
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in this competition are to be the winners in the first cover con- 
test, namely, Will Crombie, Brattleboro, Vermont; Henry 
A. Anger, Denver, Colorado; and Will J. Whittard, Toronto, 
Canada. The publication has issued a circular giving complete 
‘rules of contest, etc., which they will be glad to send to any 
printers interested. We present herewith a miniature of the 
certificate of excellence issued to Mr. Crombie in last year’s 
contest. 





INDEXING TRADE NOTES. 


An index of trade notes is of sufficient value to justify the 
time expended in arranging it. The time saved by an index 
far exceeds the time required to make it. Facts and formulas 
may be kept on cards, newspaper clippings may be kept by the 
scrapbook system, catalogues may be filed in various ways, but 
if the jobber wishes to find a fact in a hurry he should have 
an index. A definite, comprehensive and complete plan for 
the index has its basis in the card system. The name of the 
catalogue and the manufacturer or jobber should be written on 
the cards. On other cards complete references regarding the 
contents of the filing case should be given. The card system 
admits of unending expansion, making it possible to include 
all business allusions which will be in any degree beneficial._— 


American Stationer. 
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TYPEFOUNDERS AND TYPEFOUNDING IN AMERICA. 


BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 


NO. XV.— HENRY BARTH. 


HE subject of this sketch was born in Leipsic, Novem- 
ber 27, 1823, where he attended school until the age of 
fourteen. He was apprenticed to a mathematical 

instrument maker, and after thoroughly mastering that trade 
he worked at different places in his native city, among others 
at the establishment of Stoerer, at that time one of the most 
noted electricians. It was prior to 1840 that the first Bruce 
typecasting machine found its way to Germany, and Mr. 
Barth was engaged 
by Brockhaus (a 
publisher who had 
his own printing-of- 
fice, bindery and type- 
foundry), who now 
added a _ machine 
shop to his establish- 
ment to build and 
introduce this new 
American machine. 
Mr. Barth worked 
for a number of years 
in this shop, making 
machines, molds and 
other tools for type- 
founding. After leav- 
ing the establishment 
of Brockhaus, Mr. 
Barth served two 
years as engineer in 
the German navy, 
during the war with 
Denmark. 

In 1849, Mr. Barth came to America, and went at once 
to Cincinnati, where he worked a short time at his trade 
of mathematical instrument maker. He was soon engaged 
at the Cincinnati typefoundry, and his first employment 
was in building a machine to cast type by direct steam 
pressure, without a pump. The machite was a success, but for 
various reasons did not come into use. He next constructed 
a job press 14 by 18 inches in size, well and favorably known 
forty years ago as the Wells jobber. At that time he was 
foreman, draughtsman and constructor combined, and conse- 
quently his time was fully employed. In 1855 the first cylinder 
press was built in Cincinnati, 31 by 46 inches in size, and Mr. 
Barth points with pride to the fact that one of the first three 
machines constructed is still running and doing satisfactory 
service in Lawrenceburg, Indiana. During this time he did not 
neglect the work of the typefoundry. The hand typecasting 
machines were replaced by steamers, and in 1853 the first 
kerning machine was built. About this time the first shaved 
leads were made under Mr. Barth’s directions, the first being 
made on a hand machine, but this was soon superseded by a 
steam shaving machine. 

On the day that Fort Sumter was taken, Mr. Barth became 
a stockholder in the Cincinnati Typefoundry, taking some of 
the stock held by L. T. Wells, the former manager, who retired 
from the business on that day. From that time until the death 
of Charles Wells the business was managed by him and Mr. 
Barth conjointly, and they were kept busy. Most of the assets 
in the seceded States were lost, and sales dwindled down to 
nothing. While the type trade was nearly gone, they were not 
idle. They secured the contract for casting the bullets for the 
State of Indiana, an output of three thousand pounds per day. 
It was during the war period that Mr. Barth undertook the 
building of a number of guns for Dr. Gatling, and the rapid 
execution of the Gatling guns used by General Butler in his 
New Orleans campaign, and by other division commanders, 
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are well known historical facts. There was a demand by the 
army in the field for a small press, which could be easily trans- 
ported from place to place, for printing general orders and 
other official printing, and to supply that demand Mr. Barth 
designed and built the army press, since used largely by pub- 
lishers of small country weekly papers in remote districts, par- 
ticularly in the Northwest. 

Perhaps the greatest single achievement of Mr. Barth is 
the automatic typecasting machine, now in general use by 
nearly all branches of the American Type Founders Company. 
There had been a number of attempts to produce a machine 
for the purpose which would be simple in construction, easily 
handled, and absolutely reliable in operation. The best 
machine to be had was imported by the Cincinnati Type Foun- 
dry from Germany, but when it was put in operation Mr. 
Barth saw that it was not suited for the purpose, and was 
practically a failure. He set about improving it, but soon 
abandoned the attempt, and planned his own machine, which 
has been in continuous use for the past twelve years or more, 
and is considered as nearly perfect as a machine can be. His 
first automatic machine was built in 1886, and patented in 1888. 

Besides the machines enumerated, Mr. Barth has designed 
and constructed various machines for printers’ use, among 
them several used in printing playing cards from the roll, box- 
making machines, etc. The last produced is a flag-printing 
machine, printing flags in two colors at a single operation, on 
linen from the roll. 

At the close of the war the foundry and the corporation of 
the Cincinnati Type Foundry Company were in better finan- 
cial condition and equipment than ever before, and the business 
came. Occasional dull periods were improved by increasing 
their facilities for business during busy periods. At present 
the foundry is the most complete in America; all machines 
are run by electric motors, and ninety-five per cent of their 
product is cast on complete or automatic machines. Mr. Barth 
is a believer in the best machinery and the best men to operate 
them. Many of the foundry employes have been connected 
with the establishment for twenty-five years, and it is the 
proud boast of the management that there has never been a 
strike nor any sort of trouble with the force. 

Mr. Barth is a believer in the recent modern style of print- 
ing and typefounding. A return to the plainness of the first 
printers, adhering closely to the old models of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, is not only a boon to the printer in 
equipping his office, but it is a blessing to the reader. He has 
long been of this opinion, but, like other typefounders, was 
obliged to cater to the demands of the public. Since the 
sale of the Cincinnati Typefoundry to the American Type- 
founders Company in 1893, he has been the manager of the 
branch, now known as Foundry D, and he is also one of the 
directors of the company. 





CUT WAS TOO LOW. 


Not long since the proprietor of a “ paper ”— oh, not a very 
big one, but then it’s a “paper ”—had a cut to run with an 
“ad.” The cut was low, too low to print, so this clever 
knight of the anvil concluded he would leave the cut out. A 
few days after the advertiser met the proprietor of the 
“paper,” and in unmistakably forcible language said: “ Say, 
why in thunder didn’t you run my cut last week?” “It vas 
too low down!” replied the “paper” man. “ Well, what of 
that,” stingingly replied the advertiser. “ Vel, vat did you vant 
me to do — file my types down? ”— Hartford Times. 





A VALUABLE BOOK. 


I purchased “ Earhart’s Color Printer” at the time of my 
renewal, one year ago, with some doubt as to its being practical 
in the country, but found, to my satisfaction, that it contains 
enough that is practical, wherever colors are used, to make it 
well worth the price— E. D. Greathead, McConnellsburg, Pa. 
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TROTYPING ESTEREOTYPING 








CONDUCTED BY C. S. PARTRIDGE, 


Correspondence relating to this department Is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
rlences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


ELectrotyPpinc.— By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review —The Battery —The Dynamo —The Bath — Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths —Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Moldin Buildin Metalizin 
—The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishin —Trimming an 
Routing — Revising — Blocking —The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 
cloth; 150 pages. $1.50. 

STeREoTYPING.— By C. S. Partridge. 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published 
and in an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descri 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formule, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a co — list of unexpired patents —e to Stereotyping Methods 
and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name of 
inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations. $1.50. 


Honeycomsep Priates.— M. G. writes: “ Will you kindly 
inform me what I shall do to overcome honeycombed metal? ” 
Answer.—Your metal is too hard. Add pure lead, a little at a 
time, until a strip, when cool, will bend slightly without break- 
ing. If your plates are flat, paste a sheet of paper on the cover 
of your casting-box. The paper is a non-conductor of heat, 
and will prevent your metal from chilling, which is the cause 
of blow-holes. 


This is the only book devoted 


Savinc Hatr-tones.—A Bridgeport subscriber writes: 
“ Being an old subscriber to THE INLAND Printer I would like 
to have the following published: Your stereotyping depart- 
ment has had many questions asking how to insert original 
half-tones into curved stereotype plates, and they have always 
been answered properly. Now I would like to ask you which 
is the best way to get them out again so as to save them for 
future use. I have tried melting them out in the metal pot, 
but I have trouble in getting the metal off them.” Answer.— 
If your originals are cast into your plates the only way to get 
them out is to melt them out. More or less metal will adhere 
to them, enough to make it impracticable to use them a second 
time. If any of our readers have succeeded in saving them 
we would be pleased to hear from them. 


To MAKE A Deep Martrix.—C. E., New York, writes: 
“About one week ago I bought one of your books on stereo- 
typing, with the expectation of finding out a few things that 
have bothered me for some time, but the desired information 
was not to be found in the book. So I thought it best to write 
you and see if you can give me the points I want to know. 
I am working for a house that prints entirely on burlap and 
flour sacks (cloth), and so far have not been able to make a 
matrix that was deep enough. Perhaps you could tell me 
what kind of paste and paper to use, as the receipt published in 
your book does not answer the purpose. Also, what is the 
proper kind of filling for a matrix of this kind.” Answer— 
Use a little more flour and glue in your paste. The following 
will be found a good mixture: 6 pounds Oswego starch, 4 
pounds flour and 1 ounce powdered alum. Mix in 5 gallons 
water, then add 1% pounds glue, previously dissolved or soft- 
ened in 1 gallon water. Cook until thick. When cold add 6 
ounces of whiting to each pound of paste. Try Myers’ half- 
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It is softer than the ordinary matrix. Soak it 
If you need only one or two 


tone paper. 
some time before making it up. 
casts use more whiting. 


To Prevent SHRINKS.— M. G. writes: “I received sev- 
eral tons of new prepared stereotype metal, which I am work- 
ing on curved plates. I am compelled to run my metal cold, 
and my casting-box hot, in order to get a good plate. Every- 
thing was running just lovely until we started to use half- 
tones. I covld not run my metal cold, in order to make the 
half-tone show up good, so I ran it somewhat hotter. The 
half-tone and most of the plate turned out fine, but at the end 
of my plate, where the tail starts, it shrinks in the center, and 
chills on the right and left corners. I am using cardboard tail. 
Will you kindly answer through your interesting columns in 
Tue INLAND PRINTER as to what, in your opinion, causes that 


trouble.” Answer.—If your metal runs well a little cooler it 


‘*NOW, SIT STILL FOR YOUR PICTURE.” 


would be best to continue that way. You will probably find 
that the half-tones will come out as well as the balance of the 
sheet if the casting-box is hot. It is difficult to make good 
casts with hot metal. Try painting the back or corner of your 
box with a mixture of lampblack and tobacco, equal parts, 


boiled together. This will usually prevent chilling. 


Has Trous_teE with His Wax.—The following is from an 
Eastern correspondent: “I have been using Ozokerite wax for 
some time, and lately have experienced considerable trouble 
with same. I have tried everything I can think or know of 
to make it work right, but it seems to act the same or some- 
times worse. The trouble I have is when I mold a type form 
with cuts in it the wax pulls out and tears the face of the type 
with it, and when the forms have large cuts in them, that is, a 
solid cut, it will crack every time. I have tried it with white 
pine pitch and the imported Burgundy pitch, and a little petro- 
leum, and mixed up new stuff each time, and have tried several 
other things that I heard were good. I can mold rule jobs all 
right in it, but can not cut them down because the rules break 
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out and spoil the job.” Answer—AIf your composition tears 
out in molding it is too hard and should be softened by adding 
a little vaseline. Possibly your wax has been overheated. It 
will not stand a high temperature, and should never be sub- 
jected to more than enough heat to melt it. A very little gum 
turpentine may be added when necessary to give body to the 
composition. The fact that the wax cracks under pressure 
shows that it is too hard, and requires a little vaseline. 


PRICES FOR ELECTROTYPING.—A correspondent who does not 
wish his name mentioned writes as follows: “ Would like to 
get the opinion of the practical electrotypers who know what 
first-class work is as to whether the charge at 2 cents per 
square inch for unmounted plates (chiefly all rulework) for 
long runs is unreasonable. In other words, can the best of 
work be made for less at a reasonable profit?’ Answer—An 
average price of 2 cents per inch for unmounted electros is not 








Photos by S. H. Horgan. 
‘*LOOK PLEASANT, PLEASE.”’ 


too high for first-class work, but because of the fact that some 
electrotypers are willing to do work at cost, or less, this price 
is considered high. In Chicago and New York prices are 
determined by scale, which varies according to the size of the 
job. For instance, a job ten inches square and containing one 
hundred square inches, is priced on the scale at $2.43, and is 
subject to a discount of forty per cent or more (usually more), 
and an additional discount of twenty-five per cent is allowed 
for unblocked plates. On smaller jobs the price is higher. 
For instance, a job four inches square is priced at 67 cents, and 
the net price, after deducting the discounts of forty and 
twenty-five per cent, would be practically 2 cents per inch. 
On all jobs larger than sixteen or eighteen square inches the 
price in the West is less than 2 cents for unmounted plates. 


CLEANING MetaL.—E. G., Marion, Indiana, asks for the 
best method for cleaning stereotype and linotype metal. 
Answer—The following method of purifying metal is taken 
from a pamphlet issued by the Nassau Smelting and Refin- 
ing Works, and is endorsed by the writer: “ Purifying metal 

















is accomplished by immersing in the molten metal, in a 
suitable melting-pot set over a furnace and provided with a 
hood or other means to carry away the smoke, a piece of 
green wood about four inches in diameter and seven or eight 
inches long. The green wood is attached to an iron rod in any 
suitable way. The metal must first be thoroughly melted, but 
must not be overheated. The green wood is then plunged into 
the molten metal, the door of the hood closed as much as pos- 
sible, and the green wood allowed to remain in the metal about 
twenty minutes, or until the boiling ceases. This green wood 
is used to purify the molten metal. Great quantities of gas and 
vapor are evolved from green wood, the metal boils up vio- 
lently, and the oxides contained in the interior of the molten 
metal are effectually reduced. After this operation what 
remains of the green wood is removed and the metal is then 
thoroughly stirred and skimmed with an iron ladle. It is 
recommended to add a few ounces of resin to the molten 
metal before boiling out with green wood. This reduces the 
dross on the surface to metal.” 
PATENTS. 


Charles Hurst, of New York, has perfected and patented a 
machine for leveling electrotypes. It is No. 681,964, and has a 
roller, whose surface is covered with closely arranged projec- 
tions. In conjunction with this is an electrotype-supporting 
table, which is reciprocated at a fixed distance from the roller. 
The electrotype is, of course, fixed face downward, ‘on the 
smooth surface of the table, and the roughness or projections 
of the roller serve to indent the backing, and bring the face to 
a perfect level, in a simple manner, as efficaciously, and much 
more quickly, than a finisher can do the same thing with a 
hand hammer. 





THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC PRINTING FOR 
THE PHILIPPINES. 

Mr. John S. Leech, who has been appointed Superintendent 

of Public Printing for the Philippine Islands, and who recently 

sailed for Manila with a full equipment of modern printing 





JOHN S. LEECH. 


Superintendent of the Public Printing Office of the Philippine 
Islands. 


materials, including Linotype machines, is a native of Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, and still considers that place his home. 

He went to Washington in 1899, having been appointed to 
the Government Printing-office, and has been an active worker 
in Columbia Typographical Union, serving as a delegate from 
that body to the International Union in 1894 and again in 1899. 
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He is the father of what is known as the per capita tax stamp 
law, which adds hundreds of dollars yearly to the treasury of 
the International Typographical Union, introducing it at the 
Detroit session in 1899, and while defeated in the referendum 
vote that year, was adopted the year following at the Milwau- 
kee session as a general law. He has been a foreman in the 
Government Printing-office for the past four years, severing 
his connection with the office to accept his present position. He 
has made a host of friends while in Washington and few ene- 
mies, his advocacy of men and principles in union affairs being 
responsible for the latter. For the past four years he has been 
the Warwick of Columbia Union, and he will be missed when 
the ides of March come again. In his new position he carries 
the experience of years in the Government Printing-office, and 
his friends bespeak for him success in his new field. 

We are indebted to Mr. J. L. Feeney, editor of the Jnterna- 
tional Bookbinder, for the accompanying sketch and portrait 
of Mr. Leech. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 
be mailed direct to W. J. Kelly, 762A Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The names and addresses of correspondents must be given, not 
necessarily for publication, but merely to Identify them If occasion 
should arise. No letters will be answered by mall which properly 
belong to this department. 





BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PrinTING.-— See Process Engraving. 

Tue Cotor Printer.— By John F. Earhart. Price, 
reduced to $10. 

Maxkinc Reapy on Jos Presses.—A practical pamphlet, by C. H. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 
_ Presswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. Cloth, $1.50 

_THeE Harmonizer.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘‘ The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 
_ Tue Tueory or Overtays.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 

_ Overtay Knire.— Flexible, with a keen edge enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

_ Practica, Guipe to Emsossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much intormation not hitherto accessible. $1. 

Wuite’s Mutticotor Cuart contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover-papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown — colors 
most generally in use. 40 cents. 


$15 — now 


THANKS PRESSMEN CoRRESPONDENTS.—L. C. G., of San 
Diego, California, writes: “I wish to thank Mr. B. C. Jones, 
of Austin, Texas, also Mr. F., for kind information published 
regarding inquiry of a couple of months ago. The tests and 
suggestions, as a means to remedy slurring, etc., have proved 
almost entirely satisfactory.” 

Wants Our OPINION on His Worx.—P. A. B., of Detroit, 
Michigan, has sent us specimens in the shape of two cards, 
printed on dark antique stock, about which he says: “I would 
like to get your opinion on the samples sent. The larger one 
of the two, printed in white ink, I would like to know whether 
you consider good or not; and the smaller one, your opinion 
as to design is desired. I do not care to hear about the press- 
work on the latter, as it is only a proof.” Answer—tThe print- 
ing on the large card is well done, for it is well made ready, is 
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clear and of good color, so far as white may be made to print 
so on a dark-colored antique card. The design on the small 
card we consider good, while the disposition of the colors 
employed make it unique and really attractive. Taken alto- 
gether, the design is simple, neat and effective for colors only; 
otherwise it would be too massive for the size chosen and 
object intended. 

ANSWERING the qufery of “ William,” of New York city, 
relative to notice in another journal, will say that “ The Story 
of Papermaking” embraces a most interesting and very 
instructive history of this art; being an exhaustive “ account 
of papermaking from its earliest known record down to the 
present time.” The work is well illustrated and gotten out in 
fine style. It is published by the J. W. Butler Paper Com- 
pany, of Chicago, one of the largest and most reliable houses in 
the West. The Butler Paper Company has issued this work 
for the benefit of practical printers and publishers, and mails 
copies free to those desirous of securing it, on receipt of 6 
cents postage. The book contains 136 pages; is set up in 
old-style type, with marginal notes, and bound in muslin. It 
is a valuable library necessity to all interested in the making 
of paper, as it is truly the most comprehensive of any other 
published volume on this subject, and is in every way credit- 
able to the Butler Paper Company. 

“ TweNnTIETH CENTURY Cover Designs” is the title of a 
technical work now in course of publication by the Briggs 
Brothers, of Plymouth, Massachusetts. The purpose of the 
work is to be of benefit to the employing printer, compositor, 
pressman and the bookbinder, as well as all interested in any 
way with designing and novel advertising. It will contain 
reproductions of the most striking and artistic covers of today, 
as well as original designs by the publishers, who are in every 
way fully qualified to produce a remarkably able volume of 
book-covers. Beautiful book-covers are always a charm to 
the eye, and serve to enhance the interest of the matter cov- 
ered by them. Some of the best covers of books, magazines, 
brochures and choice bindings will form a part of the make-up 
of the work. The specimens will be reproduced in colors — 
many of them to appear on cover-stock, thereby illustrating the 
possibilities of color combinations, at the same time giving a 
valuable demonstration of the best work of the paper and ink 
manufacturer, the typefounder and the engraver. Specimens 
of the work received by us give assurance of a most estimable 
technical production. 

Workinc VicnetreD Cuts.—J. L., of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, says: “I have considerable trouble working vignetted 
cuts on a cylinder press. I would thank you most sincerely 
for some information as to the best means of working them. 
I have been reading ‘ Pressroom Queries and Answers’ for 
some time, but have not seen any information on this inter- 
esting subject.” Answer.—This subject has not escaped atten- 
tion, because many others have written in the same vein, and 
received as intelligent answers as is practicable to be given 
in print. The most successful way to learn how to print 
vignetted cuts is by practical demonstration, by which is meant 
the acquirement of specimens of cut-out overlays and make- 
readies from competent pressmen, even if these have to be paid 
for. At this distance, and without some tangible evidence in 
the way suggested, it is not possible to successfully teach so 
nice a technical matter to one who may be thoroughly ignorant 
of the art of vignette make-ready. A practical pressman 
could impart more and better information about how to print 
vignettes in half an hour than we could do in pages of this 
journal. Try and find a pressman who can do this. There 
are a couple of methods used by pressmen to relieve the 
vignetted portions of cuts from undue pressure, one of which 
is to underlay the cut between the metal on which the engrav- 
ing appears and the base or block upon which it is fastened. 
The underlay should have only the solids and stronger tones 
on it, while the lighter and vignetted portions should not 


appear —that is, they should be cut off the underlay entirely. 
The underlay must be registered onto the bottom of the cut in 
a duplicate position. By carefully planing down the cut, after 
it has been made fast to the base, the vignetted ends will be 
slightly lower than the other portions of the engraving, and 
thereby receive less ink and less impression. The more gen- 
eral way to make ready vignetted illustrations, however, is to 
overlay the strong parts and cut away from the same the 
vignetted portions. If a two or three sheet thick overlay is 
applied on the solids, and less on the subsolids, with the light 
and vignetted portions cut away almost entirely, or in a gradual 
fading incline to the tympan sheet, the relief necessary to the 
vignetted portions will be attained, and a phantom-like soft- 
ness be the result. Practice and a repetition of the methods 
laid down are necessary to success. Try both, using your best 
efforts carefully and patiently until you succeed. 


Wuicu Is Ricut? — Two “Iowa Prints” have addressed 
us as follows: “To decide a bet, please answer this query in 
your next issue. A bets B that the American (Chicago) color- 
sheet is printed on hard packing, and on a separate machine. 
B contends that it is printed on soft packing and on same 
machine as black on regular daily is printed. Which is right? 
Also please describe the make-up of the packing used. If con- 
venient, also state whether such work as enclosed cut, clipped 
from Chicago Chronicle, is made ready with an underlay before 
blocked or mounted for the molding in the stereotype-room, 
as it is evidently not the original, but a duplicate. Or do they 
make ready on the press in the shape of an overlay?” Answer. 
The color-sheet of the American is made ready on hard pack- 
ing, and printed from curved electrotypes. The plates are 
slightly made ready by underlays, to remedy bad depressions 
on the face of same; but the important part of the make- 
ready is done in a similar manner to that on the flat-bed and 
cylinder press. Pressboard packing is placed next to the face 
of the cylinder; next over that a muslin sheet, then the neces- 
sary number of sheets of paper to make ready the face, the 
final make-ready sheet being covered over with a strong manila 
sheet, which has previously been oiled. The cut clipped from 
Chronicle has not been overlaid nor underlaid previous to 
being molded in the stereotyping department. The engraving 
is a wide-mesh half-tone, which has been deeply etched, thereby 
enabling any pressman, who can set his rollers nicely, to print 
clean and sharp on the ordinary newspaper press. Printing to 
equal the specimen sent is general under the same conditions. 


PRINTING ON STRONGLY DEPRESSED WATER-MARKED PAPER. 
H. A. W., of Cincinnati, Ohio, has sent several printed sheets, 
with specimens of thick colored papers, specially made for 
railroad coupon tickets, which show deep water-marks, making 
it difficult to print solidly where such marks appear, and, as a 
consequence, streaks of light impression plainly mar the 
printed work. He writes: “I herewith send you a few sam- 
ples of water-marked paper. Notice the printed sheets, and 
where the print hits the water-mark it shows gray. The form 
is run on a coupon ticket press, which has cylinder distribution. 
‘Nubian’ black ink has been used, and the press run at a speed 
of one thousand to twelve hundred impressions per hour. If 
you can send me any advice, I would be very thankful. I 
have your book, ‘ Presswork,’ and have learned many valuable 
hints.” Answer——To overcome the depressed water-marks in 
the paper, we have already suggested a medium-soft make- 
ready on the coupon press. The tympan to consist of a sheet 
of baby-rubber as a delicate yielding blanket, covered over 
with the necessary number of paper tympan sheets; also the 
addition of a small quantity of good black jobbing ink with the 
book ink named above. Baby-rubber will be found a splendid 
addition to tympans for printing on bond or rough-surfaced 
papers, or for quick make-ready on platen or cylinder presses, 
as it is of regular and fine texture, with delicate yet active 
elasticity. It is about as thick as a medium four-ply card- 
board, and can be adapted to any form that is to be printed 
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on irregular thicknesses of papers. There are cases where two 
thicknesses of this blanket may be used advantageously. 


Some Have THEIR TrousLtes; But THERE ARE OTHERS. 
A correspondent, who wishes his name withheld, writes thus 
about what he is obliged to do for his “boss”: “In the Sep- 
tember number of THE INLAND PRINTER I noticed that one of 
the correspondents complained of what an overbearing ‘ boss’ 
he had, the article appearing under ‘ Evidently He Has a Hard 
Master.’ One of the things which he mentioned was that in 
that particular office one man was supposed to keep two job 
presses supplied with forms. And it is on this one point I 
wish to comment. I came to this city a couple of weeks ago, 
to take the position of foreman of an office in which are two 
job presses and one cylinder press. We have a Linotype 
machine to do the bulk of the ‘straight’ matter, which, of 
course, is busy all the time. Now if your correspondent in the 
September issue thinks he is having a hard time, I will explain 
what I am supposed to do. And to begin with, I wish to state 
that I do not believe there has been any distributing done in 
this office during the past six months or more. Things are in 
a horrible shape, considering that the dull season has passed 
without an effort made to straighten things out a little. And 
now as to the work to be accomplished ; I am supposed to keep 
those three presses going; and, by the way, the ‘ boss’ thinks 
that because I am getting a little more salary than his former 
employes, that he can not afford to hire any more help in the 
composing-room, hence I am the only compositor he has. 
That is, he thinks I can set all jobs, read the proofs and make 
the corrections, and distribute the type, not only that recently 
set up, but what has been standing for months; besides this 
I am to wait upon customers and answer the telephone when 
he is not in the office. He had the nerve to hint that possibly 
we might get along without a pressman; that he would employ 
another feeder and I could make the forms ready in addition 
to my other work. I have great sympathy with my fellow 
workman, whoever and wherever he may be, and trust he will 
not become discouraged with his job.” 


TYMPAN AND INK For Bonp Papers.—J. W. A., of Portland, 
Oregon, asks the following questions: “ By what means can 
the best result be obtained in printing on bond papers? What 
price ink, and how many rollers should be used on a job press 
to ink the form sufficiently to print clearly and solidly? It 
seems to me that a two-roller press is not sufficient. My ink 
clogs on the disk, and does not distribute sufficiently nor 
evenly. What kind of tympan and packing should I use to 
succeed in printing on the papers mentioned?” Answer.— It is 
essential to use a fairly hard tympan—not as hard as for 
printing on smooth stock, because bond papers are hard and 
have a rough surface, so that there must be a slight “ give” 
to the make-up of the tympan to penetrate the interstices of the 
hard, rough finish of the stock. A fairly strong impression is 
also necessary to assist the tympan in this function. A pack- 
ing made up of good news or ordinary book paper, covered 
over with one or two sheets of supersized and calendered 
book paper, is the usual tympan for this kind of printing. All 
low type, rules, etc., in the form, should be neatly underlaid, 
so as to bring them to uniform height; in this way the matter 
in the form is prepared to receive a smooth coating of ink, 
which will be deposited in the same even condition on the 
stock. Black ink, costing about $1 a pound, will be found 
ample for good work. Inkmakers put up a special ink for 
bond papers, which distributes freely, dries well, and is of 
deep color, leaving a delicate sheen on the work when dry. 
When this kind of ink is not at hand, take a good job black, 
made for medium quick-drying printing, and “ rub in” a small 
piece of bronze-blue ink into the black just before putting onto 
the disk; this will give you deeper color, as well as a little 
life to the printed work. Make up a small quantity of varnish 
of the following, and keep it on hand for inks; a few drops of 
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this will improve the working quality of any color: To Io 
cents’ worth of good boiled linseed oil, add 20 cents’ worth of 
dammar varnish. Mix these by shaking them well, then the 
liquid is ready for use at any time. This will also help a two- 
roller job press to distribute better, but much better on a three- 
roller one. To be prepared for the general classes of com- 
mercial printing, get a three-roller job press. A two-roller 
press in a “ print shop” is like expecting a boy to do a man’s 
work —a three-roller or four-roller job press comes nearer 
the man of it. 





A PAN-AMERICAN OUTING. 


If there is anything tending to strengthen the cordial rela- 
tions between employer and employe it is such an act as that of 
Mr. W. F. Humphrey, publisher and printer, Geneva, New 
York, who arranged an excursion to the Pan-American Expo- 
sition on October 9. Workmen are inclined to cling to an 
employer of this character, and if the work turned out by an 





BADGE WORN ON THE W. F. HUMPHREY OUTING. 


establishment conducted by such a man is anywhere near right, 
customers will stay with him also. On that date Mr. Hum- 
phrey closed his printing establishment and took the entire force 
to Buffalo in a special car, paying all the expenses of the trip. 
The party left Geneva at 5:24 Wednesday morning via the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, and arrived home the same evening 
at 10:30. The Saturday Review says: “October 9 was not 
only Geneva Day and New York State Day at the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition, but also Humphrey Day.” We reproduce 
the badge worn by the employes on this occasion. Mr. 
Humphrey knew nothing about these badges until the excur- 
sion party started, and was rather surprised and embarrassed 
on seeing his portrait on the lapel of the coats of his people. 
In addition to this badge he was presented with an exclusive 
badge of royal purple ribbon, bearing the words in gold leaf: 
“Honest appreciation of the generosity that enables fifty 
employes to visit the Pan-American Exposition, October 9, 
1901.” This was surmounted with a bar with the words, “ Our 
Employer Friend.” It is unnecessary to say that every one 
had a good time. This annual outing of the Humphrey print- 
shop will be looked back upon as even more successful than 
those previously given. 
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CONDUCTED BY A BINDER. 


This department respectfully invites questions and correspond- 
ence from bookbinders and blank-bookmakers. Any communica- 
tions relating to Jobs not met with In the dally routine, or personal 
experience of interest to the craft, will be given consideration. 

All communications should be addressed to 214 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Tue Art or Booxsinp1nc.— By J. W. Zaehnsdorf. A practical treat- 
ise on the art, with many examples. 200 pages; illustrated; plates. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

300KBINDING FOR AMATEURS.— By W. J. E. Crane. Gives descrip- 
tions of the various tools and appliances required, and minute instruc- 
tions for their effective use. 184 pages; 156 illustrations. Cloth, $1. 


MANUAL OF THE ArT OF BooxkBinpING.— By J. B. Nicholson. Con- 
tains full directions in the different branches of forwarding, gilding and 
finishing; also the art of marbling book edges and paper. Designed for 
the practical workman, the amateur and the book collector. 317 pages; 
illustrated; plates and 7 sheets marbled paper. Cloth, $2.25. 


StRAPPING.—An inquiry has been sent in from Nashville 
about the best way to strap a blank book with regard to the 
two “tabs on each side.” Answer.— Before strapping, cut off 
the stiffening strip outside of bands, and draw over each strap 
as usual; that leaves those between the bands to go into the 
boards. The end straps which are glued on the end sheet 
(and thus practically part of the end-papers) are pasted up 
with the book. Proceeding in this manner, “tabs” are 
avoided, and the book will look better. 

HEADBANDS ON BLANK Booxs.— E. S. J. wants to know if 
headbanding is being done away with in blank-book forward- 
ing, and if so, why? Answer—tThere is no particular advan- 
tage in having headbands on blank books except that it gives a 
more finished appearance to the book when open. It involves 
a great deal of extra labor, however, as the book has to be 
trimmed all around before strapping, and the end straps must 
be cut to extend over the head bands. Books should also be 
held fore edge up and a folder run over the headbands, press- 
ing them firmly against the strappings which, when dry, must 
be trimmed off. 

SupstTITUTE For Lacinc In.—A writer to this department 
wants to know if boards can be fastened on books by any 
other method than lacing them in. He says sometimes he 
receives books for rebinding that would not need resewing if 
it was not for the “strings.” Answer— Scrape off any glue 
and paper that may be on the bands, soften them up with thin 
paste, and then put them on the outside of boards, taking care 
to force the boards back to the joints. A piece of soft news- 
paper should be laid on top and rubbed down, and books piled 
up to dry; when dry tear off all surplus paper and proceed as 
if boards were laced in. 

Hanp Sewinc.— In sewing books, printed on enameled or 
heavy book paper, each signature should be sewed straight 
across. If sewed “two on,” the sheets will give the appearance 
of being loose, when the book is opened clear back. When 
thin paper is used, it is not necessary to sew each straight out. 
Do not cut off twines on which the book is sewed, close to the 
back, as is sometimes done. If twine is cut close, the thread, 
which forms a loop around the twine, will slip over, when book 
is opened, and when not looped around each twine, it is just a 
straight thread fastened only at the kettle stitches, and can not 
hold the sheet. When binding is of the kind not permitting 
the “ strings” to be pasted on the sides, or laced, they can be 
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pasted down on the back, thus insuring the strength of the 
book. 

RED AND GoLtp Epces on Booxs.— N. M. N. asks: “Can 
you give me any information as to how to make a red and gold 
edge on a book, and what kind of ink should be used?” 
Answer.— Presuming the writer means an English gilt edge — 
over red — used on bibles and prayer books, and also presum- 
ing he knows how to gild, otherwise it would be time wasted. 
The red should be dry color mixed, or ground up with fine, 
smooth paste. Turkish red, vermilion, cinnabar, carmine and 
eosine can be used. After book is smooth enough for gilding, 


turn the fore edge into an oblique position from the front and 
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CARVED IVORY COVER. 


Photographed from book in the Bodlean Library, Oxford, England. Covers 
of this character were used on many sacred volumes, to protect 
the valuable manuscripts. (Shown by the courtesy 
of the People’s Magazine, Chicago.) 


clamp down. Apply the color, not too thick, and let dry; then 
turn book over and cover it in an oblique position from the 
back. The leaves will then be colored slightly on each side, 
so when edge is covered with gold the leaves will still look 
red when open. Top and bottom edges must be colored in 
ordinary manner. Of course edges treated in this way can not 
be rubbed with paste wash after for gilding, but must be sized 
only. 

BACKING OF JopworK.—This is a very simple part of the 
forwarding of a book, yet one that requires the utmost care, 
inasmuch as a badly backed book makes the whole binding a 
botch. As this style of backing still prevails in smaller shops 
and exclusively on jobwork, every forwarder should know 
this part of the work well, but judging from the number of 
sample books received from different places with indented 
backs, it looks as if some advice on this subject would be of 
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use. When backing a book by means of the roller backer, the 
joint is made by the roller dragging the back of each signature 
from the center to the edge, thus folding the signatures over 
each other in the same direction. When using the hammer in 
a job backer an effort should be made to accomplish the same 
end. This can be done with even, regular taps directed from 
the center to the edge, drawing the signature with every tap. 
Do not strike the book in the center, and never deliver indent- 
ing blows nor use the edge of the hammer. By striking down- 
ward blows the sheets will krinkle; by glancing taps the result 
will be a smooth back outside and a straight one inside. 

SHEET PoinTING.—We are in receipt of an inquiry from a 
binder regarding the cutting of engraved stock, such as letter- 
heads, checks, drafts, etc., so as to get equal margins. Answer. 
With engraved work and sometimes wet lithographed work 
on bond, particularly thin, cheap bond stock, difficulty is 
encountered in cutting and trimming. Sheets should, in such 
cases, be pointed. Cut pieces of strawboard a little larger than 
sheet; select a certain period or letter or dot near an edge and 
run a pin through the same on the other or opposite edge of 
the sheet. When about a hundred have been run through, lay 
a sheet on the strawboard and stick a long pin in each hole 
previously made in sheet, leaving the pins sticking up through 
board. Then put on one sheet at a time until all the one hun- 
dred sheets are on the board. When the entire job is disposed 
of in this way, take a pair of compasses and mark off the mar- 
gins. To do that, take the longest line or border on the job 
and lay a narrow strip of board up even to it; thus a straight 
horizontal line has been found from which the head margin 
can be divided off. For the side margin, take a square and fit 
to the horizontal line, having it cover a certain letter or figure, 
and from the perpendicular line divide off the side margin with 
the compasses. The sheets have now two compass marks on 
each of two sides for cutting guides; next lay a lot of the 
sheets (pinned on board) on the machine, take hold of each 
pin and see that it stands perfectly straight, and that the sheets 
are well pressed down around the pins; place a weight on that 
part of the sheet that does not come under the clamp, run the 
back gauge out of the way and shove the sheets under the 
clamp. By holding in the corners of the strawboard and run- 
ning clamp down near the paper, it can easily be put into posi- 
tion, so that the clamp will line with the two compass marks. 
When that cut is made, raise the clamp slightly and turn the 
sheets to fit the compass marks placed at right angles; the 
sheets have now two square sides. 

PATENTS. 

Harry S. Jones, of Chicago, in patent No. 682,851, describes 
a loose-leaf binder that he has assigned to the Jones Perpetual 
Ledger Company. The leaves are mounted between covers, 
on two posts, that perforate both leaves and covers. 

Another loose-leaf binder is patented by Frank M. Ho-glen, 
at New York, as No. 683,176. He employs an elastic post for 
holding the leaves and covers, the elasticity being secured by a 
spiral spring. 





A NAIVE MARK OF CONFIDENCE, 


The maxim that “honesty is the best policy ” is one that no 
longer suffices to inspire the man of integrity in business today. 
To be honest in his business is what he expects to be taken 
for granted; to suspect his honesty would be an insult; to 
deserve it is his aim. And yet it is not often that a business 
firm receives so naive a mark of confidence as did one of the 
largest publishing houses recently, as shown in the following 
letter received by them: 

“Dear Sirs,— Please insert the enclosed advertisement in 
the next edition of Harper’s Weekly and in the next edition of 
the Bazar. I enclose a check to your order, which please fill 
out to the amount of the cost of the two advertisements, send- 
ing me a receipted bill, that I may fill out my check-book stub. 
Yours, etc. —” 
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(For other patents see the various departments.) 


E. W. Hardy and W. W. Rebuschatis, of Washington, 
D. C., in patent No. 682,466, describe a new form of galley- 
lock. It consists of a side strip having a long adjustable 
spring, and appears to be eminently practical, as well as sim- 
ple in construction. 

Patent No. 683,079, by H. H. Stalker, of Lansing, Michigan, 
describes a composing-stick having a spring clip for holding 
copy. This ought to be useful to the job compositor who is 
always losing his copy. 

The Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Company have 
obtained an assignment from Robert B. Cochran of a device 
that takes the place of both furniture and a lock-up. It con- 
sists of an extensible frame, operated by a screw and dogs. 

There has been considerable activity during the last year 
or two among inventors of machinery for printing addresses 
The latest is patent No. 682,216, by Robert Maxwell, of 
Topeka, Kansas. His device is for attachment to a paper- 
folding machine, and employs plates that are hinged in series, 
from which the addresses are printed. 

The polychrome printing block is the name given by W. G. 
and Robert A. A. White, of England, to their United States 
patent No. 683,161. They claim the color-printing composition 
resulting from the mixture of stearic acid, vegetable wax, 
linseed oil, resin, alkali, the proportion of alkali being less 
than the saponification equivalent of the stearic acid, and color- 
ing matter, substantially as described. 

Nelson E. Springstein, of Royaloak, Michigan, has patented 
as No. 682,889 a ticket-printing machine, whose leading fea- 
ture is a pressure-roll, arranged to rest against the paper that 
is reeled from the roll, while it is in contact with the printing- 
roll. 

A new form of clip for Gordon presses has been devised by 
Robert Naumann, of New York, and is described in patent 
No. 682,951. Its distinctive feature is the use of a dog, pivoted 
to the upper portion of an arm that is loosely mounted upon 
the trunnion of the ink-supply roller. 

A paper-like material has been patented by Theodor Rosen- 
thal, of Nuremberg, Germany, as No. 683,070. He describes 
it as an improved material, resembling paper, of great absorp- 
tive qualities, composed of animal or human hair mixed with 
the usual paper materials in the rag engine, and then treated 
in the usual manner in paper manufacture. 

Henry L. Strehl, of Fairlawn, New Jersey, has taken out 
patent No. 682,767, covering an improvement in paper-cutting 
machinery. It is adapted to cut paper from the roll. 

Patent No. 681,745, by James R. Seawright, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, also covers details of a mechanism for cutting paper 
from the roll. 

George W. Hamblet, of Lawrence, Massachusetts, in patent 
No. 682,068, describes details of mechanism of a paper-slitting 
machine. , 

The Campbell Printing Press Company is the owner of 
patent No. 681,678, by W. G. Bennett, of New York. This 
describes a folding-machine suitable for use with a perfecting- 
press. The distinctive feature of this patent is an arrangement 
by which the action of one or more of the three pairs of fold- 
ing rolls can be suspended. 
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F, DUNDAS TODD. 





HE development of illustration 
methods in the past twenty 
years has brought into the field 
an army of artists that is enor- 
mous, compared with those of 
the days of the woodcut and 
the steel engraving. While 
photography is the basis of each 
process, its use in producing a 
printable plate has not neces- 
sarily made photography an art, 
but the artist has turned to 
photography and made it a 
medium through which he can 

produce a picture that can be reproduced in print. 

The subject of this sketch, Mr. F. Dundas Todd, of Chi- 
cago, occupies a unique position in the art of picture-making 
with the camera, as well as that of technical photography. 
He came from Scotland some nine years ago, where he had 
given considerable attention to technical and artistic photog- 
raphy, and about 1893 became editor and publisher of the 
Photo-Beacon, a journal of photography that has, under his 
guidance, become more than national in its circulation, and is 
exercising an ever-increasing influence in the photographic 
world. Mr. Todd is essentially a teacher, and his strong and 
forceful manner of viewing things, and his fearless assertion 
of the facts that present themselves to his mind, has made him 
at once admired and respected by not only those who have the 
advantage of knowing him personally, but those who have read 
his criticisms and comments, from his condemnation of a time- 
honored but false practice, to his simple demonstration of a 
better and more modern process for obtaining the same results. 
This innate force that controls and directs his work gives him 
many of the qualities of the apostle, but he is always ready to 
prove his statements by a practical demonstration. 

Some years ago Mr. Todd found that the pages of his 
journal were all too few to allow full scope for his teaching 
habit, and he commenced a series of books on photography, 
which have run into the sixty thousand edition list. Up to the 
publication of his first work, “First Step in Photography,” 
the writers on this subject were scientific men, and they wrote 
scientifically, but here we find in “ First Step” nothing scien- 
tific and nothing above the primer stage of knowledge. He 
tells the story in the most simple manner, and each direction 
is as clear as a formula for mixing whisky and water. As 
an instance of the effect this book has had on amateur camera 
work, the writer met a stranger on a train who said he knew 
nothing about a camera except what he had learned in “ First 
Step.” He had followed its directions carefully and had 
never had the slightest difficulty. He seemed delighted to meet 
one who was acquainted with the author. 

“First Step” was followed by “Second Step,” and this in 
turn by “ Portrait Photography,” and a number of other works, 
that with remarkable simplicity and clearness carry the student 
along in his endeavor to perfect himself in camera work. Mr. 
Todd has just placed upon the market a book entitled “ What 
Are We Here For?” that deals with the problem of living, 
written as a sort of recreation, as Laurence Sterne wrote 
“Tristram Shandy,” between sermons. 

Mr. Todd’s personality is complex. He is Scotch, there- 
fore he is aggressive. His logic, like his speech, is clear, con- 
cise and positive, with an artistic nature that makes him some- 
thing of the clear analysist and the dreamer in one. He is a 
man of epigrams and definitions. He separates technical pho- 
tography and picture-making; the one is “a record of an 
event,” the other a photograph “ which leaves something to the 
imagination.” He says “the West is big, but not bigoted.” He 
believes that in photography, as in most other things, it is 
“the man behind the gun,” and to prove it, offered himself as 
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a subject to a large number of portrait photographers East and 
West, and published the results in the Photo-Beacon. No fur- 
ther argument was needed. 

While not perhaps apparent, it is probably true, that even 
the art of making half-tone plates in the shops of the country 
has been indirectly, but no less materially advanced, by the 
wide-spread teaching of this editor, photographer and author, 
and that he has benefited his kind by making “two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before.” 





A UNIQUE WAY OF ADVERTISING A CITY. 


There are a great many individuals who feel that a city to 
be progressive, wide awake and up to the times, carries with 
it a loss of dignity, and this is one of the greatest drawbacks 
in securing the codperation of these individuals in an endeavor 


to advance the interests of a city. The general trend of the 
times, however, is along the lines of advancement by means 
of the most effective of agencies —advertising. The most 
striking proof of this is furnished by the example now set by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Albany, New York. 
There is probably no other city in the country which has a 
better right to take upon itself the airs that come to it by 
right of old age. Founded in 1624 by the old Dutch settlers 
it is alike one of the oldest cities and one of the most conserv- 
ative. Surely one might think that if there was any city in 
America that had no need of modern advertising, it must be 


Albany. The Chamber of Commerce of that city has under- 
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High School State Hall. City Hall. 


THREE OF ALBANY'S PROMINENT BUILDINGS. 


taken to advertise it in a manner both unique and successful, 
and it is hard to estimate the amount of good that is bound 
to come from this effort. Thirty thousand four-page invita- 
tions have already been sent out, a very large portion of them 
having been forwarded directly in sealed envelopes to parties 
living outside of the State who intended visiting the Pan- 
American Exposition. The addresses of these persons were 
secured through the codperation of the various boards of 
trade and chambers of commerce in the United States and 
Canada. Large manufacturing concerns, banks and news- 
papers in Albany also used these invitations when correspond- 
ing with out-of-town persons, thus aiding in their distribution. 
The invitation is a handsome four-page folder, illustrated with 
half-tones, the first page containing the invitation proper, 
the other three pages telling of the beauties of the city, its 
public buildings, its parks, its water system and its many 
other interesting features. In connection with this invitation, 
a second folder is used, entitled, “ How to See the City.” This 
folder divides the city into a series of tours and carriage 
drives, in each instance giving not only the streets over which 
trips pass, but also the names of the public buildings in their 
regular order of passing. In order that the tourists visiting 
Albany may be able to see to the best advantage its attractive 
spots, the Chamber of Commerce have also arranged to fur- 
nish guides to the city, and they also have on this list several 
young women speaking French and German, who act as chap- 
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erons to parties desiring them, and 
passes are issued to places when such 
cards of admission are necessary. A 
bureau of information, is also main- 
tained at their rooms. 

Thousands of people have visited 
Albany during the present season, the 
railroads entering the city have done 
a tremendous business, many trains 
have been run in sections, and every- 
body has been made to feel at home 
while inside the gates of this enterpris- 
ing city. While the very fact that the 
invitations themselves have advertised 
the city in an unusually successful man- 
ner, yet the press of the country has 
taken up and commented upon this 
unique: method of advertising, and 
several hundred newspapers and _ peri- 
odicals have contained articles noting 
the enterprise of the city in this direc- 
tion, and advising their readers if ever 
in the vicinity of Albany to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to partake of 
the hospitality offered by the Chamber of Commerce. 

The continued dissemination of information in this unique 
manner about the city of Albany will continue to attract 
attention to it, and it already has and will continue to demon- 
strate that advertising pays a city as well as it has long been 
known to pay individuals. 
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NEW FACES OF TYPE. 

The American Type Founders Company shows in this issue 
two pages of specimen lines, displaying attractively the new 
series of Abbot old style. This series will prove an acceptable 
addition to the present line of American type faces. The com- 
pany also shows an insert page, presenting the Engravers’ Old 
English, which closely imitates the effects obtained by the 
engraver. There is a demand for this character of text, which 
the company now intends to meet. 

The Inland ‘Type Foundry shows attractively its Blair 
series, a gothic which has had a good run. There are twelve 
sizes made, on four different bodies. The uses to which it 
can be put are shown in neatly arranged cards, letter-heads, 
etc. This firm has recently brought out a new text called 
Copperplate. It is made in 8, 10, 12 and 14 point sizes, and, 
like that of the American, will be found extremely useful 
where delicately engraved effects are desired. 

The Keystone Type Foundry presents its Salem series, a 
letter made in upper and lower case, with figures in twelve 
sizes, from 6-point to 72-point. It has characteristics that will 
commend it to the artistic printer. 

While type designs seem to be of a severely plain character 
at the present time, and the demand for fancy faces is nominal, 
still a few delicate letters, such as texts and scripts, will always 
be needed for certain work. To meet this the Copperplate and 
the Engravers’ Old English have been brought out. 
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NOTES 


AND QUERIES 
ON LITHOGRAPHY 











BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Differences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
receive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
E. F. Wagner, 69 Schenck Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


CRACKING OF THE Ben Day Firms.—There have been sev- 
eral complaints received relative to the bending of frames, or 
cracking and breaking of a certain Ben Day machine — we 
would say that the cause is to be found in the glue or gelatin 
from which the films are made not having been manufactured 
with proper understanding. Gelatin is a substance which 
absorbs moisture readily — and also gives it up quickly, accord- 
ing to temperature. Mr. B. Day has been enabled, by long 
years of practice and experience, to produce a film which is not 
so susceptible to atmospheric changes — therefore his films are 
still sought and are the most valuable known. 





Booxk-pLatEs.— R. H. writes: “I see in nearly every issue 
of THe INLAND PrintTER reference to ‘ book-plate’ designs. 
Would you please tell me what a book-plate is? I can find 
nothing in Chambers’ Encyclopedia about the pesky things, or 
anybody that knows what they are.” Anszwer—Book-plates are 
insignias or labels placed on or in a book in order to show its 
ownership or proper place on the shelves of a library. Artistic 
taste, the natural desire for embellishment, etc., have caused 
these to be made of unique design — and truly the most ideal 
conceptions or abstract designs are made use of in order to 
express the originality, culture or sentiments of the owner. 

LirHo ENGRAVERS’ AND DesIGNers’ EMpLoyMENT Bureau. 
J. C., Havana, Cuba, asks: “ Could you inform a new sub- 
scriber if there is an employment bureau for lithographic 
engravers, and what terms are charged for being placed on the 
list of employment seekers?” Answer—yYes, there is a thor- 
oughly organized bureau for the purpose of furnishing employ- 
ment to litho engravers, also one for the transferring, printing 
and process craft — for crayon artists, etc. The one in ques- 
tion is at “ Pearl Hall,” 173 Pearl street, New York. Address 
“Litho Engravers’ and Designers’ League of America.” The 
conditions, in order to participate in its benefits, are to become 
a member, and pay the monthly dues, which are 50 cents. 

THE Art DEPARTMENT OF THE CoMING LouISIANA PurR- 
CHASE Exposition.-— If we consider that the Chicago World’s 
Fair presented to the people of the United States the most 
comprehensive collection of art works ever brought together 
here, and if, after investigating, we find that since that expo- 
sition took place, art, real art sentiment, has actually taken 
root in this country, we must remember that we are indebted 
for this fact to the genius of Halsey C. Ives in arranging and 
directing matters of art and artists here. Mr. Ives is the 
director of the “ St. Louis School and Museum of Fine Arts.” 
He has held that position for many years, and in that city he 
has become famous for the influence he has exerted in spread- 
ing true art principles, not only in his own city but throughout 
the United States as well. 

PRINTING Wuite INK From LEAD or Zinc Forms.—The 
effects of oxidation in printing colors containing lead, sul- 
phur, etc., from type metal or zinc forms would seem to be 
responsible for a great deal of the complaint brought to the 
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notice of this department during the last few months. A 
correspondent refers to the trouble experienced in printing 
a light yellow, and I have no doubt that the form printed 
from is a photoengraving made upon soft zinc. The corrosion 
is evident, and would show itself in a gray, dirty crust forming 
upon the metal and destroying the purity of the white ink, 
even in a greater measure than it would affect the yellow. 
Try a wash made of 2 parts nitrate of silver, 37 parts distilled 
water, dissolve same and add 2 parts sal ammonia, 4 parts 
hydrophosphite of soda, 4 parts precipitate of chalk. 

Is THERE A CHANCE FoR A WOMAN IN THE LITHO-ART 
Room ?— Miss A. L., Hartford, Connecticut, writes the follow- 
ing letter: “I am a young woman thrown by fate upon my 
own resources. My father, who was a lithographer, having 
been formerly employed by the Kellogg & Bulkeley Company, 
of this place, taught me to draw. He is now no more, and I 
am trying to find a place in some lithographic house where I 
could make myself useful by drawing on stone. I can work a 
fine grain, and have made some very eiaborate ornamental and 
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fioral designs with the pen on stone. Do you think I could get 
a position in New York city? And if there is a chance would 
you kindly inform me?” Answer—There is no doubt that 
you will be successful in securing employment in New York, 
or in any other city where lithography is practiced on an 
extended scale. Shall mail you some addresses of firms whom 
you can personally address; perhaps you may receive some 
offers through this department, from employers who may see 
your letter here. 

GRAINING THE Zinc PLATE For LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYON 
Work.— H. H. P., Brooklyn, New York: The polished zinc 
plate can be provided with a grain in the following manner: 
1. A very fine grain is produced by spreading a layer of finest 
emery powder over the polished plate and working the same 
around with a leather dabber; the grade of the emery will, of 
course, determine the degree of grain. 2. By placing a loose 
working, open frame over the polished zine plate in such a 
way that a number of stone marbles can be rocked to and 
fro; by throwing sand over’ the plate and keeping the same 
wet; the rotating movement of the marbles over the sand 
will produce a fine grain upon the plate. 3. The sand blast 
is very generally employed for graining purposes, by hurling 
fine or rough sand against the plate by means of steam or 
compressed air. ‘4. Acid bath; by pouring over a clean, well- 
polished zine plate a solution of one part nitric acid to ten 
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parts of water and rinsing the same after more or less action 
of the acid, and drying quickly. 


THE Opjects OF THE “ BAse T1intT.”—“‘Anon,” litho appren- 
tice, writes: “I have been learning the trade of chromo lith- 
ography at for four years; in all this time they have not 
printed a ‘base tint.’ I have been trying to discover why a 
base tint is printed, and have not received a satisfactory 
answer. It is a heavy white ink, and the pressman thinks it 
is a waste of time and material, and can hardly be seen on the 
sheet of paper, and no lights even are left. The picture is 9 by 
12 inches, and fourteen color plates are being made. Could 
you enlighten one who would like to advance?” Answer.—The 
“base tint”? in color-printing has a number of good objects 
in view — first of all, from an artistic point of view, it gives 
a soft, usually creamy, undertone for the rest of the colors to 
find a warm and harmonious blend upon. Second. From a 
practical point of view it supplies a coating of white lead or 
other heavy body — white to the paper, which protects the lat- 
ter from the influences of the water; besides the paper going 
through the press once receives a sort of stretching, which 
insures a better register throughout the rest of the many colors 
to follow. In places where oil or water-color paintings are 
closely imitated by lithography a base color is nothing new, 
and from way back has been found a necessity. 





Rapip-AcTING LIGHT-SENSITIVE ASPHALTUM.—F. N. C., 
Havana, Cuba, writes: “Some years ago you described the 
way to extract that part from asphaltum which is affected or 
hardened by light, and after a great deal of trouble and hard 
study I have at last been able to produce such fine half-tone 
photographs on stone as I enclose you proofs of. But there 
is one detriment to this ground, and that is its long time for 
exposure — taking hours in diffused daylight. I have been 
experimenting repeatedly, trying to add something to the 
asphalt so as to make it still more sensitive than it is and act 
quicker; still my knowledge of chemistry is too limited, and I 
ask you if such a thing could not be done.” Answer.— Experi- 
menters in photo-process have thought of this long ago, and 
the very nearest thought is chrome-albumen. The method 
has been tried by Mr. Fish, London, and described in the 
Photo Monitor. A very thin coating of asphaltum (needs not 
be light-sensitive) is spread over the stone or plate, and as 
soon as perfectly dry the albumen is applied; this combines 
with the asphaltum readily. Time for exposure: Sun one 
minute, shade five to ten minutes. Developing is done at first 
with cold water, which removes all unhardened albumen and 
leaves the asphalt exposed. Next after drying the asphalt is 
dissolved with turpentine where the albumen has left it 
exposed, and the process is more rapid and safe than the 
direct copying. 


Tuey Keep Us Postep oN TECHNICAL MattTers.—We feel 
very thankful to our correspondents who are taking such a 
lively interest in producing the “queries” that make up these 
columns, and thereby ward off the danger of keeping its matter 
one-sided. The ever fresh and sparkling material thus pouring 
in simply holds the editor at answering —letting the writers 
and readers do the hard work. Stili we are very sorry to 
announce that two letters can not be considered for a long 
while to come, as they will be crowded out on account of their 
non-technical nature, and because they would demand lengthy 
consideration from various points of view—on account of 
their importance to the economic side of the litho trade in gen- 
eral. To the one correspondent, who goes with deep thought 
into the matter of the improvement in the litho printing-press, 
drawing his conclusions of its bad effect upon the litho printer, 
speaking from a radical trade-union principle, we must deny 
the use of these columns to his views. To the other writer, 
who speaks upon an entirely opposite phase of trade-unionism, 
pointing out the ruin of the litho industry if we allow the 
limitation placed upon apprenticeship to carry further root, 
we must say that our policy has always been and shall continue 
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to be, so far as it is in our power, to assist the learner, help the 
experimenter, and devise or point out new or better methods 
to those who have failed to succeed in certain endeavors in the 
graphic arts. Therefore as long as we are kept busy in this 
line we are content to go no further, although we shall reserve 
the right and will print with pleasure any little departure from 
the prescribed directions—such as an item from the progress of 
litho association, convention news, or, if a certain invention 
was becoming injurious to the workingmen in that department 
we would note the fact; if the trade was showing signs of 
stagnation on account of the restrictions placed upon its 
apprenticeship, we would sound a warning note — but we must 
define our limitations as closely as possible, for even though 
our time and resources seem unlimited to some, our space is 
encompassed. 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER 
AND TICKET AGENTS. 


The forty-sixth annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of General Passenger and Ticket Agents was held at the 
Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, North Carolina, October 15, 
16 and 17. The Southern Railway was the host of the asso- 
ciation, and an elaborate program of entertainment was pro- 
vided. The presence of Minister Wu Ting Fang and other 
notabilities as the guests of the Southern added much to the 
interest of the occasion. About five hundred members of the 
association and visitors were present at the convention. 

The program of entertainment consisted of an informal 
supper on the first day, with a concert by the Royal Italian 
Marine Band, which accompanied the elegant special train 
provided by the Southern Railway. In the afternoon an excur- 
sion to Overlook Park by the new electric line, the magnificent 
views from which point six hundred feet above the city being 
very much admired. On Wednesday morning the ladies were 
given a carriage drive to the various points of interest, and in 
the afternoon a carriage drive for the entire party was given to 
Biltmore House, the country home of Mr. George W. Vander- 
bilt, Mr. Vanderbilt receiving the guests on the terrace of the 
mansion, and later entertaining Mr. Wu Ting Fang, the guest 
of the convention, at luncheon. On the return to Battery Park 
a banquet and ball closed the evening. On Thursday a special 
train took the entire party to the beautiful Sapphire country, 
luncheon being served at the new and beautiful Franklin Inn, 
at Brevard. On return to Battery Park Hotel a supper was 
served and departure was taken by special train to Chatta- 
nooga. 

The retiring officers of the association were: President, 
H. C. Townsend, Missouri Pacific Railway; vice-president, 
J. R. Wood, Pennsylvania Railroad; treasurer, A. J. Smith, 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, 
J. R. Wood, Pennsylvania Railroad; vice-president, John 
Sebastian, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway; treasurer, 
A. J. Smith, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. 

The next annual convention will be held on October 15, 
16 and 17, 1902, at Portland, Maine. 

The groups shown herewith are by photographer Ray, of 
Asheville, North Carolina. 





AWARDS AT THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 
The following firms exhibiting in the gallery of the Graphic 
Arts and in the Graphic Arts Workshop at the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo have received awards: 
Electric City Engraving ‘Company, silver medal. 
Byron Weston Company, gold medal. 
L. L. Brown Paper Company, gold medal. 
Crane Brothers, gold medal. 
Parsons Paper Company, gold medal. 
Binney & Smith, silver medal. ; 
Other firms had not reported at time of going to press. 











BOOKS AND 
PERIODICALS 








In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale, and prices should be 
enclosed in all publications sent for review. 

THe November issue of Frank Leslie’s Monthly, the 
twenty-fifth anniversary number, is unusually interesting. 

A nook of poems breathing the fragrance of Kansas prai- 
ries comes from the American Thresherman, Madison, Wis- 
consin ($1). “ Kansas Zephyrs” is the name, and Ed Blair, 
of Cadmus, Kansas, is the poet. The book is a compilation of 
his works, and his initial venture into bookland. 

“A Vattey Muse,” by Charles G. Blanden, from the house 
of Fleming H. Revell Company, Chicago, is a book of verses, 
neatly arranged and printed by R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany. Bound in green cloth, and embellished with front and 
back stamps in blue and white, its case is in keeping with the 
contents. 

“Totp sy Two,’ a tale of the Bermudas, by Marie St. 
Felix, author of “A Little Game With Destiny,” “Two Bad 
Brown Eyes” and “ Patricia,” has recently been published by 
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The Engraver. 


through all the departments in an establishment. He is 
entitled to the thanks of the trade for going so exhaustively 
into the subject. Reference will be made to the work at greater 
length in a future issue. 

Ir divorce is one of the “evils of the flesh,” then how, 
when, where and for what cause it can be obtained becomes 
important. Before the writer is “ Hirsh’s Tabulated Digest of 
the Divorce Laws of the United States,” which, in the lan- 
guage of the publishers, “is the most unique legal publication 
ever issued.” Like a railroad map of the country it furnishes 
information at a glance of the oddities of divorce legislation of 
the various States, and is a strong argument in favor of uni- 
formity of this special branch of the law. To the specialist it 
is invaluable; to the general practitioner a ready reference; 
and to the student an epitome of the law founded upon the 
frailties of human nature. The author has evolved a system 
which is comprehensive, complete and accurate; a credit to his 
industry, and a help and comfort in time of need. The pub- 
lishers are Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 

Tue “ Print Collector’s Handbook,” by Alfred Whitman, 
of the Department of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum, is a handsome octavo work, containing eighty illus- 
trations in collotype and half-tone, just published by The 
Macmillan Company. ‘The first object of this volume is to 
supply the information with regard to the various forms of 
black-and-white work most. frequently asked for by art ama- 
teurs at the commencement of their print collecting, but it is 
hoped that it will also prove a useful handbook to those who 
have already devoted some time and attention to the pursuit 
of their hobby. The scope of the book is sufficiently indicated 
by the list of contents, which embraces: Hints to Beginners; 
Etching; Line Engraving; Mezzotint Engraving; Stipple 
and Aquatint; Woodcuts and Lithographs; Color Prints; 
Engraving Frauds; Collectors’ Methods; The Money Value 
of Prints; The Printroom of the British Museum. Mr. Whit- 











The Printer. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM “* JINGLEMAN JACK,”’ 


M. A. Donohue & Co., Chicago. This is the author’s first 
book since 1895. It is illustrated with a number of half-tones 
made from wash drawings, and neatly bound in cloth, with side 
stamp in gold, red, blue and white. 

THE INLAND PrinTER acknowledges receipt of a copy of 
book recently published by Isaac H. Blanchard, New York, 
entitled “Actual Costs in Printing.” Mr. Blanchard claims 
to have arranged a scheme of keeping track of work so that 
the printer may know definitely what it costs in passing 





man is already well known among art lovers as the author of 
“The Masters of Mezzotint.” 

Tue October number of the Electrotype Journal, published 
by the Franklin Engraving & Electrotyping Company, Chicago, 
has a very handsome cover in olive and yellow. The front 
and back covers are alike. This issue has a beautiful frontis- 
piece, entitled “Isabella,” a reproduction from the painting 
of John W. Alexander, which adorns the walls of the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. The plate was reproduced from 

















a platinum print, and run upon smooth stock in two shades 
of ink, and attached to a very handsome mat. The number 


shows a lot of new vignettes, original calendar plates, calen- 
dars, etc. 
put together. 


The designs are tasty and the calendars are well 
The printer who can not find what he needs in 
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Persinger, the editor, this paper has had a most successful 
It is considered an authority by all of the railroad and 
Always profusely and beautifully illus- 
half-tone illustrations 


career. 
large hotel interests. 
trated with handsome 
various paris of the world, and filled with spicy topics on 


of scenes in 




















The Blacksmith. 


The Photographer. 


The Artist. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ‘‘JINGLEMAN JACK.”’ 


this line in the Electrotype Journal must be very particular 
indeed. 


THE 400, Chicago’s well-known publication devoted to 
society and travel, begins its ninth year with the November 


number. Under the enterprising management of Mr. H. R. 
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travel, each issue is looked forward to by subscribers with 
the greatest interest. Mr. Persinger reports that he has 
recently made several large advertising contracts with rail- 
road companies, and that the outlook for the winter’s business 
is unusually promising. THE 400’s editor is a hustler, is liked 
wherever he goes, and certainly deserves great credit for the 
way he has built up his publication. Tue INLAND PRINTER 
wishes him still further success. 


Many authors and artists endeavor nowadays to cater to 
the wants of the children — especially when it is deemed that 
the parents of the aforesaid children will be liberal purchasers 
of the books prepared for their offspring. The success of one 
book in a certain line causes others to be put on the market. 
And now comes “ Jingleman Jack, His Pictures and Rhymes 
of the Callings, the Crafts and the Trades of the Times,” by 
James O’Dea. It is illustrated by Harry Kennedy, designed 
by Charles Costello, and published by the Saalfield Publishing 
Company. All the crafts and trades are touched upon in verse 
and in picture, the illustrations being in color. Several of the 
pictures are here shown. This is what the book says about 


THE EDITOR. 


Here is the learned Editor, 
A man of wisdom he, 
With all his kind, he is, you’ll find, 

As busy as can be. 
Throughout each day and night he works 
At editing the news, 

So that we may, by night and day, 
Have papers to peruse. 


To keep his readers posted on 
The happenings of the times, 
Is such a task that none should ask 
Him to review their rhymes. 
But if, by chance, these verses here 
Be brought to his attention, 
This much we say: We hope and pray 
He’ll give them kindly mention. 


The plates in the book were made by the Binner Engraving 
Company, Chicago. 




















The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criti- 
clze specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy Is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 


Tue Danvers (Mass.) Mirror blotters are neat samples of printing, 
and attractive pieces of advertising. 

Tue A. D. Farmer & Son Typefounding Company, in a neatly 
printed invitation circular, shows a new series of script named Victoria, 
which, on account of its neatness and legibility, will find favor with 
the printing fraternity. 

Tue Norris-Peters Company, Washington, D. C., has sent a large- 
sized picture of the new building for the Government printing-office at 
Washington. The print is made from a pen drawing and forms a fine 
picture for framing. 

From Andrew H. Kellogg, New York, come two very fine specimens 
of printing in the shape of portraits of William McKinley. The prints 
are half-tones made from a copyrighted photograph by Rockwood. It 
is an excellent likeness and well worthy of a frame. 

Sirver, Tonssurc & Co., West Superior, Wisconsin.—The cards, 
letter-head and statement show artistic ability in composition, selection 
and arrangement of colors, and fine presswork. The card is a most 
brilliant and effective piece of letterpress printing in colors and bronzes. 

A HANDSOMELY printed circular is issued by Foster & Webb, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, which is a sample of the work they do in the line of 
steel and copperplate printing and steel-die embossing. It is a beautiful 
piece of work and should bring them many orders for that class of 
stationery. 

Cunnincuam & Co., Williamsport, Pennsylvania, are experts in 
designing and embossing cards, letter-heads, etc. The samples sub- 
mitted are artistic in design and workmanlike in execution, being 
printed in colors and gold, and clearly and sharply embossed. All the 
samples are excellent. 

A BOOKLET issued by the Young Men’s Christian Association, of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, is the product of the publishing house of the 
United Evangelical Church, of that city. The composition, the work of 
H. A. Zeiders, is fair, but can be improved, especially in the rulework 
portions. Presswork is good. 

Tue American Type Founders Company is sending out samples of 
printing showing the Engravers’ Gothic in use in a commercial manner. 
Cards, letter-heads, order-blanks, etc., are shown set in neat and 
effective style. This letter will no doubt be a popular one with printers 
of professional and society stationery. 

Morcans & Writcox Manuracturtnc Company, Middletown, New 
York, has issued a catalogue showing the numerous labor-saving appli- 
ances put upon the market for the help and convenience of printers. 
The work is neatly set, well illustrated with half-tone and line engrav- 
ings, and handsomely printed on fine enameled stock. 

C. W. Rocers, North St. Paul, Minnesota.—The 
submit are neat, because you have used mainly one series of type — 
Engravers’ Roman. Your No. 8 sample is the best, but the lettering 
in the panels, ‘ We print anything,” etc., and “‘ Published weekly,” etc., 
would look better in a small gothic type, well spaced between lines. 

A cLoTH-Bounp gilt-edged souvenir book, entitled ‘‘ Sunlight Pic- 
tures”? comes from W. H. Barnard, superintendent of the printing and 
supply department of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut. The pictures are all views in Hartford, made by the Arto- 
The work is well executed and the souvenir is a handsome 


samples .you 


type process. 
one. 

A neat circular, printed on Japanese paper, in olive ink, was issued 
by the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, New York, not long ago. 
The heading was ‘‘ Wesel’s Progress,” and a very fine half-tone por- 
trait of Ferdinand Wesel, the founder and president, appeared upon the 
first page. Although the Wesel Company is the youngest in the field 
in the electrotyping, stereotyping and photoengraving machinery line, 
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The business of the firm in 1901 has been 
It is now using 55,000 
square feet of manufacturing space and must soon enlarge. 


its output is very large. 
more than double that transacted during 1899. 


A very fine sample of excellence in half-tone engraving and attractive 
printing is issued by the George E. Keith Company, Gampello, Massa- 
chusetts, in a catalogue of shoes, printed in black and red on buff- 
colored stock. The cover is dark green, printed in black and red, 
punched and tied with bright red ribbon. A most attractive piece of 
work. 

Tue Northern Indianian, Warsaw, Indiana, has a job department, 
in which D. Lauterman is compositor and Conrad Haneck is pressman. 
These two combined have turned out a batch of commercial work which 
is of excellent quality. The envelope card of Reub. Williams & Son, 
printed in blue, red, yellow and tints on a blue envelope, is a very 
artistic piece of work. 


Epwin P. Hoyer, 408 Grand avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 
issued a very attractive booklet, printed in red and black on deckle- 
edged stock, with title-page design in brown, green and red, entitled, 
“A New Broom Sweeps Clean.” If all the work turned out by the 
Hoyer Press is equal to this booklet there should be no lack of orders 
flowing in for artistic printing. 

Tue Bulletin Printing Company, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, sends 
several samples of its work which are creditable. These consist of a 
letter-head, bill-head and card for the company’s own business, and a 
business card for one of its customers. It also forwards a copy of the 
Trade Bulletin, an eight-page paper, three thousand copies of which are 
distributed free each week. The sheet has a prosperous look. 


Ernest C. Roacu, Lafayette, Indiana.— Comment on the samples 
submitted by you follows: Letter-head is a neat piece of work; telephone 
directory cover good; proof envelope could be improved by cutting out 
the ornaments and putting the lettering, ‘“‘ Read Carefully,” etc., in 
their place in a medium bold type; John F. Judy note-head good; your 
own envelope is poor, as the type should be much heavier than that used. 


SoME unique advertising leaflets, designed and printed by the Union 
Bank Note Company, Kansas City, Missouri, should bring good results 
in the way of orders for fine printing. One gotten up for a tailoring 
concern is entitled, “‘ The Very Latest,’’ and on the front page represents 
a clock-tower at night, showing the stars in the sky, the face of the 
clock illuminated, and the hands pointing to the midnight hour. Color 
scheme is carried out to perfection. Other samples equally good. 


I. N. Jones & Co., Richmond, Virginia, are leaders in fine printing 
in their section of the United States. A package of samples submitted 
show that artistic ability in composition and presswork is the guiding 
star of their establishment. Book-covers, blotters, leaflets, cards, etc., 
are designed and executed in good taste, colors are well chosen to har- 
monize with each other and the stock on which they are used. We do 
not see anything to find fault with in any of the specimens forwarded. 


N. P. Devaney, Baldwinsville, New York, submits a package of 
samples of “everyday work from a country printing-office.’”’ Each 
specimen shows that great care has been exercised to get the best 
results from ‘the limited material at command.” The rulework is 
neatly finished, showing close joints at corners, etc. Presswork is of 
good quality, impression and color being even throughout. The work 
compares favorably with much that is turned out from large metropolitan 
printing establishments. 

A PACKAGE of book-covers, blotters and pamphlets, printed in numer- 
ous colors and in most unique and striking designs, has been received 
from the A. C. Rogers Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The company’s staff 
of artists, engravers, compositors and pressmen is evidently the most 
up to date of all in these lines, for the artistic designing, engraving, 
composition and presswork would be hard to beat. It is useless to 
attempt to describe in detail any one of the samples, as the space at our 
disposal is not adequate for this purpose. The work must be seen to be 
appreciated. The A. C. Rogers Company is to be congratulated on the 
excellence of its producticns. 

Tue Franklin Engraving & Electrotyping Company, Chicago, has just 
made a handsome set of calendar plates for the German Insurance 
Company, of Freeport, Illinois. There are six designs, two months 
appearing on each. All of the half-tones are made from oil-paintings in 
black and white, by F. J. Mulhaupt. The subjects are as follows: “ Vir- 
gin Year,” ‘“‘ The Earth Opens New Fruit,” ‘‘ June Time,” ‘ Summer,” 
“The Harvest—The Hunt,” and ‘ Peace on Earth.” The printing 
of the calendars is by W. H. Wagner & Sons, Freeport, Illinois, and it 
is one of the handsomest calendars of the year, and will be received with 
delight by those who admire art in designing and printing. 


Tue INLAND PrinTER has, on several occasions, called attention to 
the special issues of the Street Railway Journal, but this year’s souvenir 
number, commemorating the twentieth annual convention of the American 
Street Railway Association, caps the climax, not only so far as size is 
concerned, but also in typographical arrangement. The feature of divid- 
ing the advertising into eight sections, with special title-pages, has been 
adopted the same as in the regular issues. With such a mass of adver- 
tising it is necessary to have some classification of this sort. Aside from 
the advertising features it has many interesting articles, finely illustrated 









































with half-tone cuts, as well as maps and diagrams, and is a souvenir 
number which will not only be retained on account of the information it 
contains, but as a monument of journalistic enterprise. 


WE acknowledge receipt of a large package of samples from across 
the sea, it being sent by George F. Jackson, 13 Frankfort street, Plym- 
outh, England. Its contents are varied in style and quality, as befits 
the purpose for which the printing is to be used. Some blotters are 
good samples of advertising, the composition and presswork being 
excellent. A souvenir book of fifty pages, about 7 by 10 inches in size, 
oblong, entitled, ‘‘ Plymouth as a Holiday Center,” is a good piece of 
letterpress printing, illustrated with some fine half-tone engravings, the 
presswork on which is very good. Our brothers on the other side 
acknowledge the supremacy of American printing, but they are making 
progress, and, we are glad to see, are catching up rapidly. 


REDFIELD BrorHers, 409-415 Pearl street, New York city, are leaders 
in the production of fine booklets. Three are before us for criticism, and 
it would be difficult to find a fault in either. One, printed for the Dexter 
Folder Company, is a neat and effective specimen of plain, bold letter- 
press. Another, “ The Story of Sparklets,” is artistic, being illustrated 
with half-tones printed in black, with two and sometimes three tints, the 
cover being a scene in Dutch life, printed in colors on grained stock. 
The third is a pamphlet describing the Dow composing machine, the text 
printed on fine wove book paper, with marginal notes in red, the illus- 
trations on highly enameled stock, with tinted backgrounds. All the 
work — composition, presswork, binding — is of the highest grade. 


Tue CampBeLL MaitinG Carps.— For some time past the Campbell 
Company, New York and Chicago, maker of the well-known ‘“ Cen- 
tury” presses, has been sending out special mailing cards to all of the 
first-class printers. This plan of advertising is only one of the methods 
of this enterprising concern for securing business. The company still 
believes in trade-paper advertising, as its prominent pages in all of the 
trade papers show; but it also believes that additional work should be 
done by direct circularizing. The firm uses the artist for getting up 
some attractive cut to catch the eye, and then follows with some good 
strong talk concerning the merits of the presses. The facts given are 
always conclusive, and after a printer has received one of these cards 
he makes up his mind that he should at least investigate the merits of 
Campbell presses. The last card is entitled, “‘A Plate Protector,” and 
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inside reads, “Your plates or the 


Whosever they are they are worth saving.” 


the heading on the publishers. 
The circular then goes on 
to say that in the Campbell press there is no dipping of the cylinder 
and consequent grinding of plates, the machine being built on correct 
principles. The cards are on heavy stock and printed in several colors, 
and are always welcome. 


CovER-PAPERS are now made in such variety of color, quality and 
surface that the printer is sometimes puzzled to know what to choose 
from the great variety offered to him. Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons, 
New York, have done what they could to help the perplexed printer, by 
issuing two booklets showing the colors and qualities of cover-stocks made 
by them, on which designs are printed in colors suitable to the stock, so 
that any one can tell at a glance what is likely to suit him. One of 
these booklets shows the ‘ Imperial,” ** Oriental,’’ ‘* Man- 
hattan ”’ and ‘ Santiago ”’ varieties, while the other shows the “‘ Doug- 
las Wedding ”’ covers in vellum and satin. 
colors employed in printing them show that a large amount of time 


** Belgrade,” 
‘ 


° The designs used and the 


and careful thought have been expended in producing these two books. 
Printers should 
specimen books. 


interested in fine grade cover-stocks send for these 


“Historic WALLKILL VALLEY ”’ is a souvenir book of 184 pages and 
cover, 8 by 10 inches in size, which is issued by the Wallkill Valley 
Farmers’ Association. The work is gotten out under the direction of 
W. C. Hart, secretary of the association, who says that “ it is no more 
than fair to say that the perfection of your [THe INLAND 
PRINTER] has been a great help to me in preparing and laying out the 
While the presswork on some of the half-tone illustrations could 
be improved, the work taken as a whole is a very fair specimen of 
artistic letterpress printing, and reflects credit upon all who have been 
in any way connected with its compilation and issuance. Composition 
and display is good throughout. Engravings were made by the Gill 
Engraving Company, of New York, and are good specimens of that 
line of work. The printing is from the press of Johnston & Peck, New- 
burgh, New York. 


paper 


work.” 


Witi1amM Epwarp Davipson, St. Charles, Illinois, sends a very dainty 
specimen of printing in the shape of a church bulletin. It is so far 
ahead of anything THe INLAND PrINTER has ever seen in this line that 
we can not help mentioning it. Mr. Davidson is a great admirer of 
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MEN IN CHARGE OF EXHIBITS, GRAPHIC ARTS WORKSHOP, PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, IQOI, BUFFALO, N., Y. 


Robert E. Greene, 
The Unitype Co. 


Bert D. Belyea, 
The John M. Jones Co. 
A. S. Allen, 
The Tympalyn Co. 


F. L. Huntington, 

Kelsey Press Co. 
Robt. Coddington, E. C. Chapman, 

J. Thomson Press Co. The Babcock Press Co. 

Sam R. Carter, Chas. L. Schultz, 


Harry Backus, 
Miehle Press Co. Dow Composing Mch. Co. 


The Babcock Press Co. 


C. D. Blackhall, 
Blackhall Mfg. Co. 


Dow Composing Mch. Co. 


Carl Henderson, L 
Miehle Press Co. 





C. B. Lynch, 
The Tympalyn Co. 


David Brown, 
J. L. Morrison Co. 
W. A. Osborn, D. A. Hensley, 
Dexter Folder Co Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
John Miehle, Jr., 
Miehle Press Co. 


H. J. Groh, 


Cyrus Hawkins, 
Fullard Mfg. Co 


. Grossman, 


R. Hoe & Co. 
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good printing and evidently keeps right up to date. The work in ques- 
tion reminds one a little more of the specimens sent out by a maker of 
handsome cover-stock than the announcement of a church, but it is none 
the less effective on this account. There is no reason why churches should 
not issue attractive printing, provided some one will look after it who 
knows how, or the appropriation is large enough to pay for it. In this 
case we understand Mr. Davidson is the pastor of the church, and has a 
little print-shop, in which some of his spare moments are spent. They 
are certainly employed advantageously, if this job can be taken as a 
criterion. There are few printing-offices turning out better work. 

CaraLtocue A of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, 
New York, is a book 6 by 9 inches in size, 186 pages, bound in buck- 
ram, and treats of microscopes and their accessories. A large number 
of instruments are shown complete and in parts, with descriptive matter 
relating thereto. The engravings are fine woodcuts, the letterpress 
clear and well set; the paper is an excellent quality of book stock. 
Presswork even and of good quality throughout, and the binding first- 
class. The catalogue is a very good specimen of up-to-date bookmaking, 
and all concerned in its production are entitled to credit. ‘* Plastigmat 
Art”? is a pamphlet printed in brown and black on eggshell stock, 
enclosed in buff hand-made cover, with deckle-edge. ‘‘ Microtomes”’ is a 
pamphlet of twenty-eight pages and cover, printed on highly finished 
enameled stock, the letterpress in Caslon old style, with illustrations in 
vignetted half-tone —- a very beautiful piece of typography. These works 
are issued by the publication department of the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company, and may be had on application by those interested. 

Tue Niagara Paper Mills, Lockport, New York, is advertising its 
output very largely. The new combination sample book which it has 
recently put out contains samples of all of the various papers made by 
the mills, including the well-known ‘ Sultan,’ “‘ Homespun,” “ Royal 
Melton,” ‘‘ Defender,’’ ‘‘ Queen,” ‘“‘ Taffeta,” ‘‘ Camel’s Hair” and 
“* Specials.”” Every sheet is printed, and nearly every one has a design 
printed in a color especially adapted to the particular color and stock 
on which it is run. The book in this way forms a reference book for 
printers who desire handsome color effects. We understand that it has 
taken two carloads of paper to make this set of samples. The whole 
edition is to be distributed among the best printers in the country, and 
every print-shop receiving one of the books can consider itself fortu- 
nate. The books were arranged and printed by the Wayside Department 
of the University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The inscription at 
the top of the book where the hole is punched for hanging is: 

‘This hitteth ye naile on ye head. 
Builded for either pin or peg.” 

TurovuGcu the courtesy of Mr. C. F. Beckett, of Denver, Colorado, 
we are in receipt of a large package of specimens of some of the most 
artistic printing it has been our lot to behold. There are book-covers in 
delicate white designs on dark backgrounds; there are souvenir books so 
finely illustrated that one feels as if beholding the reality instead of 
the pictured presentment; there are hangers, and cards, and menus, and 
programs —all so tastefully designed and executed as to make one 
marvel at the possibilities of the letterpress printer’s art. But the chef- 
d’wuvre of the collection is a work entitled, ‘‘ Gems of Colorado Scen- 
ery,” a work of twenty pages and cover, 10% by 14 inches, oblong, 
printed on heavy enameled stock, representing some of the most cele- 
brated scenery in that wonderland of the world — Colorado. The half- 
tone plates are made from the finest photographs, and these are printed 
with tints that enhance the beauty of the scenes so that the beholder can 
scarce realize that he is looking at a picture only. The margins are 
embellished with vignetted scenes of life and incidents peculiar to the 
country, the whole work forming the most beautiful and realistic presen- 
tation of Colorado scenery that has been issued up to date. The engrav- 
ings are by the Williamson-Haffner Engraving Company, and the print- 
ing by the Carson-Harper Company. Mr. Beckett has our thanks for 
the pleasure bestowed in making it possible for us to enjoy such a feast 


of artistic excellence. 








THE BEST OF FRIENDS. 














R. W. Hartnett succeeds the firm of R. W. Hartnett & 
Brothers, printers’ machinists and furnishing warehouse, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 

James B. Rocers, formerly with the Partridge & Anderson 
Company, Chicago, has taken a position as superintendent of 
the stereotyping and electrotyping in the Government printing- 
office at Manila. 

J. S. McCuttoucH has been appointed Northwestern Pas- 
senger Agent of the Southern Railway, with headquarters at 
Chicago, in place of Mr. J. C. Beam, who has been transferred 
to Atlanta, Georgia. 

JosepH J. STonE has again located in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, and is now installing a new and modern printing 
plant at 118 North Elm street. In addition to the printing 
establishment he will have a thoroughly equipped bindery. 

SAYLES BrotrHers have opened a well-equipped printing and 
bookbinding plant at Rochester, Minnesota. C. V. Sayles is 
manager and W. Z. Sayles, foreman. The firm announces that 
it intends to do nothing but first-class work. 

TuHeE Sprague Electric Company recently held its annual 
meeting and reélected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: John Markle, president; Edward C. Platt, first vice- 
president; Allan C. Bakewell, second vice-president; Harry 
R. Swartz, secretary and treasurer. 

Tue Philadelphia branch of Golding & Company has been 
moved from 1004 Arch street to 134 North Tenth street, where 
the firm has taken an entire building, which doubles the former 
floor space. Golding presses, paper cutters, supplies, inks, and 
all printers’ materials, can be had there. W. H. Gracie is the 
manager. 

With the issue of September 14 the old management of the 
Shoe Trade Journal, Chicago, terminated. The publication 
has been purchased by the Jacobson Publishing Company, 
publishers of Hide and Leather and Shoe and Leather Review. 
S. D. Creedon, the editor, makes his final bow to his readers 
and friends in that issue. 

NICKLIN’s Southwest Printers’ Supply, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, conducted during the past five years by C. W. Nicklin, 
has passed into the hands of the Southwestern Printers’ Sup- 
ply, incorporated. The officers are as follows: Garner Cur- 
ran, president; William F. Lloyd, vice-president and manager ; 
Mulford Winsor, secretary; E. B. Stuart, treasurer. 

Henry L. BuLLen, manager of the F. Wesel Manufacturing 
Company, New York, has recently entered into a seven years’ 
contract with that company on exceptionally remunerative 
terms. This contract was the result of a very advantageous 
offer made to Mr. Bullen to manage The Machinery Trust, 
Limited, London, England. Since Mr. Bullen assumed the 
management of the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, in the 
summer of 1899, its business has doubled. Mr. Bullen has 
contracted the habit of invariable success in business-building. 

A CORRESPONDENCE course on technic in printing is being 
offered by the Owl Press, of Burlington, Vermont. The course, 
consisting of ten lessons, includes detailed instruction in color 
laws, harmony and color-printing, as well as plain and colored 
jobwork, half-tone work, make-ready, mixing and choosing 
colors of ink, overcoming the difficulties in pressroom, illus- 
trating, and other helpful information. The papers will be 
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A LONG CIRCULAR 
about a SHORT 
WORK-DAY 


YN conformity with the 
B general trend of the 
times, and following 
the practice already in 

¥ vogue in most of the 

large cities, at the 
unanimous request of our employees 
the undersigned printers have granted 

a nine-hour work-day, beginning the 
first day of October, at the present 
scale of wages for ten hours. This 

action has been taken advisedly after 

a conference of the employing print- 

ers of the city, in a spirit of justice 

and fairness, knowing full well that 
it means a sacrifice on our part and 
an inevitable advance in the cost of 
production of from FIFTEEN To TWEN- 
TY PER CENT, W@W Gee 





@\Notice is hereby given to our sev- 
eral customers and the public that the 
advance will be as moderate as possi- 
ble with justice to ourselves, and so 
far as may be without disturbing 
present conditions. 


@The hours generally adopted will 
be from eight to six. 
Witness our bands this twenty-fifth day of 


September, nineteen hundred and one, at Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 


GS Blanka At, 


peg GP Wd 


Y 


go 
¥ hark, 
¥ C22... CHB 


Rbk. 





Announcing the Shorter Work-day. 


Circular Issued by the Employing Printers of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
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corrected by Frederick M. Sheldon, author of the “ Practical 
Colorist.” Instruction by mail is becoming popular, and now 
that this plan has been applied to the art of printing, undoubt- 
edly many will take advantage of it. 

In the Graphic Arts gallery at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion were shown ledger papers made by four leading manu- 
facturers of that class of paper in the United States. Upon 
each of the exhibits is now displayed a card, reading as fol- 
lows: “The gold-medal award, Pan-American Exposition, 
1901.” The firms exhibiting were The Byron Weston Com- 
pany, Dalton, Massachusetts; L. L. Brown Paper Company, 
Adams, Massachusetts; Crane Brothers, Westfield, Massachu- 
setts; Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts. Mr. 
George F. Barden, the representative of the Parsons Paper 
Company, who has had charge of the exhibit during the time 
the fair has been running, informs THE INLAND PRINTER that 
he feels gratified his firm received the award, for the reason 
that his company is one of the newest in the field. 





APPOINTMENT OF FRANK B, BERRY. 

The American Type Founders Company has transferred 
Mr. Frank B. Berry from Cincinnati, Ohio, to New York 
city, and made him manager of the typographic department, 
with headquarters in Lord’s Court building, 25 William street. 
It is Cincinnati’s loss, but New York’s gain. On the last 








FRANK B. BERRY. 
Typographic Manager, American Type Founders Company. 


evening of Mr. Berry’s stay in Cincinnati, the members of the 
Typothete gave him a farewell banquet, to show their appre- 
ciation of his many kindnesses to the members of that organi- 
zation, as well as indicating their regret at his departure. 
Among those present were C. J. Krehbiel, W. B. Carpenter, 
William A. Webb, J. E. Richardson, H. J. Anderson, John F. 
Hennegan, George W. Blum, J. M. Thompson, John H. Gib- 
son, A. J. McDonald, Fred K. Spencer, Charles W. Snyder, 
George Armstrong, A. H. Pugh, Jr., Thomas I. Schultz, Will- 
iam B. Carpenter, Jr., S. Rosenthal, T. W. Keating, George C. 
James, H. S. Kibbee, H. Otto Barth and S. W. Barrett. The 
plan of having some one look after the typographic depart- 
ment is a good one. Not only the publishers of trade papers 
who wish to know about the advertising this company intends 
to do, but all the printers who are looking for tasty specimen 
sheets, will now have a headquarters to which they can turn 
for such enlightenment. 
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POSTAL INFORMATION 
FOR PRINTERS 
AND THE 
PUBLIC 


‘ 


CONDUCTED BY ‘* POSTE.” 


Under this heading will be presented each month information 
respecting the mailing of matter of every kind. Questions will (be 
answered, with a view to assist printers and other readers. Let- 
ters for this department should be plainly marked “ Poste” and 
sent to The Inland Printer, Chicago. 


Maine Newspapers AT Pounp Rates.—H. M., Clinton, 
Iowa, asks: “I am a news-dealer and wish to send a publica- 
tion duly entered as second-class at another postoffice to a 
party who has moved to another town. Can I do so at the 
pound rate?” Answer—All that is necessary for you to do 
is to file an application with your postmaster, as news-agent, to 
give you privilege to mail second-class publications at pound 
rate. The regulation referring to this is as follows: “ When 
a person, firm or corporation desires to mail second-class 
matter at the pound rate, as a news-agent, formal application 
for the privilege must be made on blank form No. 3501-C, 
which will be furnished by the postmaster at the proposed 
office of mailing, who will transmit the same to the Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General. If the application is approved, 


a certificate will be issued allowing the applicant to exercise 
said privilege so long as he conforms to the regulations of 
the Department.” 

THE New Ruvuiinc on SeEconp-cLass MAILinG PRIVILEGES. 
C. H. Howard, president of the National Publishers’ Bureau, 
an organization composed of a number of prominent pub- 
lishers, having headquarters in Chicago, states that the new 
rulings of the Postoffice Department will interfere greatly 
with the business of many of the members of his bureau. 
Bulk subscriptions will be ruled out, and all premiums which 
seem to make the publication appear to be at a nominal rate, 
as well as the guessing contests, are to be ruled out. The 
ruling as to sending not to exceed fifty per cent of sample 
copies will be strictly adhered to. Mr. Howard states that it 
now looks as if his bureau would either have to have some 
of these questions settled by the courts or else submit to an 
interpretation which is virtually legislative, and not founded 
upon any act of Congress. Mr. W. H. Tuttle, the attorney 
for the National Publishers’ Bureau, has issued a circular 
letter explaining what he accomplished in his interview with 
the Third Assistant Postmaster-General. While giving quite 
complete details of what transpired at Washington, his report 
shows that he practically accomplished nothing. The Depart- 
ment is evidently determined to bring about reform in the 
second-class mailing department, and the publishers are begin- 
ning to find it out. 

RETURNS FROM NEWS-DEALERS.—The petition started by the 
news companies relative to returns from news-dealers, which 
was signed by a number of publishers and sent to the Third 
Assistant Postmaster-General, has been without effect. The 
prayer of the petitioners has been denied, and the ruling con- 
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cerning returns will be enforced the same as the other rules 
mentioned in the circular letter of July 17. The news-dealers’ 
committee having the matter in charge seem to feel that the 
Postoffice Department is exceeding its authority in making this 
ruling. This is a question which will have to be decided by 
the courts. Let the news-agents bring a test case if they wish 
to have the matter settled. The Postmaster-General has writ- 
ten a letter to the publisher of a magazine who addressed the 
Postoffice Department requesting a reconsideration of the order 
excluding return copies from the:pound rate. This letter has 
been sent to other publishers for their information. There 
seems to be good logic in it. If the contentions concerning 
the other rulings can be met as well as the return-copy privi- 
lege, the Department will undoubtedly be able to bring about 
the reform it has been striving so hard to accomplish. The 


letter is as follows: . 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1901. 


Dear Sir,—I have your letter of the 26th instant asking a reconsider- 
ation of the Department order prohibiting the transmission of unsold or 
“return ” copies of periodicals through the mails at the cent-a-pound rate. 

With a single exception you are the only publisher who has specially 
addressed me on this point. The manager of the American News Com- 
pany presented a petition signed by various publishers, but that was mani- 
festly prompted by the News Company and in its interest. 

Publishers, as you are well aware, do not possess the privilege of hav- 
ing unsold or return copies sent back to them at the pound rate. By lax 
practice, news-agents have been allowed what is expressly denied to the 
publishers themselves. But there has been and is now no law for it. On 
the contrary, it is in plain contravention of the terms and intent of the 
law. 

The law is designed to aid in the dissemination and sale of the publica- 
tions it recognizes. With this object, it provides that news-agents, as well 
as publishers, may send them to other news-agents at the pound rate. 
But this is for the purpose of sale. The law makes no provision what- 
ever for return. It does not grant this privilege to publishers. The pub- 
lishers are the principals, the news-agents are the middle men. It would 
be manifestly a travesty of reason to grant to the agent the privilege of 
return for the principal, which is not granted to the principal himself. 

Hon. J. L. Thomas, Assistant Attorney-General for the Postoffice 
Department, stated the law correctly in an opinion dated October 14, 
1895, as follows: ‘‘ The authority given by Section 299, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, 1893, to news-agents to send publications at the pound rate 
to other news-agents is limited t the transmission of publications from 
one news-agency to another for the purpose of selling them, and not for 
the purpose of returning them to the publishers.’’ This is so obvious that 
it needs no argument. 

The duty of the Department is to execute the law. It is trying to exe- 
cute the law faithfully and thus to cut off some flagrant abuses which 
have loosely grown up. But it must be fair and impartial. It could not 
justify itself in executing one provision of the law and in permitting the 
violation of another. 

You state that the exclusion of returns from the pound rate would 
lead to more sample copies, and thus would involve more cost to the 
Department. That may or may not be; it is immaterial so far as con- 
cerns the duty of the Department, for the one method is lawful and the 
other is not. The Department is responsible if it allows an unlawful 
method to go on; it is not responsible for the greater or less cost of a 
lawful method. 

I believe that your apprehensions are unfounded. You state that a 
large quantity of the copies sent out to dealers for sale have been sent 
by freight or express. If they can be sent out in that way why can not 
they be sent back in the same way? Expedition is important in sending 
out for sale, but not important in returning unsold copies. It can not be 
difficult to adjust your methods to changed conditions. 

The force of the orders of the Department falls on the illegitimate 
publications which have grown up outside of the law, and the correction 
of these abuses is in the interest of legitimate publications. 

Very truly yours, 
CH. EMORY SMITH, 
Postmaster-General. 





THE CIRCUS MAN’S BIOGRAPHY. 


“A circus man has written his own biography.” 

“T suppose the style is in tents.” 

“Maybe so. If it is, the work of the fellows who canvas 
for it should be easy.” 

“ How is it bound? In boards? 

“Yes, spring boards.” : 

“Well, if it’s like the circus lemonade it’s all right.” 

“ How’s that?” 

“ Red.” — Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES | 


This department is designed exclusively for business announce- 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this Journal. 














GOOD-VALUE BARGAINS. 


Secondhand wrought-iron chases and iron and mahogany 
stereo blocks in great variety of sizes; also four hundred 
brass-lined galleys, 934 by 15 inches inside, in fine condition, 
list price $2.75, price now $1.25 net. Send for list. F. Wesel 
Manufacturing Company, 82 Fulton street, New York. 





TILTONIAN INK. 


The Tiltonian white and luster printing-inks, manufactured 
by S. W. Tilton & Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts, seem to be 
meeting with much favor. They are especially desirable on the 
dark colors of cover-stock so much in vogue at the present 
time. The insert in this issue shows their white ink on a gray 
stock, a’ combination which is simple and effective. The work 
is by the University Press, and there were two impressions. 





HOKE ENGRAVING PLATES IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


THE INLAND PRINTER goes to printers and others interested 
in the graphic arts in many parts of the world. The Hoke 
Engraving Plate Company, St. Louis, patentees of chalk plates, 
received not very many months ago a letter from Parsons & 
Sampson, East London, South Africa, reading as follows: 
“Have seen your advertisement for many months in THE 
INLAND PRINTER. We will be glad to have particulars of your 
patents, and a specimen plate if you can let us have one, and all 
catalogues you may publish. We are commencing business as 
printers and are determined to be up to date, and our ideas, 
though we are colonists, are American.” This goes to show 
that readers in all portions of the world may be interested in 
the advertisements in THe INLAND PRINTER, as well as those 
residing in the United States. The Hoke Company is the 
largest concern in the United States dealing in chalk plates, 
and has a reputation for furnishing none but the best goods, 
and at prices consistent with quality. 





REMOVAL OF THE INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY. 


‘The Inland Type Foundry, St. Louis, has leased the entire 
seven-story and basement building on the southeast corner of 
Twelfth and Locust streets, and will occupy it as soon as 
extensive alterations now under way are completed. It is 
expected that the building will be in shape for occupancy 
about the middle of November. When the company moved 
into the building at 217-219 Pine street, a little over four 
years ago, it was considered that the increased floor space 
would give ample room for ten years’ growth. This idea has 
proven to be a mistaken one, as the business has grown to such 
dimensions that the Pine street quarters were totally inade- 
quate. The new building into which the company now goes 
is modern in every respect, lighted on all four sides, thoroughly 
fireproof, and contains sixty-five thousand feet of floor space — 
over one and a half acres. Every convenience and improve- 
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ment to place the foundry in position to better its product and 
discharge its business have been adopted. It is expected that 
it will be some weeks after the removal before everything will 
be in first-class order, and possibly there may be a slight delay 
in filling orders, but the company proposes to look after its 
business in as prompt a manner as circumstances will permit. 
Due notice will be sent to the trade when the establishment 
will be ready for inspection. 





A NOVEL COMPOSING-STICK. 

The attention of the trade in general, and of job printers 
in particular, is called to the new composing-stick, called the 
Rouse Job Stick, now being placed on the market by H. B. 
Rouse & Co., Chicago, and advertised on page 174 of this 
issue. This stick is said to be a mechanically perfect compos- 
ing-stick, for quick and positive adjustment to either picas 
or nonpareils. It possesses several novel features, the most 
radical, perhaps, being the method of adjustment. This is 
effected by means of a series of rectangular holes or perfora- 








tions in the rear wall of the stick, with a corresponding steel 
rack mounted in the knee to engage them. By turning a small 
lever located under the clamp, a half-revolution, the rack is 
moved exactly one nonpareil and automatically locked in 
position, thereby effecting the change from picas to nonpa- 
reils. ‘The measures are said to be as correct as mechanical 
skill can make them, and it is believed that this particular fea- 
ture will prove both a revelation and a delight to the com- 
positor. This construction leaves no place for dirt to collect, 
which heretofore has been a serious obstacle. The knee is very 
rigid, and is held in position by a clamp which extends clear 
into the corner, where it will do the most good. This combi- 
nation is certainly a strong one, and the manufacturers believe 
it is the most perfect composing-stick ever made. 





FIFTY PER CENT SAVED. 

That is what a user of a Century press finds in the life of 
his plates and type. ‘The cause of it is told by the Campbell 
Company in one of its catchy mailing cards just received, enti- 
tled, “ Your Plates or the Publishers.” It appeals to the expe- 
rienced pressman and practical printer as well. It argues 
strongiy that as sure as the old-fashioned press dipped or 
guttered in the margins of the forms, its new facsimile will do 
the same. ‘The very strength of this argument impresses a 
reader favorably toward a serious consideration of the value of 
the eccentric lift impression mechanism, and automatic com- 
pensator as a plate protector; used only in the “ Century ” 


press. 





PERFECT REGISTER WITH THE “AUTOMATIC.” 

As a proof of the absolute accuracy and unmistakable econ- 
omy in the use of the “Automatic,” a lot of cards that had been 
run through the press and spoiled from an insufficient supply 
of ink was printed the second time, and not the slightest evi- 
dence could be found from the appearance of the job that it 
had been run through more than once. This not only saved 
the stock, but the delay and inconvenience which the pur- 
chasing of more stock and the stoppage of the press would 
have occasioned. Some of the type used in the job was 6- 
point Roman, beside hair-line rule, and if it had been printed 


the least out of the way it would have shown it. This “Auto- 
matic” is by Megill, 60 Duane street, New York. Its plan of 
operation was originated and patented by him, and job printers 
who desire to keep up with the progress of the art should 
write him for particulars. 


A MOST VALUABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


An employing printer can hardly make a more profitable 
investment than by giving his most ambitious printers the 
correspondence course in harmony, colorwork, overcoming 
difficulties in the pressroom, and technic in printing. This 
course affords the opportunity of a lifetime, and should be 
secured at once by every printer who is determined to achieve. 
{t is worth many times its trifling cost, and is proving most 
helpful and popular. Write for particulars to the Owl Press, 
Burlington, Vermont. 








A NEW CATALOGUE, 


The Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Company, Middle- 
town, New York, manufacturers of printers’ machinery and 
materials, has just sent out a tasty catalogue of its goods, well 
printed on enameled stock, enclosed in a neat cover of gray 
stock, and mailed in an envelope of the same color. The 
machinery described includes bench paper-cutters, proof 
presses, hand presses. saw tables, Slauson patent cylinder press 
locks, Cochran job locks, Elliott patent page locks, patent steel 
furniture, etc. This company makes a specialty of steel fur- 
niture and various kinds of locks, as well as numbers of 
specialties for printers, all of which have a great reputation. 
The illustrations in this catalogue, showing the many uses to 
which the steel furniture can be put, are extremely interesting. 
Every printer should have one of these catalogues. 


THE DEXTER CIRCULAR FOLDER. 

We are illustrating herewith the Dexter rapid drop roll 
circular folder. It is a machine especially adapted for the fold- 
ing of note and letter sheets to envelope size, as well as a 
general line of two, three and four fold circular work, ranging 
in size from 6 by 9 inches to 14 by 20 inches. It is a very 
compact machine, occupying but little floor space, and is capa- 
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ble of turning out from twenty-five hundred to three thousand 
circulars per hour, folded in a most satisfactory manner. The 
Dexter Folder Company are especially busy at this time. 
They have a large number of orders for their rapid drop roll 
jobbing book and pamphlet folders, their quadruple 16 and 
double 32 folders, their double 16 folders, and their circular 
folders. Nearly every folder supplied by the Dexter company 
is equipped with a Dexter automatic feeding machine. Among 
the recent purchasers are the following: American Book Com- 
pany, New York; Ginn & Co., Boston; Robert O. Law Com- 
pany, Chicago; Rand, McNally & Co. Chicago; Trow 
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Directory, Printing and Bookbinding Company, New York; 
Smith-Hanley Bindery Company, New York; Henry Neil, 
Chicago; Hampton Printing Company, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Essex County Publishing Company, Port Henry, New York; 
State Journal, Lincoln, Nebraska; Becktold Printing & Book 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis; Grand Rapids Engraving 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Gazette Printing Com- 
pany, Montreal, Canada; John C. Otto, Springfield, Massachu- 
_setts; F. A. Bassette Company, Springfield, Massachusetts ; 
The Bartlett Press, Boston, Massachusetts; E. P. Fulmer & 
Co., Indianapolis, Indiana; also machines for Australia, sold 
throught their Australian and New Zealand agents. An order 
for one of the Dexter jobbing marginal folders, with automatic 
feeding machine attached, has recently been received, to go to 
the new Philippine public printing plant at Manila, and the 
machines are now on the way to that far-off establishment. 





THE MIETZ AND WEISS KEROSENE ENGINE. 


Although it is now more than thirty years since gas engines 
first began te attract public attention, it is only within a com- 
paratively short time that they have been brought to such a 
degree of effectiveness as to render them generally and reliably 
available for industrial purposes. One improvement has fol- 





lowed another until at the present day there is but little left 
to be desired in the better class of motors. Good authorities 
upon such matters declare that among the very best apparatus 
of the kind in the world is the Mietz and Weiss gas and kero- 
sene engines. as manufactured by August Mietz, iron founder 
and machinist, 128-138 Mott street, and 87 Elizabeth street, 
New York city. 

This engine is a machine which embodies all features neces- 
sary for the production with perfect reliability of the maximum 
of power, with the smallest consumption of gas or kerosene. 
It was placed upon the market with a view of introducing & 
simple, perfect, reliable, strong and compact motor for all pur- 
poses. ‘The drawbacks and defects experienced in other engines 
have been avoided and many improvements added. On account 
of its simplicity this engine is particularly adapted for the use 
of common oil (150 degrees test) as fuel, and when so 
arranged it is claimed absolutely the safest and simplest power- 
producing machine in the world. 
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The oil engine is the most independent motor where gas 
is not available, as kerosene or lamp oil can be obtained in any 
part of the civilized world. The cost of running is consider- 
ably less than gas, steam or electricity being out of the ques- 
tion. The Mietz and Weiss kerosene engine can be started 
and managed by any person of ordinary intelligence. 

With this engine no engineer or fireman is required, and 
there is no handling of coal or ashes. There is no extra fire 
insurance, nor any extra water tax. There is no loss of time 
in getting up steam. It gives the best and cheapest power in 
the world for printing establishments, and especially for serv- 
ice requiring relatively small power, in ways for operating 
presses, dynamos, pumps and numerous other purposes. Made 
in sizes of I to 40 horse-power. Send for catalogue. 





“MICRO-GROUND” KNIVES. 

On page 167 of this issue Loring Coes & Co., of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, make a special offer, which is of interest to 
printers. They agree to give a new knife free to the house 
which sends them the one hundredth order from date of issue, 
November 1, 1901. ~The orders must mention THE INLAND 
Printer. ‘The offer closes November 30. To determine the 
placing of the orders the firm intends to use the postmark on 
the letters. Look up the ad., and if you need a new paper- 
cutter knife, or are liable to want one within the next few 
months, take advantage of this offer. 





AN ORDER FOR TYPE FOR MANILA. 

The order for the type and printing material for the new 
Government printing-office for Manila was placed with the 
American Type Founders Company. This extends the field of 
usefulness, and sends the popular American type faces forth on 
a mission of education and civilization. Our new brethren 
will shortly have a still further illustration of the American 
idea of the way to develop a nation, for the modern printing- 
office not only represents the art preservative, but has also 
come to be regarded as the most potent factor in building up a 
nation. 





THE LACKAWANNA RAILROAD. 

Passengers traveling between New York and Chicago, or 
New York and St. Louis, or vice versa, can take no better 
line between New York and Buffalo than the Lackawanna 
Railroad. This road passes through some of the most noted 
scenic portions of New York State and northeastern Penn- 
syivania, and in train service is unexcelled by any other line. 
Connections are made at Buffalo with the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad (Nickel Plate Route) for Chicago and 
the West, and also at Buffalo with the Wabash Railroad for 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City. Information con- 
cerning this railroad can be obtained of any of its local agents, 
or of T. W. Lee, General Passenger Agent, New York city. 





A FINE SET OF SAMPLES. 


William Freund & Sons, Chicago, whose advertisement 
appears on page 171, have issued a very fine set of samples of 
copperplate engraving and steel-die embossing. The line com- 
prises seven three-leaf folders made of gray mounting stock, 
to which are attached the samples of the various kinds of work. 
These are all enclosed in a neat box. A card hanger, reading, 
“Latest Styles in Embossed Stationery” accompanies the out- 
fit. This card is intended to hang in the office of printers 
taking orders for this character of work. The line includes 
club invitations, wedding invitations, steel-die embossing, 
social invitations, calling cards, announcements and invitations. 
A printer with such a set of samples as these can certainly 
please the most fastidious customer —one who wants some- 
thing better than ordinary letterpress printing. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, | each additional 10 words or less 
25 cents, for the ‘‘ Situations Wanted ”’ department; or 80 cents for 20 
words or less, each additional 19 words or less 40 cents, under any of the 
other headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the 
order to insure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads. 
received later than the 20th of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. 





BOOKS. 





ADDRESS FRANK A. CUNNINGHAM, 
ticulars on practical embossing. 


Williamsport. Pa., for par- 





AMERICAN PRINTER, monthly, 20 cents a copy, $2 a year. Publicity 
for Printers, $1. Book of 133 specimens of Job Composition, 50 
cents. Send to J. CLYDE OSWALD, 150 Nassau street, New York. 


BOOK OF DESIGNS FROM TYPE, by Ed S. Ralph. We have secured 

the entire edition of this book, w hich was so popular a short time ago, 
and will fill orders at the old price of 50 cents, postpaid, as long as the 
books last. THE INLAND PRINTER COMP: ANY. 


CON TESTS IN TYPOGR:~ APHIC AL ARR. ANG EMENT, Vv olume. I, con- 

taining 230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THE 
INLAND Printer, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. Con- 
tains in addition to the designs, the decisions of the judges, and is a 
valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMP ANY. 


CONTESTS IN TY POG R: AP! HICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume _ II, 

containing 128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by THE 
INLAND Printer, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. 
Contains in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges and names 
of contestants, and is a valuable collection for comparison and study. 25 
cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of design- 

ing and illustrating in connection with typography. Containing com- 
plete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the 
beginner as well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, editor 
of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. 
240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by 

the latest known methods, containing historical review of the subject, 
full description of the tools and machinery required, and complete 
instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, 
editor ‘‘ Electrotyping and Stereotyping Department” of THe INLAND 
Bot eg pages; cloth, $1.50, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
CoO) ANY 


ESTIMATING BY PERCENTAGE, by Henry E. Seeman. An exposi- 
tion of a method of estimating profit and expense by percentage which 

has been in successful use for several years. Reprinted from THe 

INLAND PRINTER. 10 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


FACSIMILE LINOTYPE KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy manila, 
being an exact reproduction as to size and location of keys of the 
ce pooraer machine. 25 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
FACSIMILE SIMPLEX KEYBOARDS, printed on heavy ledger paper, 
showing position of all keys, with instructions for manipulation; 15 
cents, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


FIFTEEN CENTS TO CLOSE OUT.— Printer’s Cyclopedia; 80 pages 

valuable recipes; ink reducers, varnishes, tables, padding and roller 
compositions, embossing, etc.; only a few left. A. PEMBERTON, 
Sloan, New York. 


























MODERN TYPE DISPLAY.—The latest and best book on artistic job 

composition published. Its ‘eighty pages contain about 140 up-to-date 
examples of letter-heads, bill-heads, envelopes, statements, cards and other 
samples of commercial work, with reading matter fully describing the 
different classes of work and making many helpful a for the 
proper composition of commercial work. Compiled and edited by Ed S. 
Ate “ae 7% by 9% inches. 50 cents) THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 





PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions 

for producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone; with 
chapters on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork. No pains 
have been spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has 
been avoided. No theories are advanced. Profuse examples show the 
varied forms of engraving, the three-color process being very beautifully 
illustrated, with progressive proofs. Light-brown buckram, gold embossed. 
140 pages. $2. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PRESSWORK —A manual | of practice ee, priate pressmen and press- 

room apprentices. 3y William J. ly. The only complete and 
authentic work on the subject ever pullished. Full cloth, 96 pages. 
$1.50. THE INLAND PRINTE R COMPANY 


PRINTERS’ TRADE SECRETS —All the late, easy methods of e engrav- 

ing, ‘‘anybody can make cuts,” etc.; photoengraving, zinc etching, 
chalk plates, embossing, padding "glues; a host of other recipes, proc- 
esses, etc.; new edition, illustrated, 50 cents; why pay $1. Contents 
for stamp. A. GAINES, Mendon, Mich. 


PROOFREADING, a series of essays for readers and their employers, 
and for authors and editors, by F. Horace Teall, critical proofreader 
and editor on the Century and Standard Dictionaries, and editor ‘* Proof- 
room Notes and Queries Department”? of THe INLAND PRINTER. _100 
pages; cloth, $1, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


PROPER FINGERING OF THE LINOTYPE KEYBOARD, by C. H. 
Cochrane. The system set forth in this pamphlet is based on the 
number of times a given letter or character appears in actual use, together 
with the position of the most frequently used keys on the Linotype in 
their relation to the fingers. 10 cents.) THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 
THE _AVOID-LOSS JOB ‘CAL CULATOR ‘for smaller sized printing- 
offices in city or country enables correct estimating, shows right price 
for any kind of printing, prevents losses where competition prevails; 
postpaid, 25 cents. R. DE LOUDON, 545 Fulton street, Chicago. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CUT AND ORNAMENT BOOK; new 
enlarged edition, 208 pages; 














over 1,800 cuts for advertisements, blot- 
ters, head and tail pieces, initials and ornaments, some of which you may 
need on your next job. Free to firms making request on their own 
letter-heads. CPets 


THE LINOTYPE MANUAL, by Charles les Seaward. ~ Gives detailed 

instruction concerning the proper adjustment and care of the Lino- 
type, illustrated with half-tone cuts showing all the principal parts of the 
machine, together with diagrams of the keyboard and other information 
necessary for erecting, operating and taking care of the machines. 88 
pages, cloth; $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


THE THEORY OF OVERLAYS, by C. H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 

ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY. 


TRITE SAYINGS —A compilation of one thousand of the “ condensed 

utterances of wisdom” in every-day use, arranged in alphabetical 
order for ease of reference; will interest the curious and furnish “‘ say- 
ings”? for those who wish to use them; 50 cents, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 








HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers. By T. B. Will- 

iams. This book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of 
book forms, and shows in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the 
sheet for each form, with concise peggy Several chapters are 
devoted to **‘ making ’”’ the margins. 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, 
flexible, gold side stamp. $1. THE. INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 


HOW TO MAKE CUTS.— Complete directions for engraving, stereo- 

typing and finishing chalk plates, enabling any one to make cuts of 
any description in one or many colors at a very small cost. Description 
of improved tools and proofs showing printing effects, with privilege of 
instruction by mail. Learn cutmaking and increase your ability to 
earn money. Send 25 cents to the CHALK PLATE COMPANY, 110 
North Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 
IMPOSITION, stone work, quickly learned. 

bered. 25 cents, silver. FREDERICK W. 
ford street, Hartford, Conn. 
INTERNATIONAL BOOKBINDER, 10 cents per copy, $1 per. year, 

issued monthly; only journal devoted exclusively to bookbinding in 
the United States. J. L. FEENEY, publisher, 425 G street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C 








This system easily remem- 
CLOUGH, 62 Hunger- 





BOOK BINDERY for sale at a bargain; “90d location; write for par- 


ticulars. WM. SLYKE, Amsterdam, 


EXPERIENCED PARTY wishes to start responsible house in the 
leather and novelty advertising business, either at a stated salary or 
salary and commission on business transacted. N 625. 


FOR SALE —A first-class printing-office at a great bargain; 
N 476. 

FOR SALE — Daily and Sunday newspaper and _ renee 
igan city, good field, excellent opportunity. N 428 


FOR SALE — Democratic newspaper; legal county printer; clearing 
$1,000 per year, can be increased; $550 takes it; $250 down, balance 

to suit; must be sold at once. Send stamp to J. P. MILLER, Paines- 

ville, Ohio. 

FOR SALE — Electrotype foundry, with excellent trade, at a bargain if 
taken at once; have done over $5,000 worth of business this year; 

interested parties kindly write for information. N 152. 

FOR SALE — Fine job-printing office; 
ber, folder, wire stitcher, type mostly new; 








large city. 





live Mich- 











gasoline engine, job- 


cylinder, 
N 722. 


a bargain. 





MAKING READY ON JOB PRESSES, by Charles H. Cochrane. A 
pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with make-ready as applied to platen 
presses; full instructions are given in regard to impression, tympan, 
overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribution, etc. Sent, 
postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 





FOR SALE — Fine small job-printing office; can be seen in operation; 


a bargain; partnership considered. N 710. 


FOR SALE — Interest 
plant; molder preferred; 





paying electrotype 
W 550. 


in modern, established, 
write for particulars. 








i you wish to improve the appearance of a cover, 
hanger, calendar, etc., either printed or lithographed, 
give it the Stipple Effect. We do this work in best style 
in several patterns. Write for Samples and Prices on Various Quantities. 


THE AMERICAN EMBOSSING CO. 


418-422 SYCAMORE STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Roller Embossing 


FOR THE TRADE 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 








FOR SALE — Small printing business; established trade, 30 years; to 
be sold on account of owner’s death. N 692. 


-FOR SALE —Well- .* job-printing plant in Mansfield, Ohio; 
for terms address S. S., 114 Park avenue, Mansfield, Ohio. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE —A bargain; country newspaper and job plant 
in Indiana village; established 25 years. N 635. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR would like to put Linotypes in book or news- 
paper office. N 703. 


PRINTERS — If interested in an art illustrated advertising sheet for 

the holidays, send stamps for sample of ‘“ Ideal Masterpieces.” The 
finest and cheapest sheet on the market $12 per 1,000, 8 pages). The 
advertisements can be printed in by any competent printer, who can 
make as much with 3 days’ work on this sheet as in 3 weeks or ordinary 
profit on printing. We sell it to but one party in a place. GRIFFITH, 
AXTELL & CADY COMPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 


SIX-COLUMN newspaper and job-printing, fully equipped and estab- 
lished in a thriving Illinois town of 1,500, will be sold for half 
price if taken before December 1. N 709. 


WANTED — By practical, all-round bookbinder, to purchase bindery 
in West, or will buy half interest in printing and binding establish- 
ment. N 714. 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, complete plant, established 20 years, good 
location, big bargain now. Write A. E. HYRE, Internal Revenue 
Office, Cleveland, Ohio. 





























FOR SALE. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


ag ga AND PRINTING MACHINERY bought, sold and 
xchanged, entire plants purchased; correspondence solicited. 
H ENRY C. ISAACS, 10-12 Bleecker street, New York. 


COMPLETE PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE VERY CHEAP; practi- 
cally new, and much of it never used; 5 job presses, paper-cutter, 
imposing stones, standing galleys, steel run ‘cabinets; 200 Ibs. new body 
type; 1,400 lbs. spaces, quads, leads, slugs and metal furniture; fine line 
ats gl “se for cataloguee BUFFALO ENVELOPE COMPANY, 
uffalo, N. Y. 


COTTRELL 

size 33 by 47, table distribution, 
use about 2 years; price $825. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


CLIPPER 8 by 12 job press; 3 form rollers, throw-off; first-class con- 
dition; $50. E. BRUMBACK, Silver City, N. M. 


FOR SALE — Cottrell & Sons stop cylinder, 38 by 54, with 6 form rol- 
lers, table and cylinder distribution, rear fly delivery; also press of 
same description, 37 by 52, with front chain delivery; price low. N 690. 


can guar- 














MONARCH DRUM CYLINDER in 
speed 1,600 hour; 
BENNETT PRINTING 


perfect condition; 
bought new, in 


HOUSE, 











FOR SALE Large electrotyper’s dynamo, used 18 months; 
antee it; write for particulars. N 550. 


FOR SALE — One Cincinnati Type Foundry Washington hand press, 
platen 23 by 37, bed 27 by 41, press in first-class condition; one 
5,000-candle-power automatic-feed ype, gig ool on lamp for 
alternating current (J. B. Colt & Co. make), lamp in splendid condition 
and a bargain to whoever gets it. THE SPRINGFIELD ENGRAVING 
CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
FOR SALE —Whole bookbinding outfit; 
tools; have been used about 5 months. 
N’ 255. 
FOR SALE —2 electric focusing lamps (Baker & Fox), used only few 
weeks, cheap; no use for them. N 716. 
FOR SALE — 7 Kelton D steelplate presses; also 1 1-horse-power Otto 
gas engine and a routing machine. C. F. BEATTY, 35 West Fourth 
street, New York. 


FOR SALE CHEAP — Conese improved Country —— printing- 
press; bed 26% by 31. SUYDA 22 Union Square, New York city. 


MACHINERY BARGAINS — Folding machines, wire stitcher, gilding 
press, 6-horse-power engine, etc.; write for full particulars. N 365. 


$150 SCHRAUBSTADTER ROUTER for sale very cheap, good as new; 
also saw and trimmer. N 129. 








standing press, shear and 
For full particulars address 


























HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 


A PHOTO RETOUCHER —An artist of exceptional all-round ability, 

and an expert on mechanical subjects; must be able to use air 
brush; applications from those not having recognized ability of a high 
order will not be considered; write fully, giving references, and state 
salary expected; correspondence treated confidentially. N 695. 
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lettering and mechanical work. 
COMPANY, 214 South 


ARTIST WANTED 
PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE 
Eleventh street, Philadelphia. 
ENGRAVER WANTED on half-tones; must be first-class. 
CHROMOTYPE ENGRAVING COMPANY, 214 South 
street, Philadelphia. 


ENGRAVERS WANTED — Copperplate, on Roman, Old English and 
block lettering; also letter engraver on steel dies for commercial 
work; permanent positions. Address with samples, and state terms, 

WM. FREUND & SONS, 176 State street, Chicago. 


HARRIS PRESSMAN WANTED —We want, either temporarily or 

permanently (depending on the man), a pressman who thoroughly 
understands the Harris Automatic press; please write us, giving expe- 
rience, reference, and wages desired. Address BRANDON PRINTING 
COMPANY, Nashville, Tenn. 


PHOTOENGRAVER — First-class operator, with practical experience at 
all branches of processwork — one accustomed to handling first-class 

half-tone work — excellent opening for proficient, conscientious man. 

es ge with full particulars as to past experience and salary expected. 
2. 


One good on 
ENGRAVING 





PHOTO- 
Eleventh 














PRESSMAN — Expert half-tone man, natural machinist, careful, prompt, 
sober and industrious, capable of taking charge of Babcock Dispatch, 
Scott pony and jobbers. N 685. 


—_ sm capable lithographic salesman for Michigan and Indiana. 
a 








WANTED —A first-class finisher of vignetted half-tone plates; one 

whose experience has been along the lines of mechanical subjects 
preferred; submit proofs to A. MUGFORD, Engraver and Electrotyper, 
Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED — First-class job compositor, also experienced stone-man, 
for large book and job office; permanent positions and good wages 
to the right men. N 744. 


WANTED —An experienced salesman who has extensive acquaintance 
among the printers and publishers of the West; must be practical 
printer and capable of representing a first-class house. N 262. 


WANTED — Binder, experienced on edition, pamphlet and general work, 
to take charge; must be thoroughly up to date and able to get out 
good work at least possible cost; must be able to” estimate. N 706 


WANTED — Commercial artist who. has had experience in a variety 
work and can furnish us proofs of same. LOS ANGELES P oro. 
ENGRAVING COMPANY, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WANTED — Engraver on stone; man who can make his own sketches 
and do good lettering, views of buildings, etc., can get permanent 
position with good salary. N 511. 


WANTED — First-class copperplate engraver; a rapid script cutter can 
get = position with large house. W 511. 


WANTE to sell direct 
ne a line of fine chromo calendars for 1903. 
v A_ splendid opportunity for live, hustling salesmen. 
C. W. GIRSCH. 84 Chambers street, New York city. 


WANTED — First-class up-to-date assistant who understands the laying 
out of fine type designs for catalogue work, and who is proficient in 

estimating and keeping cost. Address the REPUBLICAN PUBLISH- 

ING COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio. 

WANTED — Good foreman of composing-roo room morning ‘daily; 
competent, sober and steady, and well recommended. N 693. 


WANTED — Printers to try for prizes in second cover contest. For 
particulars address NATIONAL PRINTER-JOURNALIST, Caxton 

building, Chicago. 

WANTED —Two blank-book forwarders on three-quarters and full- 
bound work. DORSEY PRINTING CO., Dallas, Texas. 

WANTED —Two commercial job-printers for the better class of work. 
DORSEY PRINTING CO., Dallas, Texas. 


WANTED —Two rulers for the better class ‘of commercial, 
county work. DORSEY PRINTING CO., Dallas, Tex. 























to consumers from 
Exclusive territory 
Address 











must be 














bank and 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


A YOUNG PRINTER of over 4 years’ n 
offices wishes to finish his trade in first-class city office; 

and samples on request. N 726. - ies 

AD. COMPOSITOR wants position in some reliable printery; original 
ideas, swift and neat; employed at present, but wants to change; 

can read proof. N 694. 

ALL-ROUND PRINTER, 22 years’ experience, good executive ability, 
desires foremanship newspaper or job-office; reliable, competent 

every way. W 374. 

ALL-ROUND BOOKBINDER wants ace as foreman; 
experience, 6 years’ as foreman. N 699 

AN ALL-ROUND UNION PRINTER, 30 years old, proficient as Lino- 
type operator, proofreader, ad. man or make-up, desires situation in 

up-to-date office; sober, steady and reliable; references. N 732. 





experience in good country 
references 











15 years’ 











ALL-ROUND YOUNG MAN wants position in a blank-book bindery or 
printing house; useful on all kinds of work, or can take charge; 
best references. W 155. 





< STEEL DIE = 





[ MBOSSING MACHINES 


THE BLACKHALL MEG. CO., 12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N. Y- 
2-8 


Operated by steam-power. 


Takes dies up to 2x 4 inches. Price, $1, OOO 


We have in operation five Power Steel- Die Presses doing Em- 
bossing for the trade. 

We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 


Complete Bindery Outfits furnished promptly. 














SITUATIONS WANTED. 





BOOKB INDE R- AND RULER desires situation; sober and reliable; 


references. N 471. 


re Y LINDER PRE SSM: AN wants position; can handle all 
work and take charge; references. N 742. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN would like position ‘outside of Chicago; can 
handle any kind of cylinder work and job work. N 724. 


EMPLOYERS If in need of a working foreman for your composing- 
room address, giving particulars, N 712. 


EXPERIENCED NEWS AND BOOK COMPOSITOR (woman), rapid, 
correct, some experience on Linotype, averaging 4,500 minion. Box 

664, Waterbury, Conn. 

EXPERT MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires propositions from offices 
iooking for extraordinary production, either time or piece; would 

act exclusively as operator, machinist, or operator-machinist; wages by 

cither plan must be in accerdance with abilities; outline your plan thor- 

eughly. N 728. 

FIRST-CLASS ALL-ROUND ELECTROTYPER, in charge at present, 
desires to change; satisfactory reason for same. N 734. 


FIRST-CLASS RELIABLE JOB COMP OSITOR wants to change; 20 
years’ experience; original, up to date; all kinds of work. N 374. 
FIRST-CLASS WORKING FOREMAN wants steady situation ; under- 

stands buying, estimating; all classes work; 26 years’ experience; 
results guaranteed; Northwest preferred; married, sober, reliable; first- 
class references; union. N 645. 
FOREMAN Position 
familiar with paper, 





kinds of 











first-class job-printer as foreman; 


wanted by 
die cutting, etc. N 697. 


folding boxes, 











IALF-TONE FINISHER, now foreman in Boston, wants steady posi- 
tion in California about December 1; sober, reliable, union. N 700. 

HALF-TONE F INISHE R open for permanent position. N 148. 

JOB PRIN’ rE R Practical all-round man, with 20 years’ experience, 


well-equipped office in Oregon or Washington 
good pressman, familiar with make-up on 
N 576. 


wishes to change; 
preferred; up-to-date job man, 
daily or weekly; sober and steady. 











L INOT Y PE MAC HINIST is open for situation; reliable in every way. 
N 664. 

LINOTYPE MACHINIST, many years experience, aunt newspaper 
and book office, would like to make change. N 346 

LINOTYPE MACHINIST Position by a man who is an_ expert 


machinist and is competent to take full ‘charge of Linotype room; has 
the executive ability to maintain system and discipline; first-class book 
office preferred; unquestionable references. N 580. 
LINOTYPE MACHINIST, 
sober, good reference; 
sonable. N 642. 
LINOTYPE OPERATOR 
can take care of machine. 
LINOTYPE OPERATOR 
can make all changes, 
position to further perfect himself; 





experience as operator, strictly 
preferred; work rea- 


8 months’ 
weekly or small daily 





desires position; married, sober, steady; 


N 687 
with 1 year’s experience around machine, 
and 3 months’ experience as operator, wishes 
steady and reliable. N 723. 














LINOTYP E OP E RATOR-MACHINIST —Thoroughly competent, book 
or news, swift on keyboard, desires position; best references; sober, 

accurate. N 691. 

LINOTY P E OPERATOR-MACHINIST; union; book or news; clean 


and accurz ate; average speed; _sober; prefer West. N 647. 
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first-class man; 


SITUATION WANTED 
will go anywnere; 12 years 

SITUATION WANTED — Up-to-date half-tone photographer, first-class 
all-round man, wants position. N 214. 


SOLICITOR - 


years’ experience with large line of customers. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
grade work profitably, desires change; 

proofreading, etc. N 651. 

WANTED — First-class printer desires to change; 15 years’ experience in 
all-round work; temperate and steady; English and German; a place 

where good, clean work is appreciated is desired; union. N 633. 

WANTED — Position by assistant pressman; can make ready on one 
or two platen presses. Box 800, Des Moines, Iowa. 

WANTED — Situation as manager of printing, binding and blank-book 
plant, by young man thoroughly experienced and competent in every 

particular. N 659. 

WANTED — Situation by half-tone photographer of wide experience 
in the best commercial shops in the country. N 7or. 

WANTED — Strictly temperate married man desires position as business 
manager or manager subscription department; experienced book- 

keeper; references. N 735. han 

YOUNG MAN with 3 years’ experience as commercial designer, desires 
permanent position with photoengraving house at reasonable salary. 

N 733. 

YOUNG M AN, 6 years’ experience country office, desires to improve his 
abilities in job composition; moderate salary. N 696. 


-Stereotyper and pressman, 
’ experience. N 632. 








Can secure good contracts for responsible house; several 


_N 704. 





Competent man, with ability to “handle high- 
well up on stock, estimates, 





























NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE — My list is composed of bargains in every 

State in the Union. If you do not find what you want here, make 
your wants known and you will receive = and courteous treatment. 
The following are only a few: Colo., $2,800, ind. weekly, quick, less; 
Ky., $6,500, ind. ev., pop. 8,000; Mo., "$1, 050, rep. weekly, pop. 1,700; 
Wis., $15,000 ind. d. & w., inquire; Mich., $5,000, ind. weekly, time 
one-fourth; Ind., $2,000, dem. weekly, pop. 5,000; Mo., $3,500, rep. d. 
& w., will sell half; Minn., $5,000, rep. wey quick, less; Ind., $3,500, 
half int., dem. d. '& w., inquire; Ill., $2,900, rep. Co. seat, half ‘cash; 
Ill., $2,000, rep. weekly, discount for. cash; IIl., $4,500, dem. d. & 
semi-weekly; Ohio, $550, dem. weekly, time on $2 503 Ohio, $875, ind. 





weekly, time on $375; Iowa, $1,500, rep. weekly, quick, pop. 5,000; 
Iowa, $3,000, dem. Co. seat weekly, good time; Fla., $1,800, dem. 
weekly, half $1,000; Mo., $8,500, dem. d. & w., inquire; IIl., $3,000, 


ind. weekly, building included: La., $25,000, ind.-dem. d. & w., inquire 
(half int. in this $25,000 plant *will be sold to right man for $12,500, and 
it is the chance of a lifetime for the right man); Ind., $10,000, rep. 
d. & w., half $5,000; Ohio, $9,000, Ger. dem. weekly, building goes; Mo., 
$3,000, * three-fourths int, rep. d. & w., pop. 10,000; Neb., $1,500, rep. 
weekly, time on $500; Kan., $1, 7, rep. Co. seat weekly, pop. 8,000; 
Tex., $1,500 ind. weekly, inquire; N. J., $3,000, dem. weekly, pop. 12,000; 
Okla., $4,200, dem. Co. seat, $2,100 for half; Va., $8,000, ind. -dem. 
Co. seat, good terms. Correspondence invited and strictly confidential. 
Sellers, protect your interests by employing a broker. Buyers, buy 
through a broker and have full particulars of a plant hefore expending 
money looking up ‘dead ones.” A. H. SMITH, Newspaper Broker, 
Earlville, Ill. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


ONE 11 by 14 or_10 by 12 175 cross-line ruled screen; give make and 
lowest price. N 705. 











MACHINIST OP ERATOR, now employed, 
accurate; understé ands machine thoroughly; 


MAC HINIST -OPE RATOR wants position; 
machines in new plant or take charge; 
fast operator; wants change from present position; 

Y 43. 
MAKE-UP wants situation on daily paper; quick and capable, 7 years’ 
experience on large daily, 5 years’ assistant foreman. N 731 


NEWS AND JOB PRINTER, experience; young married 
man, strictly sober and reliable; can take charge. N 730. 


ORIGINAL AND ARTISTIC JOB MAN, 
foremanship of medium-sized city job office preferred. 


PHOTOENGRAVER, understanding all branches of work, including 
3-color, wants position in South or Southwest; has outfit for all 
classes of work; references given and required. N 653. 


POSITION as manager or foreman; medium or small jobbing plant; 
experienced, thorough, competent; age 38. N_ 737. 

PRACTICAL WEB PRESSMAN AND STEREOTYPER wants posi- 

tion; married, best of references, union, strictly first-class. N 344. 


desires change; rapid ~ 
best of references. N 57 





would install one to three 
machinist of experience and 
splendid references. 


10 years’ 
union; 





sober, reliable, references; 
N 720. 














P RE SSMAN 18 years’ experience, first-class half-tone, catalogue; 
good stock cutter, all-round man; prefer to take charge; married, 
steady and strictly sober, good reference. N 608. 


PRINTER, all-round, 
and straight compositor and stone hand, 
would like steady position at fair wages; go anywhere; 
references. N 713. 
PRINTER, up to date, thoroughly intimate with every kind of work, 
extensive experience as foreman and superintendent, obtaining best 
possible results, intima ate with binding, correct estimator, desires position; 
minimum, $25 wees.v; no objectionable habits; location unimportant. 
N 165. 





10 years cylinder and job pressman, 6 years job 
cut stock, fine embossing, 
temperate; good 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A COLD PROCESS STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $13.50 and up, saves 

type from unnecessary wear. No heating of type. White-on-black 
and granotype engraving methods, both for $2.50. Booklet and _ speci- 
mens for stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 kL. Thirty-third st., New York. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring and etch- 
ing process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, are easily 
and quickly made by the unskilful on common sheet zinc. Price of proc- 
ess, $1. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagerstown, Indiana, U. S. A. 


CONVENIENT DEVICE — Paper-cutter knives need not be taken out 

of the machine to whet or sharpen with Hoerner’s ‘ Little Wonder! ” 
Only $3: cash with order, $2.85. Send for circular. Sold by dealers, or 
by J. S. HOERNER, Highland, IIl. 


DRESSKELL-JUPP PAPER CO., Detroit, Mich., « carry stock of print- 
ers’ supplies; manufacturers not represented ‘should send catalogue 
and discount sheets. * 


LEARN HALF- TONE E NGRAV ING —A course of instruction by mail, 

giving full details of the only practical method of making half-tones 
with small investment of capital PHILADELPHIA ENGRAVING 
CO., 112-114 North Ninth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LINOTYPE OPERATING AND MECHANISM TAUGHT —The only 

Linotype School giving practical instruction in both operating and 
mechanism; students can enter any time; references, Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Co., New York city; write for terms. WASHINGTON LINO- 
TYPE SCHOOL, 610 G street, Washington, 


PERFECTION PAD CASES for statements, note-heads, 
bill-heads; no more padding necessary; write for price list. 
THAL BROS., 140 Monroe street, Chicago. 


PUBLISH a house journal for your shop. We supply the copy at 
reasonable rates. Write for particulars on your business stationery. 
THE PUBLIC EYE, Madison, Wis. aegis. 























letter-heads, 
ROSEN- 








SITUATION W AN TED by all-round country printer; 10 years’ expe- 

rience in all departments; sober, reliable, married; straight salary 
or salary and per cent of profits; make offer. H. G. PEAT, Drawer H, 
Ravenna, Ohio. 


SITUATION W AN’ rE D by young man with 3 months’ experience as 
machinist-operator. N 739. 














STEREOTYPING PAPER, hot or cold process; for best pests use pre 
pared face and backs manufactured by FRIEDRICH SCHREINER, 

Plainfield, N. J. 

STOCK CUTS fer advertising any business. If you are interested send 
for catalogues) BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY, Fifth avenue and 

Washington street, Chicago. 






































Will cover more surface than 
a dollar’s worth of any other 


A dollar’s worth of i; " 
R. R. B. Padding Glue mi widest bene 


5 and 10 Ib. pails, 16c. perlb. Robt. R. Burrage, 35 Frankfort St., N. Y. 


LINOTYPE SUPPLIES 


ab geen | "semepuare: to linotype machines can be ordered from this office. 
Orders will have prompt and careful attention. J. W. SUTHERLAND, 960 Monon 
Bldg., Chicago, the only supply house authorized by Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 


POSTAL CARD BOUGHT IF UNCANCELED, PRINTED OR 
WRITTEN ON ONE OR BOTH SIDES. 

POSTAL SUPPLY CO. 96 5th AVE. CHICAGO. 

ILLUSTRATIONS Our cut catalogue (fifth edition), 

represents the best collection of 

, half-tone and line cuts for advertising and illustrating pur- 

‘j, poses in the world. Hundreds of beautiful illustrations. 


/’ Complete catalogue 50 cents (refunded) 
‘ SPATULA PUB. CO., 77 Sudbury St., Boston. 























A standard of uniformity for Spelling, Punctu- 
ating, Capitalizing, Abbreviating, Compound- 
ing, Divisions, Tabular Work, Use of Figures, 
and kindred things. Leather, vest-pocket size ; 
6-point, 76 pages, indexed, 50 cents. Specimen 
pages free. University Ptg. Co., Bellevue, Neb. 

Overlay Knife with ad- 


OVERLAY KNIFE everns'knice’ 


Every blade warranted 15 2-cent stamps or equivalent. 


Columbia Knife Works, 606 N. Humboldt Street, Chicago 


Stereotyping Boxes Mishes auality and lowest 
Chalk Plates, Etc. Pine. ieee 


ranted. Catalogue free 


THE CHALK PLATE Co., 110 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


GRAPHITE « nea’ 


MACHINES 


It beats anything you ever saw 
SAMPLE FREE 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
noe ~--- Mailing List 


aes 
NEWSDEALERS 

We have a list of the most important and responsible booksellers 
and newsdealers of the United States — 3,500 names and addresses 
in type corrected to date. One set of proofs on mailing paper will 
be sent postpaid on receipt of $10.00. Address 


The Inland Printer Co. 


212-214 Monroe Street 9 gd og CHICAGO 
~ Gasoline 


: AY Olds Engines 


ag Are Safe 


Because the gasoline supply is below the 
engine and can be pumped up only as fast 
as used, the oversupply returning by over- 
flow pipe, which if plugged will stop the 
engine. Write for catalogue, it describes 
them in detail. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 
1298 Jefferson Avenue DETROIT. MICHIGAN 





MEDERMUT’S 
TYPOGRAPHIC 
boy @ ohn 51010) 5 « 









For 30 days—The finest 





























CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








WE MAKE We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
system in casting, with the finest steel moulds, 

THE BEST = — solid, perfect rollers by the best 
ormulas. 

THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 

BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 
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Schlegel’s Specialties 


PATENT ALUMINUM-GOLD BRONZES; perfectly dry, highest brilliancy, dura- 
bility, and cover thirty per cent more than any other bronze. 

O. S. ELASTIC BRONZE PRINTING AND EMBOSSING SIZE. 

PATENT ALUMINUM IMITATION GOLD LEAF in XX Deep, Lemon and Light 
Gold Shades, for hot or cold embossing (can be done ona regular printing 
press; write for directions). , : : 

EUREKA STAMPING SIZE for hot embossing on paper, silk, satin, wood, etc. 

INKS for printing, lithographing, embossing, steel die embossing, paging 
and numbering. Schlegel’s Two-Impression Snow-White Printing Ink. 


Oscar Schlegel, 224-230 Canal Street, New York 











Japanese G&G Chinese 
PAPERS = 


French or Imitation Japan 
Imitation Leathers 


Lionel Moses, Importer 
66-68 DUANE ST., NEW YORK 
Branch, 149-151 Fifth Ave. Telephone connections 

















Writing Papers 


A very select line for Printers, Publishers and 
Bookbinders, including the following well-known brands: 
LEDGER PAPERS — Scotch, Defendum, Chicago, Commerce. 
BOND PAPERS— Parson’s, Old Hampden, London, Hickory, 
English, Chicago. LINEN PAPERS—Hornet, Kenmore, Lotus. 
Extra Superfines, Fines, Etc. Parson’s White and Colored, Elmo 
Colored, Acorn, Somerset, Lulu, Noble, Pasco. Send for Samples. 


Chicago Paper Comp’y 


273=275-277 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 








THE ONLY AUTOMATIC, ECONOMICAL 
AND SAFE POWER FOR PRINTERS. 


Our 3 H. P. KEROSENE ENGINE will run one 
large newspaper press, six jobbers, one paper cutter, 
one stitching machine, and typesetting machine, with 
three gallons of common kerosene oil per day. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 
Made in sizes from 1 to 4goII. P. Send for catalogue. 
A. MIETZ 


128-138 Mott St.. NEW YORK CITY. 











Clipping Newspapers 
is our business © & 


We are supplying busy people daily with all the best 
things printed on topics of interest, from over 15,000 news- 
papers and magazines. 

Our special service of BUSINESS INFORMATION 
tells you where to catch new trade. 


Send stamp for booklet which tells all about it. 





Consolidated Press Clipping Co. 
100 Lake Street, Chicago. 


THE BURIAL OF THE @PPRENTICE 


The Errors of Trades-unionism; The New Union; The Shorter Workday and Other Essays 
By HENRY W. CHEROUNY. 
Price, 25c. Five and more copies, 15c. each. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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IN AMERICA 


Domestic 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
Imported == 1902 Ss 
CALENDARS, HANGERS, 
CALENDAR PADS 


Send for Price List and 
Discount Sheets 


Etc. 


Sample line of B. T. Photo Print Calendars, $0.50 


A FEW NOVELTIES 


Samples sent on receipt of price. 
express, $1.0 00 


> Bennett- 





Novelty Catalogue 
Picture Cards . Mailed Free 
Art Blotters 

Imported Souvenir Calendars 
Burbank Indian Calendar 

Riddle Book 

Paper Napkins . 
Christmas and New Year Folders 
Comical Folders ‘ : . 
Desk Calendar 

Dri Aw ing Books 

“Sure Cure for That Tired Feeling” 
Color Photos, America’s New Possessions ‘ 
Stick Pin Thermometers : ; ee 
Smoker's Joy—Desk Novelty, 
Hat Brush ° ° 





mailed, 


Specialties for 
Advertisers 
334 Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Successful Mailing Wrapper 


ADDRESSED 
FLAT 


POSTAGE AND 
LABOR 


The Polly Mailing Wrapper 
The only adjustable, compact and safe Wrapper . 

For Mailing Calendars, Catalogues, Blue Prints, 
Hangers, Engravings, Lithographs, etc. 

Contents can be removed without injury. Return card printed free of 


charge, thus saving you the expense of labels. Any size and quantity 
made to order. Send for samples and quotations. Manufactured by 


The Polly Wrapper Co. 


514-515 Monadnock Building, Chicago. 


























The Durant Counters 


ge have been on 

the market 

for twenty-two years 

Sachs and never equaled 


For Sale by All Typefounders and Dealers 





























INLAND PRINTER 
BROCHURES 


ESTIMATING BY PERCENTAGE—20 pp. 
THE THEORY OF OVERLAYS—18 pp. 


PROPER FINGERING OF THE LINOTYPE 
KEYBOARD-—20 pp. 


MAKING READY ON JOB PRESSES—28 pp. 


C 


Valuable and profitable Pamphlets which should 
be in the hands of printers and others. 
Price 10 cents each, postpaid, or the four mailed 


to one address for 30 cents. Order at once. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 





THE ROBERT DICK 


MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 

in less than an_ hour. 

Latest record, 200 papers 

in less than a minute. No 

office complete without it. 


For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


Rey. Robert Dick Estate 


139 W. TUPPER ST. 
PRICE, $20.25, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
WITHOUT ROYALTY 





BOUND VOLUMES 


Of The Inland Printer 
At Less than Cost. 
Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887 ; Volume 


XV, April, 1895, to September, 1895; Volume XVII, April, 
1896, to September, 1896. 


$1.00 Each 


The information in these books is worth many times the price, which 
does not cover cost of binding. Order early if you wish to secure one. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


Transportation to be 
paid by the purchaser. 








a 


BOOKBINDERS 
Color Blocking Press 


For Power 
entirely automatically 
working. 


With ONE Table ) 
With TWO Tables’ > 
With FOUR Tables | 


Ask for special information. 


KARL KRAUSE, Leipzig 


Samples and references on demand. 








Paris Exhibition, i900— Grand Prix and 
Golden Medal. 
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It Finishes Strong. 


The city of Mexico is supplied with water brought by an elaborate aqueduct 
over a distance of 37 miles. The huge affair winds its slow length along until it 
reaches the city, when it suddenly stops, as if tired. And so, for.this last half-mile, 
water-carriers convey the water on their backs to the different houses, at consider 
able expense to the users. 

It is the last half-mile that makes all the difference between completion and non- 
completion, between success and mediocrity, between large profits and a bare living. 

It is so in presses. To many printers all presses seem about alike. They do 
not see that in the few final shortcomings of so many presses lies all the difference 
between success and mediocrity in the product—between large profits and a bare 
living to the printer. 

The Cottrell Press draws out every last cent of profit, reaches up for every 


last single impression, and gives the printer all there is of profit in a job. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., 
41 Park Row, New York. 





279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 
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some (SPECIALTIES ] wc» 


WON OUR BATTLES | . 





























( Herald News Reg'd ) | ( Magnet Red ) 














( Nubian Blacks ) ( Bronstikon ) 














( Zulu Blacks } ( Killtack Dryer ) 














FOR DIE STAMPING 














FOR PHOTO "ENGRAVERS 


( Aluminum Inks } ( Bag Inks ) 


[ Our practical method of Packing INKS } 


(Fine Half-Tone Blacks) Proof Blacks ) 



























for Dealers all over the World 








SIGMUND ULLMAN Co. 


Printing Ink Makers 
NEW YorRK og go VU. S.A. 
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PARSONS BROTHERS 


Paper Merchants and Exporters 


7 Goepsemeee 287 Broadway, NEW YORK —_—_ este Eg 


Cable address, ‘‘ Normanique.’ Cable address, ‘‘ Parsobros.’’ Cable address, “‘ Unitpaper.” 


Export Agents for 


American Writing Paper Co. 


The Duncan Co. 
Geo. W. Wheelwright Paper Co. 


AND OTHERS. 


RRS A 
Fea : 

Rtg All grades of Paper, Cardboards, Box- 

boards, Printing Machinery, Printing Inks 

and everything connected with the Paper 


and Printing Trades. 








The “ACME” 
Self-Clamping 
CUTTER 


ALL SIZES 
32 in. to 72 in. in width. 



























Let us send you our 
NEW CATALOGUE 
with testimonials and 









references. .°..°..°..'. 











THE CHILD ACME 
CUTTER & PRESS C0. 


33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 






NEW YORK OFFICE - - 12 READE ST. 
O. C. A. CHILD, MANAGER 









CHICAGO OFFICE - 315 DEARBORN ST, 
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We Save You 
Money 








24-Pt. Lining $4. 108 


8 A, 20a 


DeVinne =" 


Other sizes ready soon 


Subject to 25 pee cent discount. 


SPACES AND QUADS” 


6, 8, 10, 12 and 18 pt. spaces and en quads, less 20% from list. 
6, $, 10, 12 and 18 pt. em, 2 and 3 em quads, orders less than 
50 lbs. 3314 from list; 50 lbs. or over, 50% from list. 


Spaces and quads (any body) in 5-lb. packages, assorted, 
30% from list. 


On all of above an additional discount of 5 per cent 
will be allowed for cash in 10 days. 


We sell Printers’ Cases, “Stands and C ideal Brass Rule, aide and 
Slugs, Steel Cutting Rule and Paper Cutter Knives. 


We make a specialty of supplying complete Typefoundries (Type 
Casting Mac chines, Moulds, Matrices and all tools), with instructions 
how to operate them. Catalogue on application. 


SPENCER 6G HALL, 


Typefounders & Electrotypers 
111 Hollingsworth St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Awarded Grand Prix and Two Gold Medals 
at Paris Exposition 


KAST & EHINGER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRINTING AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


SPECIALTIES: 


BRILLIANT || 3-<COLOR 


INFO| INKS 


COLORED || THE BEST 
PAPERS # # || MADE #242 




















IMPORTERS OF BRONZE POWDERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


MANUFACTURING AGENT 
Chas. Hellmuth, mae nei UNITED STATES 
OFFICE & FAcTorY, 46-48 E. Houston St., NEw YorK 


CHICAGO OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
WELLS BUILDING, 357 AND 359 SOUTH CLARK ST. 























THE HENRY O. 








LINOTYPE 
COMPOSITION 








S H E, PA R D C C) ‘i you want Linotype Com- 
e position — work that is 


perfect in character, true align- 








ment, no ‘‘ whiskers,’’ no 


PRINTERS B@ SPINDLES |e 





ADVERTISEMENT 
COMPOSITION | 


” you wish a well-designed 

and well-set advertisement, 
ask us to help you out. We 
have the type, the knowledge 
and the facilities to do the 
work properly. Ads. set and 








prices. Type, borders and 


Notice our new Linotype Composition 
Department and our Department for the 
Artistic Setting of Advertisements. :: :: 

Work from the trade is solicited. 


will lock up properly—see us. 
We charge a little more than 
some people, but the work is 
worth the difference 








SEES 











secrayped t reasonable | 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago 








rules new and up to date. 








OC ad 











WE DO EDITION BINDING OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION, EMBOSSING AND CASE- 
MAKING OF ALL KINDS FOR THE TRADE 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION 
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THE ROYCROTFTERS, OF EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 


Where Six of our Half Super Royal ‘‘Colt’s Armory’’ Presses are used. 


HE upper building is the Library; the lower the Workshop. The phenomenal rise of this enterprise, from nothing to its present 
+ i magnitude in a period of six years, is conclusive proof that Mr. Hubbard, the author of the famous ‘‘Message to Garcia’’ and 
the Chief of the Roycrofters, has practiced his own preachment —he found ‘‘room at the top’’ and is beginning to occupy it. 

We have a limited number of copies of a special edition of the ‘‘Message’’ containing a semi-advertising epilogue. This is a 
fairly representative sample of the character of work capable of being produced by ‘‘Colt’s Armory’’ presses, when operated by experts. 
We will be glad, upon request, to furnish a copy together with our catalogue; but this offer refers specifically to printers or publishers. 
The only gold medal for platen presses, the highest prize, has been awarded us by the jury of the Pan-American Exposition. 





JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY ee, Se 


936 MONADNOCK BLock, CHICAGO 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF PLATEN PRINTING AND EMBOSSING PRESSES 57 SHOE LANE, LONDON 
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THESE INKS 
ARE THE 


Standards 


ADOPTED 
BY THE 
LEADING 
PRINTERS 
Se \ OF 
COE THE WORLD. 











THE STANDARD PRINTING INK CO. 








Manufacturers of 





CHICAGO BRANCH 
69-71 Plymouth Place 


PPLE 

















CROW BLACK 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


LUNDELL ELECTRIC MOTORS 


UNEQUALED 
For power purposes 
and adapted to all 
classes of 

machine driving. 


Built on scientific 
principles and 
carefully constructed. 





BEST VALUE, 
Non-sparking, 
high efficiency, 
strong torque, 
economical current 
consumption, and 
great durability. 


Correspondence invited. 
Bulletin No. 3,200 free. 


Electrotype Molding Press operated by Lundell Motor. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


General Offices — 527-531 West 34th Street, New York. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Chicago: Fisher Building. Boston: 275 Devonshire Street. St. Louis: Security Building. 

















: Maryland Trust Building. 
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THE WHITLOCK 


Simplest, Swiftest, 
Smoothest Running, 
Most Durable, x S > ee & . 
and by far the pe (fen. 
Most Productive of ————— i—@ 
all the | 
Two-Revolution 
Presses. 




























Read What One User Says: 


OrFice oF E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
New York — Chicago 
Educational Publishers 


WHITLOCK P. P. MFG. CO.: October 3, 1901. 

Gentlemen,—The 35 x 47 press which you installed for us a year ago has been running steadily 
and most satisfactorily ; we run it at a high speed, usually 2,000 per hour. On September 13 we printed 
15,029 impressions in 8%4 hours actual running time; on the 14th, in 814 hours, 11,729; on the 16th, 
11,900 in the same time; on the 20th, 17,200 in 1114 hours; on the 25th, 18,227 in 1314 hours; 
on the 30th, 13,218 in 8%4 hours, etc. The press is giving us first-rate satisfaction. 


(Signed) EDW. L. KELLOGG, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 3 









Is This What You Want ? 





E Whitlock 


7 WH 











THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


OF DERBY, CONN. 








SOUTHERN AGENTS 
J. H. SCHROETER & BRo., 39 W. Mitchell Street, ATLANTA, GA. eri YORK, - Times BUILDING 
EUROPEAN AGENTS GR BOSTON, 309 WELD BuiLDING 


CHICAGO, 706 FIsHER BUILDING 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, 46 Farringdon Street, LONDON, ENG. 
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Tatum Adjustable Paper 
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One of Our New Sizes. 


Style C.—This punch combines the efficiency of our larger steam-power 
machine with the more moderate size and cost of the foot-power punch. 
It covers a wide range of work and amply fills the requirements of the 
average establishment. Price, without countershaft, complete as shown, $125 net. 


Send for Printed Matter. 


THE SAM’L C. TATUM CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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OurNew Ng. 1 ENAMELED 
--->BOOK PAPER 


UPON COMPARISON WITH: HIGH-PRICED PAPERS WILL BE FOUND TO BE 


Whiter Shade wa Higher Finish 


THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 








Size of Building, The Largest Plant in the World for Coating Paper Capacity, 
560x500 feet. 2,000 reams daily, 





THE PRINTING QUALITY SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 
IN THESE PAGES. 


Che Champion Coated Paper Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 809 Merchants Loan and Trust Building. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 909 Mutual Reserve Building. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 527 Commercial Street. 
LONDON OFFICE, Spicer Bros., Ltd., : 19 New Bridge Street. 


Our paper is carried in stock by all paper dealers everywhere 








WE FILL ORDERS ONLY THROUGH JOBBERS. 








ceca RRL NR £ 
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Chandler G Price 
Presses 


ARE CONSIDERED BY 
THOSE WHO KNOW 
TO BE THE PERFEC- 
TION IN JOB PRESS 
CONSTRUCTION 86 





HESE presses, which have points to recommend them over all other 
machines on the market, are so well known to the trade that they 
almost “sell themselves.”’ There is very little argument needed to convince 
a prospective customer that the Chandler & Price Jobber is the press to buy. 













For Sale by Dealers Everywhere. 


Be sure and specify a“C. CQ P.” Jobber and 
Ha) do not be talked into taking any other make. CO 












WE HAVE 77,000 teet of floor space in our factory, and manu- 
facture Paper Cutters, Lead and Rule Cutters, Proof Presses, 
Mitering Machines, Roller Bearers, Hand Job Presses, Composing 
Sticks and other printers’ devices, as well as our regular Presses. 








The Chandler G Price Comp y 


CLEVELAND, 9 09 OHIO, 9 o@ U.S.A. 
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THE Patented 4-Deck 
() S Straightline 
Newspaper Printing 











THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CoO. 


CD ~~ Folding Machine 





HIGHEST AWARD given to the Goss Printing Press Co. on their 
4-Deck Straightline Press recently on exhibition at the Paris Exposition. 





The only perfect machine that makes any number of pages — without 
the use of angle bars or turners. There are no complicated parts, every- 
thing is clear sailing from start to finish. 


STRAIGHTLINE PRESSES are Prize-Winners and Money-Makers. 








PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED 











16th Street and Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 








GRIEF PRONE ot 


PAPER FOLDING MACHINERY 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


MADE BY 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 
ERIE, PA. 
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HE above cut illustrates a DOUBLE SIXTEEN DROP- ROLL MARGINAL- 
FEED BOOK FOLDER. It has Automatic Side Registers, Automatic Sheet 


’ 


Retarder, Automatic Head Perforators, that overcome all ‘‘buckling,’’ and Packing 
Troughs that are movable up or down to suit the various sizes of work. Mechanical Auto- 
matic Points can be included when required. In changing to inset work there are no cams 
to retime or reset, no tapes to cut and resew, the change being made in a moment’s time. 


It will fold a single 16, double 16’s, delivering separately, and single 32 by insetting. 








OUR LIST INCLUDES SINGLE, DOUBLE, QUADRUPLE AND SPECIAL FOLDING MACHINERY 
TO MEET ALMOST ANY REQUIREMENT, AND EMBODIES ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 








CHICAGO — 279 Dearborn Street 


2-9 


E. C. FULLER & COMPANY 


NEW YORK— 28 Reade Street 
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AUTOMATIC PAPER- 


i C O N O M I FEEDING MACHINES 


29() 







































































READ OPPOSITE PAGE 
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KCONOMIC frepine macuines 


HESE machines are in successful operation in over two hundred offices 
in this country and Europe on printing presses, folding machines 
and ruling machines, many offices having from ten to over forty 


machines handling all grades of work, from the cheapest advertising 





circulars to the finest book and color work. An evidence of the 
value of the machines from an economical standpoint is that many large printers, that 
now have their plants completely equipped with the Economic Feeding Machines, 
began by purchasing one or two on trial, and continued adding machines until every 
cylinder printing press has an automatic feeder attached. ‘The many years of experi- 
ence on every class of work, operating machines under all conditions, enables the 
manufacturers to offer in the ‘‘Economic,’’ machines that embody all the latest improve- 
ments and which are a recognized standard of excellence in the automatic feeding 
of paper, and moreover are the result of their own invention, being neither an 
experiment nor imitation. The stopping of the press, tripping of the impression, 
detection of any variation in register or imperfect sheets advancing to the grippers, 
and the prevention of a ‘‘batter’’ to the plates are absolutely controlled by simple 
devices that work automatically and require no attention after they are once properly 
adjusted and the press started. If desired, on very small runs, the press can be 
fed by hand simply by unlocking the counterbalanced tape frame and swinging it 
back, the work of less than two minutes, leaving the feedboard of the press free 
and clear. 

The fact that these machines can be attached to any cylinder printing press, 
folding machine or ruling machine, and will give an increase in production of from 
15 to 25 per cent, insure perfect register, reduce wastage to a minimum, and permit 
the operation of the establishment day or night on the most economical basis, must 
surely appeal to every progressive printer or bookbinder, and we are prepared to 
demonstrate the fact. 


Send for catalogue, giving full description of the machines, and testimonials from 


many of the leading printers and binders. 


B.C. FULLER & COMPANY 


28 Reade Street, NEW YORK 





CHICAGO OFFICE, Fisher Building, 279 Dearborn Street 
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The Damon Perforating and Scoring Machine 
Will SCORE or CREASE as well as Perforate. 





Full Size No 2 Machine— Perforating Blade raised. 


If you are not using it you have not investigated it, for its cost, which is very small, can be saved many 


END VIEWS 
times over in any job office. Write to your nearest supply house or to us for descriptive circular. 


Showing 
Perforated Blade 
raised Locks into form for perforating or scoring the work without inKing it at 
and the same time it is printed, saving 100 per cent. Two blades, a perforating and a 
Scoring Blade scoring blade, are fitted to each machine and are easily interchangeable. ‘The blade, which rises and falls at 
depressed. each impression, is operated by a lever coming in contact with a rubber presser quod attached to the tympan. 





MANUFACTURED BY —— 








Made in Four Sizes: 
+ 1 — Perforates or Scores 4% inches In stock and for sale by all 


MRE, mee nesenreynesien Damon Perforator Co. 


-4- * a inters’ materials. 
Special Sizes made to order up to seven- apie : 142 MAIN STREET d 0) OLD TOWN, MAINE. 


teen (17) inches length of blades. 





Light, Inflecible 


WRAPPERS 
A For MAILING A 


Books, 
Pictures, 
Calendars 


and 
Catalogues 


‘WITHOUT 
BENDING 
gg2OR dad 
BRUISING 











THE THOMPSON & NORRIS CO. 
BROOKLYN, N. y. 














Always 
in Stock 


A 
American Type 


Founders Co. 
All Branches 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Here are a few of the largest and oldest 
users of type-high numbering machines 
Bureau Engraving & Printing, Washington, D. C. Poole Brothers. 
Hamilton Bank Note Co. Stromberg, Allen & Co. 
Autographic Register Co. of New York. United Autographic Reg. Co. 


Rand-Avery Supply Co. Carter-Crume Co. Dennison Mfg. Co. 
Reynolds & Reynolds Co. Hall Lithographing Co. | Webb Ptg. & Sta. Co. 


All formerly used machines of other 
makers, but today they order 
ours exclusively. 








Barnhart Bros. 
& Spindler 
All Branches 





DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 





IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENTS 


NO DELAYS 





Has no equal. 





Model No. 27 == 


absolutely reliable type-high numbering machine made. 


$14.00, less 10% 
in 10 days, 


22 


Entirely Automatic. 
Absolutely Accurate. 
Steel Figures built to wear. 


Size. 1%x}f 


N@ 12345 


( Facsimile impression ) 








THE 
Balcs 
Machine 
Company 





General Office, 
346 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 
U. S. A. 





Branch, 
2 COOPER ST. 
MANCHESTER, 
ENGLAND 





Agency, 
The MACHINERY 
TRUST, Ltd. 
LONDON, ENG. 














THE MONOLINE 




















IT MAKES A SOLID LINE OF TYPE 


and is the cheapest and best type-composing 


machine now known. 


C0 OLPHLLL LLL LL 


MONOLINES will be offered to the printing 
trade of the United States in May next. 





For a pamphlet containing conclusive evidence of the triumph of 
the Monoline in Canada, in different countries in Europe, in Australia, 
and in all (8) competitive trials, address THE MONOLINE COMPOSING 
COMPANY, 1419 G Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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ESEL IRON GROOVED BLOCK 
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Patent issued November 13, 1900 
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Wesel’s Perfect Block 


HE half-tone on opposite page 
proves its superior adaptability. 
It successfully and economically 
meets every requirement of 
those who print from plates. 
i Certain printers have invested 
Lg in this block amounts ranging 
) from $6,000, $4,500, $3,500 to 
$50, abandoning the use of 
other blocks, of which they 
owned thousands. It pays them, 
and will pay you. 
You can not afford to use any other block. Blocks are made to fit the press; larger 
sizes are made in two sections, and an extra charge is made if more are required. Blocks 
also made to fit all job presses, embossing presses, etc. Send name of press, size of bed, 


Descriptive circulars and list 


and state style of work, and quotations will follow immediately. Pesugrtizve circulars and i 
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Sectional View of Wesel Patent Iron Grooved Block 


Takes any size and shape of plate in any position (oval, round, ragged or 
CLAI M S single line (see 12); affords narrower margins; register obtained easily, infalli- 
GUARANTEED bly, quickly—indispensable on three-color work; cuts off all future expense 

for blocks, chases and locking-up materials; will outlast your press; curtails 
electrotyping charges, because it is unnecessary to have plates uniform in size 
(see 7), and plates may be cut into several sections, all held securely by long catches (see 13). Plates held on 
solid, unyielding, unwarpable iron surface, are made ready very much quicker, and make-ready lasts longer. The 
best mahogany brass-bound blocks will twist and warp in varying temperatures, and every change affects make- 
ready. Few realize the large sums eaten up in make-ready that this iron block will save absolutely. The rigidity 
of this block adds greatly to life of plates, which are always affected by warping and twisting on ordinary blocks. 




















Trow Co., New York (5): ‘Since purchasing first block have not purchased one old- 

# style block (formerly expended hundreds of dollars each year for such blocks). Time saved 

SECTS ay @ in make-ready and ‘touching up’ pays for block in one year. Unequaled for register.’ 

S.S. McC.LurE Co., New York (18); ‘‘ Saves two-thirds in imposition and 25 per cent in 

make-ready.’”” Powers & STEIN, New York: “ For close register invaluable, and once in 

register, permanently so.’’ Isaac H. BLANCHARD Co., New York (5): ‘‘Preserves plates on long run because of unyielding character of impression.’’ CHARLES 

FRANCIS Press, New York (2): ‘*No other block compares with it—it is indispensable.” EDGELL Co., Philadelphia (5): ‘‘Saves 25 per cent in make-ready. 

Best block we have seen for registering. Will equip our entire plant with them.’’ Gro. F. LASHER, Philadelphia: ‘Absolutely reliable for registering, and 

once set good to end of longest run.’”?” PROCTER & COLLIER Co., Cincinnati: ‘Get solider impression with less wear of plates; great saving in make-ready 

and registering; entirely satisfactory... Erie Liruo. Co., Erie, Pa. (2): ‘‘Fasten plates on block very quickly, and much time is saved in making ready.” 

SPARRELL PRINT, Boston (4): ‘Absolutely indispensable, and we have discarded a large stock of iron and wood blocks in favor of your block. Will equip all 

our presses. Our men like the blocks much better than the old style blocks.’” BAKER-VAWTER Co., Chicago (4): ‘Our superintendent states that we save 

one-third time of make-ready on our work. We shall order-additional blocks shortly.’”” THos. D. MurpHy Co., Red Oak, Iowa (4): “Greatest block ever 
invented for three-color work.’’ YoutTHs’ COMPANION, Boston (10): ‘‘So far we see nothing that could be improved.’’ Many more to like effect. 


WESEL MAKES ALL STYLES OF STEREO. BLOCKS 


—S—- 
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F.WESEL [a 


82 Fulton Street 
New York 


Agents in Great Britain, 


PRINTING 
MACHINERY CO, 


15 Tudor St., London, E. C. 

























































New Style. Old Style. Boston Style. ||. 1.4, WESEL Metal SECTIONAL Blocks 
All Sizes in Mahogany or Iron. Wesel Quality with latest Registering Hooks 
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1,500 Printing Offices in the United States are 


using the Linotype. 


“Linotypes Cost 

















From Address of M. E. BROWN, BATTLE CREEK, MICH., 
Before the Meeting of 
ASSOCIATED OHIO DAILIES, January, 1901. 


















“TI figure that our Linotype machines have 
only cost us $500 APIECE, which was the 


initial payment, as the amount which they 
have saved in our composing-room pay-roll 
in the amount previously paid for the same 
composition has very much more than paid 
the monthly notes and all expenses con- 
nected with the machines, so that practically 
they have only cost us $500 apiece, which 
item will be wiped out in time. In addition 
to this, we have been able to have new type 
every day and rush up matter at the very 
last moment.” 













































MERGENTHAFER TINOTYPE COMPANY 


OO OOO TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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Hundreds of offices have one and ftwo each, and 


their numbers are increasing daily. 














500 Apiece” 











No 
Skilled 
Machinist 
Required 
for 

Small 
Plants. 
Operators 
Readily 
Absorb 
Its 


Mechanism. | 




















Each 
Machine 


produces 


60 


Faces 
aA 


Dashes 


aA 


Borders 
aA 


Rules, etc. 


8,000 in Daily Use! 














— ee LINOTYPE COMPANY 





OOOOOO TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
















Mounted directly upon the frame of 
the Linotype Machine, making the most 
compact, reliable, efficient, economical 
and absolutely satisfactory Linotype 
drive on the marKket.d dd dddaa 
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JENNEY == 
LINOTYPE 








Indianapolis News 
Chicago Tribune 
Nashville News 
Indianapolis Sun 











MOTORS 


Are in successful operation in the follow- 
ing and many other newspaper offices: 


San Francisco Bulletin 
Atlanta Constitution 
Saginaw Post Zeitung 


American Press Association 
(Indianapolis Office ) 


Correspondence Solicited. 


JENNEY ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





See adwertisement and reading notice in September number. 





















can not clog. 


The Acme 
Binder No. 6 


It does any Kind of 
work up to one-quarter inch. 
Have you seen samples of its 
work? dd dd dDdDAIDAIDAADADA 














Acme Staple Co. Lid. 
500 North Twelfth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 











Patented America and Europe. 









































Henry 
| Lindenmeyr 
& Sons 


Every printer should have a 
copy of our SUMMARY of the 
sizes and weights carried in 
stock of Supercalendered and 
Machine Finished, also Coated 
Book and Lithographic Coated 
Papers. 3» s=» JS» Je Se Je 


‘tits 











ia, 











Paper 
Warehouses 


32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 
20 BeeKman Street 


New York 
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Nota Repeater 


WELL-KNOWN AD-WRITER recently stated that most 

merchants and manufacturers were too careless about their 
advertising in trade papers and seldom if ever changed their copy. 
This same writer once remarked, ‘‘Printers Ink Jonson’s advertis- 
ing, with its results, makes one of the most interesting stories of the 
year. From the very start the ads. were characterized by their 
straightforwardness and by the explicitness with which they gave 
information. The whole series pasted in a scrap-book would give 
a very concise and truthful history of the growth of his ink business.’’ 








Although a stranger to these columns I have been advertising in 
Printers’ Ink for the past eight years, and have not repeated more 
than a half dozen ads., and then only through force of circumstances. 
I revolutionized the printing ink trade when I demanded cash in 
advance for my inks, and although the idea seemed preposterous, I 
have induced eight thousand different concerns to send me eighty 
thousand orders. I employ no salesmen. I keep no books. I make 
no bad debts. I write my own ads. These are some of the reasons 
why I can afford to sell at my prices, and give the best inks in the 
world. My price list is net F. O. B. New York. 

My terms are cash with the order—no exceptions. 

My guarantee is that if the goods are not found as represented, 
I cheerfully refund the money and pay all transportation charges. 


Address 


Printers Ink Jonson 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK 
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DENNISON 1644 


- 414» BEST QUALITY 
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VINLTWM'Y ~~ HONEST DEALING 








EYELETS 


Denwoow Mfg. Gor 7O2, 


or) 


(rrespondence invited. | Orders mailed to our nearest store prompll 





Dennisons 


Baggage 


Dennidons 
dial Wire Dlapley 
Suitable tor use inall 


MGills Presses 
S00 791% PLAT WIRE > Ya (NCH 








Dennioow 





BOSTON *NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA~ CHICAGO + CINCINNATI-ST. LOUIS. 


acturing Co. 
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Simplest ::: Strongest ::: Best 
Wire Stitchers in the World 
















Ghe New 


“Periection” 
Nos. 2, 4, 6 and 12 








MANUFACTURED BY 


The J. L. Morrison Co. 


TORONTO LONDON NEW YORK 








ALL ON EXHIBITION AT THE 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


al 


CAPACITY: 
2 sheets to 
% inch 

thickness. 
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“G E mM” 
PAPER CUTTER 


Manufactured by 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Established 1847 
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The ‘“‘GEM” has all improvements and 
is well Known to the trade. Twenty-five 
years on the market. 


ALSO 


Victor and Diamond Hand and Power Cutters. 











SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





Mention Inland Printer. 
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exter Folders and Feeders 











THE DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS FEEDING MACHINE. 


The Sheet Conveyor Frame extended over Feedboard. 











THE DEXTER JOBBING MARGINAL BOOK AND PAMPHLET FOLDER 


With Dexter Automatic Feeding Machine attached. 








WRITE F OR CATALOGU ES 


Maix Orrice axp Facrony DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


PEARL RIVER, N. Y. 











LONDON, 46 Farringdon Street NEW YORK C H I CA G O B O S z O N 


TORONTO, 26 Front St., West 127 Duane Street 315 Dearborn St. 12 Pearl Street 








Don’t fail to see our Exhibit at the Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, N.Y., Workshop of Graphic Arts. 
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The Shoot-Board isa simple tool, but it is important that it 
should be well-made and accurate. Our Shoot-Board No. 1 A is an admir- | 


able tool—well suited to the work required of it and very easy to handle. 
We can furnish with it a plane for beveling the edges of half-tone plates. 


















John Royle 
& Sons, 


PATERSON, N. J. 
W995 2A. 




















Ladies 
Stationery 


Sold by all stationers 
and booksellers 








Our Papers are supplied in Fine Wedding Sta- 
tionery, Visiting Cards and other specialties by 
GEO. B. HURD @ CO., New York, whose boxes bear 
the word “‘Crane’s,”’ containing our goods. 








HESE goods are the best for all dealers. Their 

merits are known the world over, and they yield 

a profit to the dealer. Once tried, the purchaser 

becomes a regular customer. ‘They are suited to the 
tastes of the most select trade. Presented in the follow- 
ing styles and qualities: 

SUPERFINE QUALITY-In Light Blue Boxes, contain- 


ing % ream of Note Paper each, and in separate boxes % 
thousand Envelopes corresponding. 


EXTRA SUPERFINE QUALITY —In Lavender Col- 
ored Boxes, containing 4% ream of Extra Fine Paper each; 
in like boxes are Envelopes to match. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
All this Stationery i. & W. M. CRANE 


can be relied onas 


represented 7 J @ DALTON, MASS. 




































| 











IC TURE STALK 


MORE THAN WOMEN. 


DO YOU EVER MAKE THEM TALK FOR YOU ? 


Every ‘progressive newspaper and job printer should use the Hoke Crown 
Engraving Plate Process of making cuts. It is simple, quick and inexpensive; 
used by the largest dailies, also by the smaller weeklies. 

Tell us about yourself and we will explain the adaptability of our method to 
your needs. You make the cuts in your own office. We furnish you with the 
tools, materials and instruction, and we guarantee your success. No expensive 
plant i is required, Cost of maintenance is nominal. 

We place publishers in correspondence with competent artists when desired. 
We instruct local artists when requested. All letters answered promptly. Write 
us. Our many years of experience will help you. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CoO. 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. and _ 111 Fleet St. E. C., London, Eng. 
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ROLLERS 
Bingham Brothers Co. 


Founded 1849. 





Manufacturers of ** MACH INE= CAST”’ 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS, 
COMPOSITION, 
ETC. 


406 Pearl Street, t “ails { 413 Commerce St., 
NEW YORK. ga PHILADELPHIA. 
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ARABOL 


Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes. Cements, Mucilages, 


155 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


SPHINX PAD CEMENT— Does not get sticky on the pad in damp 
weather, nor adhere to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and 
stronger than other brands. Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, 
blue and white. 


ARABOL PADDING COMPOSITION —The best solidified composi- 
tion on the market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to 
preserve a uniform thickness. Remelts readily. Does not string. 


PRESSMAN’S FRIEND—The ideal paste for the pressroom. Keeps 
soft in the pail and contains no lumps to disturb the packing and batter 
the type. Does not swell the packing nor wrinkle the paper. Also used 
for backing pamphlets. 


PANRABOL MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











GIBBS-BROWER CO. 


I) Local Ticket 


PRINTING 





PRESS 





Prints 180 tickets 
per minute 


w 
) 

9 
Numbers at both 


ends in different 
colors if required 


Press weighs 560 
pounds 











Eastern Agents 


No. 150 Nassau Street, New York 








Turning this 

HAND WHEEL 
automatically 
adjusts all 
parts of the 
machine for 
any thickness 
of work. 















A revelation 
in ease of 
operation and 
quality of 
work. 


No. 4—2 sheets to % inch. 


Boston WIRE STITCHER Co. 
No. 170 SUMMER STREET. BOSTON. 








When You Are Ready 


to Purchase 


Electrotype, Stereotype, 
Engraving Machinery 


of the quickest and most durable 
type, and which meets the require- 
ments of the trade in every respect, 


Write to Us. We Have It 


—FOR— 


Quick Delivery at Reasonable Prices. 


Our Curved, Flat and 


Combination 


Routing Machines 


are absolutely the FASTEST in the 
world. Ease of operation, high 
speed without vibration, are features 
of excellence of ‘these machines. 








GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 


194-204 South Clinton Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR 


191-193 WORTH STREET 


NEW YORK Bronzing Machines 


Bronze Dusting Machines 


Embossing Machines 
Stone Grinders 


Secondhand Bronzing Machines 


for 


25 x 38 sheet 
34 x 50 sheet 





Also 


“1900” Model Bronzer Secondhand Dusting Machines 

















[)ESIGNED to cut accurately the 
greatest output per day possible 
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Brown & Carver 
Cutting Machines _ 














SY 
VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, . .. 2. - 17 to 23 Rose Street, New York. 
Tuos. E. KENNEDY & Co., . . . 414 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Rea ee RA, ws kt kk 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Can. 
OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co., . . . 405 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 
STORE 


OSWEGO « ss = NEW YORK foNpoe ENCES Cetwetteed, 212 1) Akonew &'Sutee 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
TO ORDER YOUR 


Winter Rollers 


We make the Best 
Not the Cheapest 


SEND US A TRIAL ORDER 
WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 


Chicago Roller Co. 


84-86 MARKET STREET 
CHICAGO 


We make ROLLERS for some of the largest 
houses within a radius of 700 miles of Chicago 















































We refer you to a few of the largest 
houses in Chicago: 
The Henry O. Shepard Co., Printers of ‘‘ The Inland Printer.’’ 
Poole Brothers, Railroad and General Printers. 
Hollister Brothers, Three-color Process and Half-tone Printers. 
Western Newspaper Union. 
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The Huber Direct Acting 
Crank Press 











t = 
"HUBER PRINTING PRESS CO. rl a 





The Huber Press is so rigid there is no elasticity in it. Did you ever stand beside a 
spring press and watch it slide on the floor and lift up at the ends while reversing? If not, 
do so, and then look at the Huber and see the difference in the crank movement, where 
every motion is positive, and the spring motion, where the momentum is taken up by 
plungers; where the bed is light weight so the driving gear will pull it and the springs hold it. 

The Huber Press is popular with those that use it. Why? We will tell you, and 
then you go and see the most successful printer you know. Invariably he will be using 
the Huber Press, and he will tell you: 

The Huber rarely ever needs any repairs. That it is so well built that he has never 
had to replace one. That the distribution is so fine that he gets clean work. That the 
register is so accurate that he loses little time. That the speed is more than he can 
utilize, and that he was told the same old yarn that is daily poured into your ears about 
how much power it took to run the Huber, which he found was false. That the Huber 
being a crank press, while requiring a little more power ata certain point, will use less 
power in a day’s run than one of the light weight, elastic floor-sliders used by printers 
who never investigate. 

Let us show you the value in profits of the Two-Color Press for labels and all kinds 
of colorwork. The Sheet Perfecting for book and catalogue printing. 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 TO 23 ROSE STREET, 59 ANN STREET, NEW YORK 


Acents, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY, WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
215 Spear Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager 


AGENTs, SypNEY, N.S.W., PARSONS BROS., Mut. Life Ins. Bldg. 


AcENT, EncLanp, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO. 
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Booton’s Automatic Register Gauge 





Increases the speed of platen Fits any size or make of press. 
presses from 25 to Soper cent, Easily attached and adjustable 
giving absolutely perfect reg- toahair. Sold by all dealers. 
ister and no spoiled sheets. De Catalogue free. :: a 2 














THE C. H. BOOTON COMPANY, Gallipolis, Ohio 











Ghe Advance fovsr 


Is the most substantial paper cutter ever made at the price. 
The frame is firmly stayed by two heavy cross-braces, upon 
which is bolted the truss that supports the center of the bed, 
making it perfectly rigid. The clamp and gauge screws, 
shafts, studs, clutch, clutch-pinion and intermediate gear are 
cut out of solid steel — and lots of other good points. Send 
for illustrated circular. x x x © & & K& KKK ES 


ee 











Two Sizes: 30 and 33 Inch. eet ed Manufactured by THE CHALLENGE—- 


EVERY- 


WHERE MACHINERY CO., 2553 Leo St., CHICAGO 














, hk Ay Lever 
Strength and accuracy are imperatively necessary in a paper 
cutter. You have both in THE ADVANCE. No spring- 
ing of the bed, because it has a heavy brace in the center. 
Gibs in side frames to take up wear and keep knifebar true. 
The EASY LEVER makes the easiest shear out. Many 


other improvements you should know about. Send for 
new illustrated circular. x x s © & KF KKK SK EK 





Six Sizes: 16, 19, 22%, 25, 30 and 33 Inch. 


























HIS beautiful book is 8% x 10% inches in size, and 
contains 137 pages of type matter and 90 color 
plates in two to twenty colors each; ishandsomely 
. | bound in cloth and stamped in gold and four colors. 

As To produce a limited edition of this work required 


625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. The 


e ; 
by John F. book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by 
Earhart.... mixtures of two colors each, with proportions printed below 


each. To use colors intelligently and effectively, every printer 





and pressman should have one of these books. Edition lim- 
ited, and no reprint will be made. Order at once. 
Price, $10 net, express prepaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


The Standard Work on Color | 
| 
| 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago 
v 


Printing in America 


A Veritable Work of Art 


Just the Thing for a Birthday Present 









J 116 Nassau Street, - New York 
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me“Victoria” 


Is the MOST PERFECT Platen Panne | 
Press for Job and Art Printing & # & & 
FOR PRINTERS, 
BOOKBINDERS, 
and BOXMAKERS. 


The ‘‘Victoria’’ prints, embosses, scores and 
cuts out at one operation. 





LATEST IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS : 


Self-Acting Arm-Guard to prevent accidents to the 
layer-on. 

Self-Acting Safety Arrangement against breakage 
of any other part of the machine, if through bad locking-up 
of the form the roller-carriage should be stopped and the 
operating pawl broken. 











te, 


fea «ce lili Pe ey 





Without Competition. Patented Everywhere. 


Rockstroh € Schneider 


Succrs. Ltd. 
ENGINEERING WORKS 








Victoria Illustration eae, No. V 
With Patent Double Inking Apparatus. 
Fresh supply and distribution of ink above and below the form. 
Unrivaled for Colour and Art Process Printing. 


Send for Catalogues. Ask for Samples. 
Agents Required. 


Dresden-Heidenau s Germany Telegraphic Address, Victoria Heidenau. A. B. C. Code, 4th edition, used, 





FOR SALE 
AT HALF COST 

















THIS COTTRELL ROTARY WEB 
PERFECTING PRESS 
prints a sheet 29 x 421% inches, at the rate of 8,000 an hour. It 


has perfect offset device known as patent shifting tympan and folder 
attachment for three or fourfold. WYQowow ao <— 


On account of the change in size of our publications for which it was 
built, we will dispose of two of these pens at half cost. They are 
in perfect condition and will be sold subject to their being set up in any 
pressroom and put in working order to the satisfaction of purchaser. 


Orders for printing will be considered pending sale. 


For further information and samples of three different sized publica- 
tions which are printed on this press, address WY WY DY 


STREET & SMITH 
238 William Street NEW YORK CITY 








The Old Printer. 


Good printers always scrub their forms 

To keep the ink-grubs from their chases ; 
They shut the galley when it storms 

To exclude type-lice from the cases. 


Sometimes they try themselves to justify 

(For quads work up in spite of patent locks), 
When all one’s insides go to printer’s pi 

And visions come of road and hell-box ; 


When old Slug Nine goes wrong in spite of fat 
(The thin hands tremble as they hold the stick), 

They know it’s corn juice, and the jams and that, 
And make a sneak for Pluto, at French Lick. 


With two editions from the Dearborn Station 
(At nine p. m. the sporting extra’s out), 
They easy find the best springs of the nation, 
And that’s the French Lick, on the Monon Route. 
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BUFFALO 


PRINTING INK 
We MPERIR® Facrercces 


























1543 to 1551 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











































CAPS BROTHERS 


SPECIAL PRINTERS’ MACHINERY CO. 
KANSAS CITY, V.S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRINTING PRESSES For THE 
PRINTING OF ALL KINDS OF ROLL WRAPPING PAPER, 
SHEET PAPER, BAGS AND LABELS IN MANY COLORS AT 
ONE OPERATION OF THE PRESS. 





ALSO THE MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
MODERN 
STEREOTYPING 
AND 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
MACHINERY 
ON THE MARKET 










This line of machinery is 
well known to the printing 
trade all over the country. 












WRITE FOR PRICES 
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New Orleans, Asheville and all Taner 
Winter Tourist Resorts, via the 


Queen & Crescent 


Route and connecting lines. 





J. MURPHY, 
GEN'L MANAGER. 


WwW. C. RINEARSON, 
GEN'L Pass'GR AGT. 


CINCINNATI. 





‘OU are going South this winter 
41 for recreation, rest, relaxation. 
The winter, resorts .are open 
now., 
~ You can’ ride over the 
Queen &CrescentRoute and 
Southern Ry. from snowy 
north to sunny south, your 
sleepei, diner, smoking 
room, easy chair, all at hand. 
Many travelers will this 
year add a short sea voy- 
age from Miami or Tampa 
‘fora visit to Cuba. 
‘Puerto Rico_to_their 
itinerary. 
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THE & 
DUPLEX 


THE ONLY SUCCESSFUL 


FLAT-BED WEB-PERFECTING 
NEWSPAPER PRESS 


IN THE WORLD 














THE DUPLEX is too well and favorably known to require any detailed 
description of its operation, or recommendations as to its value. The following list 
of RECENT SALES anp INSTALLATIONS which we published Sept. 26, 1go1, 


will show what others think of the machine: 


TIMES, Middletown, N.Y. ENTERPRISE, Beaumont, Tex. REPORT, Lebanon, Pa. 

PRESS, 66 66 HOUSEHOLD GUEST, Chicago, Ill. DISPATCH, Norfolk, Va. 

EAGLE, Mt. Vernon, «« PRESS, Steubenville, Ohio. NEWS, Lynn, Mass. 

ENTERPRISE, Burlington, N. J. GAZETTE, Lancaster, Ohio. NEWS, Franklin, Pa. 

GLOBE, Flint, Mich. UNION & TIMES, Buffalo, N. Y. ADVOCATE, Newark, Ohio. 

MOON, Battle Creek, Mich. PRESS, Pontiac, Mich. TRIBUNE, 66 6s 

MIRROR, Manchester, N. H. MESSENGER, St. Albans, Vt. EAGLE & TRIBUNE, Lawrence, Mass. 
ENQUIRER-SUN, Columbus, Ga. ADVERTISER, Huntington, W. Va. TIMES, Port Huron, Mich. 
LEDGER, ss 66 FREE PRESS, Waltham, Mass. CHRONICLE, Houston, Tex. 
FINNISH-AM. PUB.CO., Manistee,Mich. THEO. NOEL CO., Chicago, Ill. GAZETTE, Charleston, W. Va. 


At this date (Oct. 16) the following may be added: 


STANDARD AND TIMES, Philadelphia, Pa. UNION AND TRIBUNE, San Diego, Cal. 
KENNEBEC JOURNAL, Augusta, Me. L’ARALDO ITALIANO, New York, N.Y. 
NEWS, Mansfield, Ohio. STAR, Greensburg, Pa. 

COURIER, Waterloo, lowa. 





OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS. 


Therefore write us for Booklet entitled ‘‘ WHy We Use THE DupLex PREss.”’ 





The DUPLEX is now everywhere in use throughout the United States and in Foreign Countries. 





Beware of Infringing Imitations. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 














THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The Rainbow City 


Is the title of a tricolor print of the Towers of the Pan-American Exposition printed 


on Tympalyn without cut overlays. 
We shall be glad to send you a copy on request. 


printers. 


J. EVELETH GRIFFITH, of Griffith, 
Axtel & Cady Co., of Holyoke,.Mass., says: 
The technique and harmony in coloring is 
especially good; now I want to experiment 
with Tympalyn along this same line. 


MR. WICHGAR of the Electric Press, 
Cincinnati, says: It is well done; the shades 
are firm, the light tints are delicate and the 
vignetted edges fade out to a phantom deli- 
cacy; the register is perfect. I most certainly 
call it a beautiful job of tricolor printing. 


GEO.H. BUCHANAN, of Philadelphia, 
says: Asauser of Tympalyn I am especially 
gratified that you can send forth such work 
as an exponent of what can be done. It 
brings more clearly before me the possibilities 
that lie in Tympalyn. 


Our twelve-color catalogue, 
tion, will be issued next month. 


printer to have a copy. 


‘Kympalyn 

















It has ‘received very favorable comment from 


PAUL NATHAN of The Lotus Press, 
says: ‘*‘ The Rainbow City’’ is an exceed- 
ingly creditable piece of work, and it hardly 
seems possible to have done it without cut 
overlays; still it does not surprise me as I 
have heard such glowing reports from users 
of Tympalyn. 

PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE ENG. CO., 
of Philadelphia, says: The effect is exquisite 
and we intend to give it a conspicuous place 
in our office. 

MR. GEISTWEIT, of the Ledger 
Monthly, New York, says: It is a very fine 
piece of work and _ beautifully executed. 
Every detail of the cut is brought out with- 
out the least part breaking up. It is softer 
and sharper than you could obtain if cut 
overlays were used. 


which we have been printing at the Buffalo Exposi- 
It tells much about Tympalyn. 


We want every 


The Tympalyn Company, 


22 High Street, Boston, Mass. 








Plates that 
Print # 


{ Our half-tone plates 
please the printers... . 
Why? Because they are 
made primarily for the 
wear and tear of a power 
press and not for hand- 
press proof results alone. 
They are deep; they 
are blocked just right; 
they make both printer 
and customer happy. :: 


The Gill Engraving 
Company 


140 Fifth Avenue 
New York 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


—- Manufacturing Concern, Jamestown, 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 
Marshall Mfg. Co., 190-192 Fifth ave., Chicago. 


AIR BRUSH. 


Chandler, fountain air brush, 146 


ee 6 
bash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 


ere & Co., ball programmes, tassels and 
bevels. 29 Beekman street, New York. 


Butler, J. Mle + r Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 
Chicago. li Programmes, Announcements, 
Invitetions, Eticketat Society Folders, etc. 

BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 

Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co,, Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Thomas Garnar & Co., manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Incpd., 139 Lake street, 
Chicago. Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


o-_, et Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Also, mounting woods. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 
Missouri Brass-Type Foundry Co., Howard and 


Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
CARBON BLACK. 
Cabot, Godfrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Bahrenbu & Co., 29 Beekman st., New York. 
Formerly with Hastings Card and Paper Co. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 .~ street, 
Chicago; works, Hammond, 


Shepard, The H. O., Co., 212-214 Monroe street, 
hicago. Write for estimates. 


CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 
Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Atlantic Carbon Works. Prepared ag 
E. goth st. and E. Broadway, Brooklyn, N 





COATED PAPER: 


Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
st., New York. Celebrated satin-finish plates. 


DIE SINKERS. 


Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West * rca New 
ork City. High-grade work 


ELECTROTYPERS AND PHOTO- 
ENGRAVERS. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park Place, New York 
city. Electrotyping and photo-engraving. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electroty; 
oundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, 
Work in all branches. 


Drach, Chas. A., Electroty, ype Co., cor. Pine and 
Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), St. 
Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


ee 3 Edwin, 216-218 William street, New York 
City. ‘Good work quickly done. 


Hurst Etectrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Eiectrotyping and stereotyping. 


Juergens Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
hicago. Also, engravers and electrotypers. 


McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty. 


Peters, C, J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock cuts, 
embossing dies, embossing compound. 


Rowell, Robert, Louisville, "al Oldest electro- 
type foundry in the South 


Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 208 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 


Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch street, Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 

FP. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York ; 
15 Tudor street. London, E. C. Complete line 
of most advanced machines, all our own make. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 





EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 

Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithogra phers, binders and printers, 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 
Burbank En 2 hate Co., 55 Oliver street, Boston. 
Also, half-tone and line engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Embossing 
dies, gc d, stock cuts. 





ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 
Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS— COPPER AND STEEL. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and copper 
plate en, vers and printers, steel-die sinkers 
and embossers. Write for samples and esti- 
mates. 176 State street, Chicago. 


ENVELOPES. 


Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Regular 


and odd sizes; not in the trust. 


United States Envelope Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of envelope in 
stock or made to order. Famous for high 
grade papeteries. 75 distinct lines of toilet 
sae. fe deliveries—best values. Order 

Co., Springfield, Mass.; Holyoke, 
pnb "Rockviile, Conn.; Worcester, Mass. ; 
Hartford, Conn.; Milwaukee, Wis. 


ETCHING ZINC—GROUND AND POL- 
ISHED. 


American Steel & Soo Plate Co., 150 Nassau 
street, New York. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FUR- 
NITURE,. 


Globe - Wernicke Semoun, The, Cincinnati. 
Fulton and Pearl streets, N. Y.; 226-228 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago; 64-66 Pearl street, Boston; 
7 Bunhill Row, London, E 

FOIL. 


Crooke, John J., Co., 149 Fulton street, Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 
Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 


New York, 127 Duane street; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn street ; Boston, 12 Pearl street. 


. GLAZED PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton. Ohio. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 
Pirie, Alex., & Sons, Ltd., 33 Rose street, New 
York. ‘‘ Celebrated” brand lies perfectly flat. 


Smith & McLaurin, Ltd., 150 Nassau street, New 
York. Non-curling, “Renowned " quality. 
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INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 
Scott, Rogers & Robb (Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink 

orks). Manufacturers of printing inks. 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & Son, 
116 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines. Mfrs. job, 
book and colored inks. 

The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Boston Printing Press Co., 176 Federal street, 
Boston, Mass. 


LAVETTE’S PATENT PHOTO- MAILING 
ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 230-232 Washington st., Chicago. 
List of jobbers and samples sent gratis. 


LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Mills, Knight & Co., 150 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Memorandum books for advertising 
purposes. 


LINOTYPE COMPOSITION. 


Languages Printing Company, 114 Fifth avenue, 
New York. Books; magazines. Slugs; plates. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago, 

Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 
W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 

Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Eagle Smelting & Refining Works, B. Liss- 
berger & Co., props., 738-740 E. 14th st., N. Y. 


LITHOGRAPHERS TO THE TRADE. 


Goes Lithographing Co., 158-174 Adams st., Chi- 
cago. Established a. Color and commer- 
cial work. Stock certificate and bond blanks, 
calendar pads, diploma and check blanks. 
Samples and prices on application. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE. 


Mail Plate Co., 73 West Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


MAKERS OF HIGH-GRADE PAPERS AND 
SOCIETY STATIONERY. 


Eaton-Huribut Paper Co., Pittsfield, Mass.; New 
York office, 399 Broadway. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


The Typo Mercantile Agency, general offices, 
87 Nassau street, New York City. The spe- 
cial agency of the trade made up of the paper, 
book, stationery, printing, publishing and 
kindred lines. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., metal for Lanston 
Monotype Machines, 54 North Clinton street, 
Chicago. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Manufacturing Co., 135 Fifth ave., N. Y. 
Sole manufacturers of Bates and Edison Auto- 
matic Hand Numbering Machines. No con- 
nection with any other firm of similar name. 
Remember, our address is 135 Fifth ave., N. Y. 





Foreign department, 15 Cedar st., N. Y.; Chi- | 


cago, 144 Wabash ave.; 
Queen st., Cheapside, E. C. Factory, Orange, 
I, A. 


aN. Jey U- 


PAPER BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co. 
branches under Type Founders. 


See list of 


London, Eng., 34 | 


| 


PAPER — BLOTTING. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. English cloth and other blottings. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances 
in every department up to date. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders Co. 
branches under Type Founders. 


Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 


See list of 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jack- 
son boulevard, Chicago. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 


Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 


Megargee, Irwin N., & Co., Paper and cardboard 
of all kinds. Philadelphia. 


PAPER DEALERS — GENERAL. 


Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadeiphia, Pa. Specialty, 
parchment and art vellum papers. 


PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 


Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Job 
press counters, $3; joggers, $15 and up. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 
Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of ledger 
and linen papers. 


Crane, Z. & W. M., Dalton, Mass. Extra fine 
writing papers and ladies’ stationery. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS— LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPETERIES. 


United States Envelope Co. Famous or pape- 
teries. Springfield and Worcester, Mass. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind. Engraving 
by all processes. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Dobinson, W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and line 
etching. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 
341 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 


Peninsular Engraving Co., Evening News build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. 
line and wax engravers. 


Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. Electro- 
typers and photo-engravers. 


The Standard Engraving Co. of New York, 
61 Ann street. Send for circulars. 


United Brethren Pub. House. Dayton, Ohio. 
High-grade general illustrators. 


Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1633 Ara- 
pahoe street, Denver, Colo. 


Half-tone, 





PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY AND 
APPLIANCES. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Complete outfits a specialty. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago. Mfrs. Reliance Special. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, sole publishers of Photo- 
chrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York city. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Goss Printing Press Co., 16th street and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and_stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
38 Park Row; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, gen- 
eral western agents, Chicago. 


PRESSES—HAND OR FOOT. 


Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


PRESSES — ROLL-PAPER. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U. S. A. Sheet 
and roll wrapping-paper presses. 


PRESSES— JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 
Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth st., N.Y. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 10 and 12 Bleecker street, N. Y. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Specialties: brass and steel rules, galleys, 
electric-welded chases, mahogany and iron 
stereotype blocks, composing-sticks, wire- 
stitchers, rule and leed cutters, self-inking 
proof presses, saw tables. 

Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and secondhand machin- 
ery and supplies. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. ¥. 
Patent steel furniture and other specialties. 
Schultz, F., 96-98 West Lake street, Chicago. 
—— printers’ book and news steel 

chases. 
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PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 


Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- | 


bers, Brown & Carver cutters, and other goods. 
Quote best prices. 


Powell, F. M., Co., 329 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
All kinds of printing-presses, paper-cutters, 
type and material. rinters’ brass type and 
brass rule. We match any face made in rule. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 
Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 118-132 West Jackson | 


boulevard, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 


phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 
Bingham Brothers Company, 406 Pearl street, 
ew York. Also padding glue. 
a Roller Co.; also, tablet composition. 
84 Market street, Chicago. 
Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, Balti- 
more, 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller compo- 
sition. Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 
Grayburn, John, 525 First avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Stablished 1871. Try our padding glue. 
Maigne, O. J., 324-328 Pearl street, New York 

city. Also pressroom paste. 
Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTING PRESSES— SECONDHAND. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 


branches under Type Founders. 


Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl street, Boston, Mass. 
Printing, cutting, folding and wire stitchers. 





RUBBER STAMP MACHINERY. 


Dorman, J. F. W., Co., Box 993, Baltimore, Md. 
Machinery and supplies. 


RULING MACHINES. 


Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Rul- 


ing machines and pens. 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


Campbell, Neil, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
York City. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


STEEL AND COPPER-PLATE ENGRAVING. 


Dittmar Engraving Co,, 814 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Also, brass scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


icago. 


Great Western Smelting & Refining Co., 173-199 | 


W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 


Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte streets, Kansas City, Mo. 


TARCOLIN. 


Chicago Solvent Supply Co., 153 S. Jefferson st., 


Chicago. 


TIN-FOIL. 
Crooke, John J., Co., 149 Fulton street, Chicago. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


75 dis- 
tinct lines of toilet papers. F 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. BRANCHES— Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Denver, Portland, S 
kane, Wash. ; Los Angeles, San Francisco, Cal. 
SPECIAL DEALERS—Atlanta : Dodson Printers’ 
Supply Co.; Dallas: Scarff & O’Connor Co.; 
Toronto: Toronto Type Foundry; London, 
England: M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Place, Mount 
Pleasant, W. C.; Melbourne: Alex. Cowan & 
Sons, Ltd. 

Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, 13 Chambers 
street, New York. 

Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 Dearborn street. 
Chicago. 

Hansen, H. C., type founder and Far wage sup- 
plies, 190-192 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo.; 188 Monroe st., Chicago. Inventors of 
Standard Line Unit Set Type. 


-Facing T ., 18-20 Rose st. 
ae tot EB. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, | —- ns Ses Fa Ses 8 Bases 


New Yor Established 1851. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 


| Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


WwoOoD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of branches 
under Type Founders. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, Two 
Rivers, Wis. ; eastern factory and warehouse 
Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of w 
type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 








THE LATEST AND BEST FOR JOB COMPOSITORS 








Modern Gype Display 








Compiled and edited by ED. 


Ss: RAL PE, 


especially for ‘‘THeE INLAND PRINTER.” 








Seventy-six pages, 74x 9% inches. 
in the prevailing style, with introductory and instructive reading matter. 


About 140 specimens of every-day commercial work, set 


Price 50c. postpaid. 








Mr.. Ep. S. RALPH: 


Dear Sir,—Just bought a copy of ‘‘ Modern Type Display.’ 
tion for the small cost of this brochure. 
digest that one should read and re-read it, and then think it over. 


Read what one printer says about it. 


New York, August 8, 1go1. 


’ Indeed no words can express the satisfac- 
The introduction is right to the point and has so much food to 


Many a book that is written on printing has taken up at least fifty to seventy-five pages trying to explain 
what you have in the first five pages of this work. I can only express my appreciation by saying that it is 
too good a book for fifty cents. 

You certainly deserve considerable credit for compiling this work, as it is certainly worth four times its 


cost to any enterprising printer. Respectfully, ROBERT J. STEIN 


Vou should order a copy at once. 





212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
116 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 


The Inland Printer Co. 
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New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE HIGHEST GRADE. “FOOL PROOF.” 
STEAM OR ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


Send for Catalogue. 


J. L. Shoemaker & Co. 


SOLE AGENTS, 


15 South Sixth Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 


ano COMPOSITION 





Our ELASTIC TABLETING GLUE 
IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 











21-23 South Third Street 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 





ALENDAR 
aPAD S 1502 


Before placing your orders, get 
Samples and Prices from 


JAMES BATCHELAR 
49 and 51 Ann St., NEW YORK 








Any Style and Size Made to Order. 








H. GRIFFIN & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND POCKETBOOK GOTHIC 
Makers’ SUPPLIES. TABS. 





AGENTS FOR 
KERATOL anp SKIVERETTE, 
Best Imitations of Leather. 


The Sterling 
Round-Corner Cutter 
PRICE, $15.00 
Best in the world. Send for descriptive circular. 


75-77 Duane Street, New York City. 








COPPER AND ZINC PLATES 
MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


For photo-engraving and etching purposes, SATIN FINISH 
Brand. These plates are absolutely flat, free from flaws and 
imperfections, and will etch perfectly; no peeling or flaking off 


during the process of etching. Time and money saved by using 
SATIN FINISH Copper and Zinc Plates, manufactured by 


AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE: Co. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 358 DEARBORN ST. 


A. S. BROWNELL, Manacer. 


WHITMORE MFc. Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Paper's 


Zard Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING AND 
THREE-COLOR WORK 





150 NASSAU ST., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Printers’ = 


CHEAPEST 


Rollers... 


as Lablet Gum 


GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


TELEPHONE, EXPRESS 236, 


Slade, Bipp & Meloy 


(INCORPORATED) 
139 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS. 


American Straw Board Co’s Straw, Cloth and 
Tar Board. Kokomo Pulp and Jute Board, 
Androscoggin Wood Pulp Board, 
W.0O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board. 
“Diamond S” Cloth Board. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS BOOK CLOTH— 
Art Vellum, Art Canvas, Vellum de Luxe. 


Plumouth Paper Co. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


FLAT PAPERS 


BRISTOL BOARDS 


ALL QUALITIES 
Letter-heads, Bill-heads, 
Statements, etc. 























L. Martinson 
& Co. e e Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinder’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 


186 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 


Sixth Floor, Rear... 
CHICAGO. 





IT pea PAY ANY PRINTER 


who contemplates a change 
in power, or who has none, 
to buy one of our 


Gas orGasoline 


an ENGINES 


Our Specialty, 1, 2,3 
and 4% Horse-Power. 


Let us send you our cata- 
logue and full information. 


BATES &6 EDMONDS MOTOR CO. 
BOX 1033. Lansing, Mich. 
BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, Agents, Chicago, Ill. 














CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ECLIPSE. SUNSET. 
ELF. BANNER. 
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patpitinch ce aia: 





Inestimable 
Values in 





For those who know a good thing when 
they see it. Our record and sales prove 
the above. 
watch for results, especially if your order 


Paper and is ae 
Cardboard Union Card & Paper Co. 
27 


Beekman Street, 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


State your wants clearly and 







New York 








Copperplate 


Engrantirgy 


AND STEEL Die EMBOSSING 
FOR THE TRADE. 

Wedding Invitations, Announcements, Recep- 
tion and Visiting Cards, Etc. 
Letter-Heads, Envelopes, Catalogue Covers, 
Etc., Embossed in Color or Bronze. 
Samples and prices on application. 


Rahn & Co., Cleveland 
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ock PRINTER 


.10 ADVERTISER 
JUST OUT 


Our No. 6 Catalogue showing 1000 New 
Stock Cuts. Will send it to you for 5 cts, 
This, with our 248 page 





to pay postage. 
No.5, which we mail for 10 cents, covers 


< every line of Merchandising, Holiday and 
, Comic Illustrations, also a big line o: 
b Original, Up-to-Date, Special Advertising Cuts 
' at pricesaveraging from 20 cents to50 cents, 
: THE HAWTIN ENGRAVING CO. 
% - Engravers and Electrotypers, 
147-153 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, Ill., U.S.A. 














PRESSMEN’S 


OVERLAY 
KNIFE 


eens eet 


Price This knife has been 

subjected to a careful 
reduced test for quality of tem- 
to 25 cts. P*: It will be found to 


old a keen edge and to 
be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper 
very delicately. In all respects it is of 
superior manufacture. The blade runs 
the entire length of the handle and is 
of uniform temper throughout. As the 
knife wears, cut away the covering as 
required. 





Price, Postpaid, 25 Cents 





The Inland Printer Co. 
214 Monroe St., Chicago 
116 Nassau Street, New York City 




















Do Not 


send $2 for a year’s 
subscription to THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 
Remember the price 
is now $2.50 per year. 





PIRIE’S CELEBRATED 
GUMMED 
PAPERS 


Non-curling. Strongly adhesive. Spécially manu- 
factured for printing and lithographing in colors. 
Samples and prices on application. 


MILLS— ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


U. S. Branch ALEX. PIRIE & SONS, Ltd. 
33 Rose St., New York. 











Invaluable to all 
high-class 
printers, 








DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-Explosive, More Economical. 


Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers, 


Reduces insurance rates nearly 25%. 
Preserves rollers, Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 


Sample by mail on receipt of 12 cents in stamps for 
postage and mailing case. Write for Booklet. 


ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS 


Delete Chemical Co. 
126 William St., New York. 
Tarcolin sold in Chicago at 153 S. Jefferson Street 





The best and largest German Trade Journal for 
the Printing Trades. 


Deutscher Buch- und 
Steindrucker, ae 


MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 


Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers 
and kindred trades, with many 
artistic supplements. 


Yearly Subscription fer Foreign Countries, 11s.—post free. 
° - Sample Cop » 10d. 


DEUTSCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER 
(ERNST MORGENSTERN), 


19 Dennewitz-Strasse, BERLIN, W. 57, Germany. 

















s 


Steam Power Perforator. 


THe Back & CLAwson Co. 





HAMILTON, OHIO, 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED... 


®@ Paper and Pulp Mill 
Machinery... 
INE: MILES <.0s0. 


Saturating and Drying 
Machinery, 
PERFORATORS,. 


Plating Machines, 
Special Machinery, etc. 











Rewar 


Will be paid for the best 
design submitted to this 
TYPE FOUNDRY fora 


New Face of Type 


Competition is open to all, 
whether professional or not. 

Practical printers may be ex- 
pected to have acceptable ideas. 
A design is desired for general 
use in display; both upper and 
lower case, not too ornate. The 
face will probably be named after 
the designer, unless objection be 
made. 

It is desired that competitors 
submit designs early, but the 
contest will be held open several 
weeks, possibly to January 1. 

Our specimen book is not yet 
ready for distribution, as it is 
hoped to include therein the 
New Face herewith suggested. 


ADDRESS 


The Connecticut 
Type Foundry 


MERIDEN, CONN. 











Write us for prices and further particulars. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 











= M IRZA MEMN 


Sa By JOAN S.ZIMMERMAA. 


IFT BOOK + YEAR 











If you 


have a 
choice 
friend— 
and who 
has not 
at least 


one— 
make 


him or 


her 


happy 
by 


present- 
ing this 


poem 


















MAR KHAYYAM whose verse is the topic of the day in literary 
circles, was a Persian poet and astronomer of the eleventh 
century. Astronomy has made great progress since his time, 
likewise the art of bookmaking. His delight can only be 

imagined could he see his stanzas clothed in the beautiful form just 
brought out by Henry Olendorf Shepard, the Chicago publisher, entitled 
‘“The Rubaiyat of Mirza Mem’n.’’ The book contains 131 quatrains, 
some 37 of which are taken directly from Omar Khayyam, the others being 
the work of a Chicago poet whose nom-de-plume is ‘‘ Mirza-Mem’n.”’ 

The Omaha World-Herald says: ‘‘It is printed in many soft tints and luxuriously illus- 
trated. The verbal portion has been constructed with supreme care, every word weighed for 
the purpose of carrying the deepest import. It is well worth one’s while to purchase as a gift- 
book, for its binding and illustrations are in keeping with the beauty of the verse.” 

From the avalanche of ephemeral novels which threatens to over- 
whelm us, it is refreshing to turn to this exquisite poem—to be carried 
back to the eleventh century by the subtle charm of the verse — to con- 
trast the philosophy of the old tent-maker of Persia with the philosophy 
of today. XXVI 

ith Omar’s poem, Orient Pearl of mine, 

The Palm slow dripping for us fragrant wine, 
The “nectared mangusteen” hung at our lips, 

Hnd thy low Singing :—Ah, ’twould be divine. 


An appreciative reader says: ‘“‘I read The Rubaiyat of Mira-Mem’n twice running;, 
with a full and honest endeavor to find fault, turning the pages in all lights to discover slips in 
typography and also in the work of the poet — any of the little things that one finds in press- 
work and in almost every modern effort in rhyme-writing. I do not find these things; poem: 
and setting both are exquisite. Pen, pencil, brush and press have devised with such perfect 
art that naught remains for desire.”’ 


This book is printed from tint-blocks, with a decorative border to each page, and is illus-- 
trated with twelve full-page half-tones from powerful drawings by Braurihold, hand-tooled by 
Hess — the typography and binding being in the best style of The Henry O. Shepard Company.. 
Size of Book, 734 x 934 inches. 


Art Vellum Cloth — choice of combination White and Purple, or full Purple, . $1.50 
Edition de Luxe — choice of Red or Brown India Ooze Leather, . - 4.00 

















Orders may be placed with your Bookseller or mailed direct to 


HENRY OLENDORF SHEPARD, Publisher 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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THE KIDDER PRESS CO. 






| Builders of 


all kinds 
of 
Rotary Presses 


| and Special 

Printing 
Machinery of 
! any kind. 





y) 





NEW STYLE 
ROTARY WRAPPING-PAPER PRESS 
(TWO - COLOR) 


Built to print one, or two, or three colors. 
Sheet Delivery or Roll Product, or both, combined in same press. 
Sizes 30 x 40 and 36 x 48. 













FACTORY : 













| 36 xX 48 HAND-FEED, FOUR-COLOR ROTARY. 


HE above press is in- 
tended for Colored 
Newspaper Supplements, 
Wrapping Paper and Bags. 
This is a high-grade press 
and capable of a very fine 
quality of work. Speed is 
limited by capacity of feeder. 











Gibbs- Brower Co. 


Sole Agents, 


150 Nassau St., New York. 


DOVER, N. H. 
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